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NOTE 

As  the  title  of  this  book  is  ambitious,  and  the 
sub-title  may  not  suffice  to  indicate  its  limitations, 
it  is  well  to  warn  the  reader  that  he  will  find  no 
exhaustive  treatment  of  English  speech  sounds. 
That  would  have  required  knowledge  greater  than 
mine,  and  more  space  than  was  at  my  disposal. 
The  little  book  is  an  attempt  to  gain  fellow-workers 
in  a  field  which  is  unduly  neglected,  yet  full  of 
promise.  Fascinating  indeed  are  the  problems 
afforded  by  the  speech  of  those  around  us ;  per- 
plexing often,  stimulating  to  further  inquiry. 

It  was  in  teaching  the  pronunciation  of  foreign 
languages  that  I  first  realised  how  important  it  is 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  mother 
tongue.  Before  the  learner  can  acquire  the  fresh 
habits  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  foreign  language, 
his  teacher  must  know  clearly  what  distinguishes 
the  new  sounds  from  those  familiar  in  the  mother 
tongue,  for  only  then  can  the  foreign  pronunciation 
be  imparted  in  a  methodical  way.  It  has  been 
shown  convincingly  that  it  is  vain  to  trust  altogether 
to  imitation,  however  correct  and  clear  may  be  the 
pronunciation  of  the  teacher. 

The  book  may  therefore  be  useful  to  the  teacher 
of  foreign  languages;  but  it  is  intended  also  for  a 
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larger  circle.  In  our  Training  Colleges,  noted  for 
earnest  work,  the  importance  of  the  spoken  language 
has  long  been  felt,  and  much  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  My  object 
has  not  been  to  write  on  voice  production,  though 
occasional  reference  to  the  subject  has  been  made. 
It  has  not  been  my  aim  to  say  how  the  language 
ought  to  be  spoken,  to  improve  upon  the  ordinary 
speech  of  our  day,  but  to  represent  it  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  and  to  enable  others  to  distinguish 
speech  sounds  when  they  hear  them.  If  it  be 
desirable  to  improve  upon  our  speech,  its  present 
condition  and  tendencies  must  first  be  determined. 

The  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  have  been  con- 
siderable ;  I  confess  that  I  have  often  given  my 
impressions  rather  than  the  well-substantiated  results 
of  observation.  I  am  confident  that  particularly 
those  who  have  had  no  phonetic  training  will  regard 
as  slipshod  sonic  of  the  pronunciations  which  I  state 
to  be  usual.  I  can  only  ask  them  to  put  aside  all 
preconceived  notions  of  what  is  "  correct,"  and  to 
listen  carefully  to  the  unconstrained  speech  of  their 
friends.  If  they  still  find  that  the  facts  do  not  bear 
out  what  is  here  stated,  they  will  do  me  a  service 
by  sending  me  their  corrections. 

The  learned  critic  who  chances  to  take  up  this 
book  may  feel  offended  that  I  should  have  treated 
phonetics  in  so  conversational  a  tone,  and  disap- 
pointed at  finding  little  or  nothing  with  which  he  is 
not  well  acquainted.  My  endeavour  has  been  to 
put  things  very  simply,  and  to  make  the  beginner 
in  phonetics  hear  for  himself.  It  is  only  a  first 
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step ;  but  I  am  not  without  hope  that  some  will  be 
induced  to  take  a  second  step  and  a  third,  until  the 
number  of  students  is  far  larger  than  at  present. 
The  teachers  in  our  schools  have  had  scant  oppor- 
tunities for  ear-training,  and  the  mother  tongue  has 
sadly  suffered. 

I  have  been  much  encouraged  in  my  work  by 
the  generous  help  of  friends ;  to  Prof.  A.  T.  Baker, 
Mr  W.  Osborne  Brigstocke,  Principal  A.  Burrell, 
Dr  E.  K.  Edwards,  Miss  E.  Fogerty,  Mr  W.  W  Greg, 
Dr  H.  F.  Heath,  Dr  R.  J.  Lloyd,  Mr  E.  B.  McKerrow, 
and  Prof.  G.  C.  Moore  Smith,  I  am  much  indebted 
for  useful  and  suggestive  criticisms. 

LONDON  WALTER  RIPPMANN 

1st  November  1905 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  necessary 
to  make  any  far-reaching  changes  in  the  later 
editions.  That  the  book  has  aroused  interest 
is  evident ;  and  if  its  readers  have  not  agreed  with 
it  in  every  detail,  that  is  what  I  fully  anticipated  and 
even  desired,  for  its  object  was  to  render  students 
more  critical  in  their  consideration  of  the  spoken 
language.  To  make  a  dogmatic  pronouncement  on 
all  points  would  have  been  misleading. 

This  book  has  now  been  supplemented  by  a  volume 
of  Specimens  of  English,  in  which  I  have  given,  in  the 
phonetic  transcription,  a  number  of  passages  ranging 
in  style  from  the  careful  and  elevated  to  the  col- 
loquial and  familiar. 

May  1913  W'  R' 
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INTRODUCTION 

THAT  a  book  dealing  with  English  pronunciation  1 
in  quite  a  simple  way  should  yet  be  intended  for 
English  readers  rather  than  for  foreigners  may 
seem  to  require  some  explanation.  "  Have  I  not 
been  talking  English  all  my  life  ? "  the  reader  may 
ask ;  "  why  should  I  concern  myself  with  the  pro- 
nunciation of  my  mother  tongue  ? "  If  he  is  quite 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  he  speaks,  and  needs 
no  help  in  teaching  others  to  speak,  then  this  little 
book  is  indeed  superfluous — for  him ;  but  experience 
has  shown  that  there  are  many  who  are  groping  about 
in  darkness,  anxious  for  light  on  the  subject.  It  is 
above  all  the  teacher  who  is  constantly  brought  face 
to  face  with  some  difficulty  on  the  part  of  a  pupil. 
He  realises  that  something  is  wrong  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  word,  but  he  cannot  clearly  tell  where  the 
fault  lies ;  he  trusts  that  improvement  will  follow  if 
he  repeatedly  utters  the  word  correctly  pronounced 
and  gets  the  pupil  to  say  it  after  him.  To  his  distress 
the  pupil  still  says  the  word  in  the  old  way,  and 
at  last  the  teacher  gives  up  in  despair.  When  a 
foreign  language  is  attempted,  the  difficulties  become 
even  more  apparent;  but  these  we  do  not  propose 
to  consider  here,  except  in  so  far  as  they  throw 
light  on  our  immediate  subject,  the  pronunciation 
of  English. 


2          The  Sounds  of  Spoken  English 

2.  There  are  several  ways  of  approaching  the  question. 
We  may  turn  our  attention  mainly  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  speaker  —  clergyman,  actor, 
singer,  lecturer,  reciter,  or  politician ;  this  is  the 
province  of  the  teachers  of  elocution.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  these  have  rarely  had  a  scientific 
training ;  in  many  cases  they  base  their  teaching 
on  their  own  experience  as  reciters  and  on  what 
their  powers  of  observation  have  enabled  them  to 
learn  from  their  pupils;  and  they  frequently  hand 
on  traditions  obtained  from  their  own  teachers, 
,/ 1  which  may  have  nothing  but  old  age  to  recommend 
them.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  majority  of  those 
professing  to  teach  elocution  are  little  better  than 
quacks ;  and  by  no  one  is  this  more  readily  acknow- 
ledged than  by  the  few  who  have  made  an  earnest 
study  of  the  art  of  public  speaking  and  singing. 

The  physicist  considers  the  production  of  sounds 
from  another  point  of  view ;  he  measures  the  waves 
of  sound  with  delicate  instruments.  The  physiologist, 
again,  studies  the  organs  of  speech  in  a  state  of  health 
and  sickness. 

From  all  these  the  phonetician  derives  assistance. 
His  concern  is  the  spoken  language  generally.  He 
seeks  to  ascertain  how  sounds  are  produced,  and  how 
they  are  represented  in  writing ;  he  traces  the  changes 
which  sounds  undergo  according  to  time  and  place  • 
he  attempts  to  determine  the  standard  of  speech  for 
his  own  time  and  his  own  surroundings  ;  he  considers 
how  the  pronunciation  is  best  imparted  to  the  young 
and  to  foreigners. 

When  the  reader  has  come  to  the  end  of  this  little 
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book,  he  will  see  how  complicated  these  problems  are, 
and  how  much  yet  awaits  solution ;  he  may  also  have 
acquired  some  interest  in  these  problems  and  desire 
to  give  his  help.  Such  help  is  urgently  needed ;  the 
number  of  serious  students  is  distressingly  small,  and 
real  progress  can  only  be  made  if  their  number  grows 
considerably. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  question  of  stan-  3. 
dard  speech ;  it  is  convenient  to  discuss  this  at  once, 
as  the  standard  selected  naturally  affects  the  way  in 
which  the  subject  of  English  pronunciation  is  treated. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  are  two  principal 
types  of  English  speech  :  Southern  English,  of  which 
Dr  H.  Sweet  is  the  best  known  exponent ;  and 
Njorthern  English,  which  Dr  E..  J.  Lloyd  has 
described  in  an  excellent  book.  Southern  English 
may  be  defined  as  the  English  spoken  in  London.  The 
definition  will  at  once  strike  the  reader  as  requiring 
some  modification — for  what  form  of  English  is  not 
spoken  in  London  1  and  the  dialect  (or  rather  set  of 
dialects)  peculiar  to  London  and  known  as  " cockney" 
is  certainly  not  to  be  set  up  as  the  standard. 

The  object  of  speech  is  to  communicate  what  is  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker  to  others ;  the  more  ade- 
quately it  attains  this  end,  the  better  it  is.  If  there 
is  anything  in  the  manner  of  speech  which  attracts 
attention  to  itself  (for  example,  "  talkin' "  in  place  of 
"  talking,"  or  "  'ot "  for  "  hot "),  then  our  attention 
is  distracted  from  the  subject  discussed ;  we  say 
that  such  faulty  speech  "  jars  "  upon  us.  The  same 
is  true  if  the  pronunciation  is  indistinct,  or  the  voice 
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•^  pitched  too  high,  or  if  the  speaker  stammers;  we 
then  suffer  from  the  strain  of  listening,  and  again  the 
object  of  speech,  to  communicate  thought,  is  not 
attained  with  the  least  amount  of  effort.  It  follows 
naturally  from  what  has  been  said  that  it  is  our  duty 
towards  our  fellows  to  speak  in  such  a  way  that  no- 
thing jars  on  their  ear,  nothing  strains  their  attention. 
To  retain  certain  peculiarities  of  speech  which  we 
know  to  differ  from  general  usage  is  nothing  short 
of  rudeness.  In  a  great  man  we  may  overlook  it,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to 
mankind;  but  we  who  are  in  a  humbler  position 
must  endeavour  to  render  it  as  easy  and  pleasant  as 
possible  for  others  to  follow  what  we  say. 

We  are  now  able  to  give  a  better  definition  of 

standard  speech  as  considered  in  this  book :  it  is  that 

|  form  of  spoken  English  which  will  appear  to  the 

Vk  I  majority  of  educated  Londoners  as  entirely  free  from 

,  j  unusual  features.  This  speech  will  be  acceptable  not 
only  in  London,  but  throughout  the  south  of  England ; 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  spreading;  and 
nowhere  will  it  be  unintelligible  or  even  objection- 
able. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  on  some  points  there 
is  uncertainty,1  and  these  will  be  discussed  later. 
Language  is  always  changing,  and  the  younger 
generation  does  not  speak  exactly  as  the  older 

1  It  might  be  thought  that  reference  to  a  dictionary  would 
be  sufficient  to  settle  disputed  points.  However,  it  may  be 
said  that  no  dictionary — not  even  the  familiar  Webster  or 
the  great  Oxford"  English  dictionary,  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion— can  be  implicitly  trusted  in  matters  of  pronunciation. 
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generation  does.  The  standard  of  to-day  will  no 
longer  be  the  standard  a  hundred  years  hence. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  inquire  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  speech  of  our  own  day,  with  a 
view  to  conforming  to  this  speech  and  teaching  its 
use  to  our  pupils. 

The  question  may  here  be  raised  whether  we  are 
to  rest  content  with  the  standard  speech  as  here 
defined,  or  should  strive  to  improve  it,  for  instance 
by  aiming  at  simple  vowels  instead  of  diphthongs, 
or  by  carefully  uttering  consonants  which  are  now 
commonly  dropped.  Even  if  it  be  desirable,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  it  is  possible,  so  subtle  are 
the  changes  in  our  pronunciation,  and  so  uncon- 
sciously are  they  performed.  There  is  a  deep- 
seated  tendency  to  economy  of  effort,  which  it 
would  be  idle  to  ignore. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  phone- 
tician is  primarily  concerned  with  the  question  how 
people  actually  speak ;  the  determination  of  this 
must  needs  precede  any  attempt  to  decide  how 
people  ought  to  speak. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  consider  the 
organs  of  speech,  the  various  classes  of  sounds,  and 
how  these  are  produced.  Then  we  inquire  into  their 
combination  to  form  words,  and  the  combination  of 
words  in  sentences.  Incidentally  we  notice  collo- 
quial tendencies,  the  requirements  of  public  speaking, 
and  other  topics  arising  naturally  from  our  subject. 


THE  ORGANS  OF  SPEECH 

4.      For  speaking  we  need  breath. 

In  ordinary  breathing  we  take  about  the  same 
time  to  draw  the  breath  into  the  lungs  as  to  let  it 
out.  In  English  speech  we  use  only  the  breath  which 
is  let  out;  and  when  we  are  speaking  we  accord- 
ingly draw  it  in  quickly  and  let  it  out  slowly.  This 
requires  careful  adjustment;  if  we  are  not  careful, 
our  breath  gives  out  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  that  jar,  and  must  be 
avoided. 

The  more  breath  we  can  draw  in  (or  inhale)  at 
once,  the  longer  we  can  use  it  for  speech  as  we  let 
it  cut  (or  exhale  it).  It  is  therefore^  to  our  advan- 
tage to  grow  accustomed  to  taking  deep  breaths, 
and  thus  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  lungs. 

"Deep  breaths  "  expresses  exactly  what  is  wanted. 
The  lungs  are  like  two  elastic  bellows.  We  may 
expand  them  only  a  little ;  we  can  expand  them  a 
great  deal.  The  student  should  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  shape  of  the  lungs.  They  occupy 
the  chest,  which  is  a  kind  of  box  with  elastic 
sides  and  bottom.  The  sides  are  held  out  by  the 
ribs,  and  when  the  two  sets  of  ribs  are  drawn  apart, 
the  sides  of  the  box  are  made  larger.  The  bottom 
of  the  box  (called  the  diaphragm)  is  not  flat,  but 
rounded,  bulging  upwards  when  the  lungs  are  empty, 
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When,  however,  the  diaphragm  contracts  so  that 
breath  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  to  their  full  capacity, 
it  becomes  practically  flat.  If  at  the  same  time 
we  extend  the  ribs,  then  we  have  a  considerably 
increased  space  for  the  lungs.  Often,  however,  there 
is  the  less  satisfactory  kind  of  breathing  in  which 
the  ribs  are  not  sufficiently  active.  The  descending 
diaphragm  then  presses  on  the  soft  parts  underneath, 
and  this  in  turn  leads  to  a  pushing  forward  of  the 
abdomen.1 

Good  breathing  is  essential  not  only  for  the  singer 
or  the  public  speaker ;  it  is  essential  for  every  - ' 
teacher  and  for  every  pupil.  It  is  necessary  for 
good  speech,  and  it  is  necessary  for  good  health. 
The  teacher  should  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible 
whether  his  pupils  are  breathing  well ;  a  simple  test 
is  to  determine  how  long  they  can  hold  their  breath. 
They  should  certainly  all  be  able  to  do  so  for  forty 
seconds,  and  should  gradually  learn  to  emit  a  vowel 
sound  for  at  least  thirty  seconds  without  a  pause, 
and  with  uniform  pitch  and  volume.  Breathing 
exercises  should  form  a  regular  part  of  the  pupils' 
physical  training,  and  the  teacher  should  make  a 
point  of  drawing  the  instructor's  special  attention  to 
pupils  whose  breathing  appears  defective. 

The  teacher  should  also  make  sure  that  the  air  5. 
breathed  is  the  best  procurable  under  the  conditions; 

1  Another  defective  method  of  breathing  consists  in  raising     /, 
the  shoulders  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
lungs.     The  shoulders  should,  however,  not  be  moved  at  all  in 
breathing. 
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he  must  never  relax  in  his  care  that  the  ventilation 
is  good.  The  results  of  recent  research  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  taken  to  heart,  and  much  weariness 
and  ill-health  are  still  due  to  quite  avoidable  causes. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  absolute  necessity  that 
there  should  be  a  pause  of  at  least  five  minutes  in 
the  winter,  and  at  least  ten  in  the  summer  between 
consecutive  periods  of  teaching,  the  periods  them- 
selves not  exceeding  fifty  minutes,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  oldest  pupils  of  school  age.  During  the  interval 
the  doors  and  windows  should  be  thrown  wide  open, 
and  the  room  flushed  with  fresh  air.  The  floor 
should  be  either  of  hard  wood  treated  with  "dustless 
oil "  or  of  cork  linoleum.  The  blackboard  should  be 
wiped  with  a  damp  cloth,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
chalk  from  vitiating  the  air.  In  this  way  the 
microbes  and  particles  of  dust  will  be  sensibly 
reduced  in  number,  and  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
in  the  air  will  remain  satisfactory. 

The  seats  and  desks  must  be  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  pupils  will  naturally  assume  positions  favourable 
for  good  breathing.  They  must  be  graduated  in 
size;  the  seats  must  have  suitably  curved  backs; 
and  there  must  be  some  adjustment  by  which  the 
edge  of  the  desk  will  overhang  the  edge  of  the  seat 
when  the  pupils  are  writing,  whereas  there  is  a  clear 
space  between  them  when  the  pupil  stands.  This 
may  be  obtained  either  by  making  the  desk  as  a 
whole,  or  the  lid  of  it,  move  forward  and  backward ; 
or  by  making  the  seat  movable.  It  is  not  the  place 
here  to  enter  into  further  details  with  regard  to 
these  important  matters ;  it  must  suffice  to  remind 
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the  teacher  that  unceasing  perseverance  is  required. 
Gently,  but  firmly,  he  must  insist  that  his  pupils 
hold  themselves  well;  not  stiffly,  of  course,  nor 
without  variety  of  position.  To  sit  rigidly  means  a 
great  strain  for  a  child1 ;  and  it  is  very  desirable  that 
pupils  should  have  frequent  opportunities  of  changing 
their  posture,  and  especially  of  resting  against  the 
back  of  the  seat. 

It  will  often  be  found  that  a  few  minutes  given  to  6, 
breathing  exercises  in  the  middle  of  a  lesson  will 
serve  to  freshen  the  pupils.  An  excellent  set  of 
exercises  is  given  in  Dr  Hulbert's  Breathing  for  Voice 
Production  (publ.  by  Novello),  which,  teachers  will 
do  well  to  read  and  to  put  into  practice.2  Many  of 
the  throat  troubles  of  which  teachers  complain  are 
directly  due  to  bad  breathing  and  bad  ventilation. 

Singing  and  speaking  in  chorus,  if  heartily  done 
by  all,  may  be  regarded  as  admirable  breathing 
exercises,  apart  from  their  use  in  other  respects. 

A  few  words  with  regard  to  chorus  work  may  be 
useful  to  the  teacher.  If  well  carried  out,  it  can 
be  of  great  service.  The  individual  is  encouraged 
to  speak  up  well;  it  is  often  found  that  the  class 
speaking  in  chorus  is  better  in  pronunciation  than 
the  majority  of  those  composing  it.  When  a  child 
speaks  alone,  self-consciousness  may  make  it  hesitate 
or  prevent  it  from  raising  its  voice.  But  the  chorus 

1  The  custom  of  insisting  on  tightly-folded  arms  is  not  to  be 
encouraged. 

2  The  exercises  suggested  by  Mr  Burrell  in  Clear  Speakina 
and  Good  Reading  (p.  16  and  foil.)  are  also  recommended. 
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work  must  be  guided  with  care  and  used  with 
moderation.  Nothing  could  surely  be  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  monotonous  sing-song  into  which 
the  reading  of  a  class  is  almost  sure  to  degenerate 
if  all  or  nearly  all  their  reading  is  in  chorus.  The 
teacher  will  guard  against  this  by  making  the  pupils 
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feel  what  they  read,  and  thus  insisting  on  expressive 
and  therefore  interesting  speech. 

Cases  of  mouth-breathing,  usually  due  to  adenoid 
growths,  cannot  be  cured  by  the  teacher ;  but  it  is 
his  duty  to  take  the  earliest  possible  notice  of  such 
a  case,  and  to  ensure  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
child  are  warned  of  the  danger  incurred  by  delay 
in  consulting  a  medical  man. 
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The  breath  on  leaving  the  lungs  passes  through 
the  windpipe — and  in  ordinary  breathing  there  is 
nothing  in  its  way.  In  speaking,  however,  there 
is  often  something  in  its  way :  a  beautiful  con- 
trivance, capable  of  the  most  varied  and  delicate 
adjustment,  and  known  as  the  vocal  chords.  They 
are  situated  where,  in  a  man,  we  see  the  "  Adam's 
apple." 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain their  nature.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  vocal 


View  of  the  vocal 
chords  opened  to 
their  widest  extent, 
showing  the  wind  pipe 
to  its  bifurcation. 


chords  spring  from  both  sides  of  the  wind-pipe.  They 
are  really  rather  of  the  nature  of  flexible  ridges  or 
shallow  flaps  than  cords.  By  means  of  muscles  acting 
on  certain  cartilages  they  can  be  brought  closely  or 
lightly  together.  They  consist  of  a  soft  fleshy  part 
at  one  end,  and  a  harder  cartilaginous  part  at  the 
other. 

The  position  of  the  vocal  chords,  in  other  words 
the  nature  of  the  glottis  (i.e.  the  opening  between 
the  vocal  chords),  modifies  the  breath  in  many  ways. 

When  they  are  apart,  in  what  we  may  call  the 
rest  position,  the  breath  passes  through  unhindered. 
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When  we  want  a  particularly  large  supply  of  breath, 
as  in  blowing,  we  keep  them  still  more  apart.  When 
we  wish  to  "  hold  our  breath,"  we  close  them  firmly. 
When  we  wish  to  "  clear  our  throat,"  we  press  them 
together  and  then  let  the  breath  come  out  in  jerks ; 
if  this  is  done  violently  and  (as  a  rule)  unintention- 
ally, a  cough  is  produced ;  sometimes  we  do  it 
slightly  before  the  opening  vowel  of  a  word  spoken 
emphatically  (this  is  commonly  the  case  in  German, 
and  is  known  as  the  "glottal  stop"). 

We  may  also  close  only  the  fleshy  ends,  and  leave 
the  cartilaginous  ends  open;  then  we  speak  in  a 
whisper. 

7.  If  we  neither  leave  the  vocal  chords  apart  nor 
bring  them  together  quite  closely,  but  let  them 
touch  lightly,  then  the  air  as  it  passes  out  will 
make  them  vibrate;  and  breath  accompanied  by 
this  vibration  is  voice l  in  the  narrower  application 
of  the  word.  In  ordinary  speech  this  vibration  is 
an  essential  part  of  all  vowels  and  of  many  conson- 
ants. They  are  accordingly  called  voiced  2  sounds ; 
those  produced  without  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords 
are  voiceless.3 

The  vibration  can  be  felt  in  several  ways.  Utter 
a  long  s  and  then  a  long  z  (the  sounds  at  the  beginning 
of  seal  and  zeal  respectively),  again  long  s,  again  long  z, 
and  so  on ;  at  the  same  time  put  your  fingers  to  your 
throat,  or  put  your  hands  to  both  ears,  or  lay  your 
hand  on  the  top  of  your  head,  and  you  cannot  fail 

1  Also  called  tone.  a  Or,  toned. 

9  Or,  untoned,  breathed. 
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to  notice  the  vibration  every  time  you  utter  z.  Try  it 
also  with  /  v  f  vf  v,  etc.,  and  with  the  sounds  written 
s  in  sure  and  z  in  azure,  and  the  sounds  written  th  in 
thistle  and  th  in  this.  Then  proceed  to  p  and  b,  t  and  d, 
k  and  g  (as  in  go).  Lastly,  utter  a  long  ah  with  full 
voice,  and  then  whisper  the  same  sound  softly. 
Ascertain  in  each  case  which  sound  is  accompanied 
by  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords. 

Utter  a  long  /  and  suddenly  separate  the  lower 
lip  from  the  upper  teeth,  and  nothing  more  will  be 
heard;  but  utter  a  long  v  and  again  suddenly 
separate  the  lip  from  the  teeth,  and  you  will  hear 
the  "  voice,"  with  a  sound  like  the  [9]  described  in 
§  38.  (It  is  the  sound  uttered  when  we  hesitate  in 
our  speech,  and  is  usually  represented  in  writing  by 
«er  .  .  .  er.") 

It  is  important  that  the  vibration  should  be  good. 
If  it  is  slow,  the  pitch  will  be  low ;  if  it  is  quick,  the 
pitch  will  be  high.  But  whatever  the  pitch,  the 
vibration  must  be  uniform.  To  practise  this,  dwell 
on  various  voiced  sounds  for  a  long  time,  emitting 
the  breath  slowly  and  regularly. 

Only  the  voiced  sounds  can  be  produced  with 
varying  pitch  ;  they  are  musical,  the  rest  are  noises. 
Notice,  in  church  for  instance,  how  the  tune  is 
carried  by  the  voiced  sounds ;  the  voiceless  ones 
seem  to  break  the  course  of  the  tune. 

When  the  vocal  chords  are  short  they  vibrate 
more  quickly  than  when  they  are  long,  and  quicker 
vibrations  give  a  higher  pitch.  This  explains  why 
the  average  pitch  of  a  woman's  voice  is  higher  than 
that  of  a  man.  When  a  boy's  voice  "  breaks,"  this 
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is  due  to  certain  changes  affecting  his  vocal  chords ; 
it  is  important  that  the  voice  should  not  be  subjected 
to  any  excessive  strain  when  it  is  in  this  stage. 

Certain  affections  of  the  throat  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  vocal  chords,  and  they  become  incapable 
of  vibrating ;  then  we  "  lose  our  voice."  When  we 
"lower  the  voice,"  we  make  the  vibrations  slower, 
and  lower  the  pitch.  When  we  "drop  the  voice 
to  a  whisper,"  we  are  intentionally  preventing 
them  from  vibrating.  This  much  diminishes  the 
carrying  power  of  the  voice,  and  we  thereby  ensure 
that  our  words  are  heard  only  by  those  who  are 
quite  close.  A  peculiar  variety  is  the  "  stage  aside," 
when  the  actor  tries  to  convey  the  impression  that 
his  words  are  not  heard  by  those  near  him,  yet 
desires  them  to  be  heard  by  the  spectators,  many  of 
whom  are  much  farther  away.  This  is  a  very  loud 
whisper;  it  naturally  requires  a  considerable  effort 
and  is  very  tiring. 

^  The  breath  which  has  passed  between  the  vocal 
chords  and  issues  from  the  windpipe  passes 
through  the  mouth,  or  through  the  nose,  or  through 
both.  This  is  rendered  possible  by  a  soft  movable 
flap  which  can  at  will  be  made  to  close  the  way 
through  the  nose,  or — hanging  loosely — to  leave 
both  passages  open.  Take  a  small  mirror  and  look 
at  the  inside  of  your  mouth,  standing  so  that  as 
much  light  as  possible  falls  into  it ;  you  will  see  this 
flap,  the  velum,  hanging  down  with  a  kind  of  V  in 
the  centre,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  known 
as  the  uvula.  Still  watching  your  mouth,  inhale 
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through  the  nose  and  exhale  through  the  mouth ; 
see  how  the  velum  moves  as  you  do  this.  After  a 
little  while  try  to  move  the  velum,  closing  and  open- 
ing the  nose  passage,  without  uttering  a  sound  and 
without  breathing. 

In  French  there  are  four  nasal  vowels  (occurring  in 
un  bon  vin  Uanc)  in  which  the  velum  hangs  loose,  and 
breath  passes  through  nose  and  mouth.  In  standard 
English  such  vowels  do  not  exist,  but  another  form 
of  nasal  vowel,  producing  a  "twang,"  is  sometimes 
heard  in  many  forms  of  what  may  be  called  dialect 
speech.  The  Londoner  is  often  careless  about 
closing  the  nose  passage,  and  some  breath  is  allowed 
to  pass  out  by  that  way  so  as  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  ear  in  the  form  of  friction,  and  to  impair  the 
quality  of  the  vowels.  The  "  nasal  twang  "  is  very 
noticeable  in  some  forms  of  American  English. 

The  nasalising  tendency  may  also  be  observed 
in  untrained  singers  and  public  speakers ;  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  means  of  increasing  the  carrying 
power  of  the  voice,  and  of  reducing  the  effort  of 
making  oneself  understood  by  a  large  audience.  The 
same  effect  can,  however,  be  produced  by  training 
the  muscles  of  the  chest  by  means  of  breathing 
exercises,  and  with  more  agreeable  results  to  the  ear. 

Pupils  who  show  a  tendency  to  nasalising  can  be 
cured  by  frequent  exercises  in  uttering  the  mouth 
(or  oral)  vowels. 

It  is,  however,  maintained  by  some  teachers  of  voice  pro- 
duction that  the  best  vowel  sounds  are  produced  when  the 
velum  does  not  quite  prevent  the  passage  of  air  through  the 
nose. 
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In  producing  a  nasal  consonant  (such  as  m),  we 
stop  the  breath  somewhere  in  the  mouth  (e.g.  at  the 
lips  when  we  utter  m),  and  let  it  pass  out  through 
the  nose. 

A  cold  in  the  nose  often  prevents  the  breath  from 
passing  through  it;  and  this  renders  it  impossible 
to  produce  the  nasal  consonants  m,  n,  and  ng  (as  in 
sing),  the  kindred  sounds  b,  d,  and  g  being  sub 
stituted  for  them.  A  similar  difficulty  is  experienced 
by  children  with  adenoid  growths.  This  is  commonly 
called  "speaking  through  the  nose";  it  is  just  the 
reverse. 

9.  In  speaking,  as  a  rule,  the  passage  to  the  nose  is 
closed  and  the  breath  finds  its  passage  through  the 
mouth.  The  shape  of  this  passage  can  be  modified 
in  many  ways,  because  several  organs  of  speech  are 
movable. 

The  lower  jaw  can  be  moved  up  and  down. 

The  lips  can  be  closed,  or  kept  lightly  touching, 
or  the  lower  lip  may  touch  the  upper  teeth ;  or  the 
lips  may  be  apart,  assuming  various  shapes,  from  a 
narrow  slit  to  a  large  or  small  circle.  They  may 
also  be  thrust  forward,  protruded. 

The  tongue  is  capable  of  an  even  greater  variety 
of  position.  Again  watch  the  inside  of  your  mouth 
by  means  of  your  little  mirror.  Say  e  (as  in  he),  a 
(as  in  father),  o  (as  in  who),  and  observe  the  move- 
ments of  your  tongue;  then  make  the  same  move- 
ments, but  without  uttering  the  sounds.  You  will 
soon  feel  how  your  tongue  moves,  without  needing 
to  look  at  it.  This  consciousness  of  the  muscular 
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action  of  your  tongue  is  valuable,  and  you  must 
take  pains  to  develop  it.  Watch  the  movements 
of  your  tongue  as  you  utter  other  vowel  sounds; 
they  will  be  treated  systematically  in  due  course. 

By  means  of  these  movable  organs  of  speech  the 
mouth  passage  assumes  various  forms ;  it  may  still 
be  wide  enough  to  leave  a  free  course  for  the 
breath,  or  it  may  be  quite  narrow,  or  it  may  be 
closed  at  some  point. 

If  the  passage  is  free,  the  result  is  a  vowel;  if 
not,  it  is  a  consonant.1 

If  the  passage  is  so  narrow  at  some  point  that  the  10. 
breath  cannot  pass  through  without  rubbing  or 
brushing,  we  have  a  continuant  (sometimes  called 
a  fricative).  Thus  when  we  say  /  or  v,  the  breath 
passes  out  through  the  teeth;  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  sounds  being  that  in  saying  v,  the 
breath  is  also  engaged  in  setting  the  vocal  chords 
vibrating.  Say  e  (as  in  he)  and  gradually  raise  the 
tongue  still  further,  thus  narrowing  the  passage ; 
you  will  reach  a  point  when  you  no  longer  produce 
a  vowel,  but  a  continuant,  namely  the  sound  heard 
at  the  beginning  of  yes.  These  sounds  are  called 
continuants,  because  we  can  prolong  them  at  will ; 
indeed,  we  can  dwell  on  them  until  no  more  breath 
is  left  in  the  lungs. 

If  the  passage  is  closed  altogether  at  some  point,  we  U. 
have  a  stop ;  the  breath  is  stopped.     Say  hope  or  wit 
or  luck  and  notice  how  in  each  case  there  is  a  closure 

1  This  definition  has  its  drawbacks,  as  will  bo  seen  later, 
B 
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at  the  end.  Stops  consist  of  two  parts  :  the  closing 
of  the  passage,  and  the  subsequent  opening  of  it; 
this  opening  resembles  a  little  explosion,  and  stops  are 
accordingly  sometimes  called  plosives  or  explosives. 
Observe  that  the  ear  does  not  require  to  perceive  both 
the  closure  and  the  opening ;  one  is  enough  to  give 
the  impression  of  the  sound.  When  you  say  hope  or 
wit  or  luck,  you  need  only  hear  the  closing  of  the 
passage ;  you  can  leave  your  mouth  shut,  yet  to  the 
ear  the  word  will  seem  complete.  (The  sound  will, 
however,  carry  further  if  you  open  the  passage  again ; 
and  in  public  speaking  it  is  therefore  to  be  recom- 
mended.) Similarly,  in  uttering  the  words  pain,  tell, 
come,  only  the  opening  of  the  passage  is  audible ;  yet 
the  ear  is  satisfied.  In  the  middle  of  a  word  like 
night-time,  carefully  pronounced,  we  hear  both  the 
closure  and  the  opening ;  and  the  interval  between 
the  two  gives  our  ear  the  impression  that  there  are 
two  /'s.1  In  quick  speech,  however,  the  closure  is 
usually  inaudible  in  such  words  or,  more  correctly, 
the  sounds  overlap. 

12.  The  narrowing  or  closing  of  the  passage  may  be 
effected  at  various  points.     The  lips  may  be  partially 
or  completely  closed ;  the  lower  lip  may  be  pressed 
against  the  upper  teeth ;  different  parts  of  the  tongue 
may  be  pressed  against  the  teeth,  or  the  gums,  or 
the  palate.     Pass  your  finger  along  the  roof  of  your 
mouth,  and  notice  that  only  the  front  of  it  is  hard ; 
we  distinguish  the  hard  palate  and  the  soft  palate. 

13.  When  we  are  eating  or  drinking,  the  food  passes 
1  Consider  what  happens   in   the  case   of  such   words   as 

vintner,  lampman. 
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down  the  gullet,  behind  the  windpipe.  To  prevent 
food  entering  the  windpipe,  which  causes  a  choking 
sensation  and  coughing,  there  is  the  epiglottis  (see 
the  diagram  on  p.  10),  a  cartilaginous  flap  which 
covers  the  top  of  it ;  this  flap  is  raised  when  we  are 
breathing.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  rule,  not  to 
speak  while  you  are  eating. 

In  order  that  speech  may  have  its  full  effect,  it  is  14 
necessary  that  the  hearer  should  hear  well ;  this  is 
by  no  means  so  common  as  is  generally  supposed. 
The  importance  of  testing  the  eyesight  is  now  recog- 
nised ;  but  the  hearing  is  usually  neglected.  Atten- 
tion must  be  drawn  to  this  matter,  as  teachers  often 
regard  pupils  as  inattentive  and  dull  and  reprimand 
them,  when  they  are  really  hard  of  hearing.  The 
teacher's  mistake  is  to  some  extent  pardonable,  be- 
cause the  defect  is  easily  overlooked,  especially  as  a 
pupil  may  hear  badly  in  one  ear  and  not  in  the  other, 
and  thus  seem  inattentive  only  when  the  teacher 
happens  to  be  standing  on  the  side  of  his  defective 
ear.  Further,  it  is  a  defect  which  often  varies  in 
intensity  from  day  to  day,  according  to  the  pupil's 
general  condition  of  health.  These  considerations 
point  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  instituting  an  in- 
spection of  the  hearing  in  our  schools.  The  teacher 
can  himself  apply  the  simple  test  of  seeing  at  what 
distance  the  pupil  is  able  to  hear  whispered  double 
numbers,  such  as  35,  81 ;  each  ear  should  be  tested 
separately,  a  cloth  being  pressed  against  the  other. 
The  teacher  will  note  down  the  two  distances  for 
each  pupil,  and  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the 
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variations  observed.  It  is  clear  that  defective  hear- 
ing should  constitute  a  strong  claim  for  a  front  seat  in 
the  class-room,  more  so  than  defective  eyesight,  which 
can  usually  be  rectified  by  the  use  of  suitable  spectacles. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  lack  of 
cleanliness  in  the  ears  may  interfere  with  the  hear- 
ing, and  that  carelessness  with  regard  to  the  teeth 
may  lead  to  their  loss  and  to  defects  of  speech, 
apart  from  other  unpleasant  consequences.  It  is 
clear  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  tight-lacing 
renders  good  breathing  impossible  ;  and  the  fashion 
of  letting  the  hair  cover  the  ears  is  also  to  be  dis- 
couraged, as  rendering  the  hearing  more  difficult. 
In  men,  tight  collars  and  belts  often  interfere  with 
the  breathing. 

15.  Lastly,  teachers  (particularly  male  teachers)  require 
to  be  warned  against  shouting ;  this  only  tires  them 
and  irritates  the  nerves  of  their  pupils,  while  the 
same  object  can  be  achieved  by  careful  articulation. 
Where  it  is  used  "  to  keep  the  class  in  order,"  the 
teacher   should   earnestly   consider   how  it  is  that 
others  can   keep   order  without  shouting ;   usually 
his  difficulties  in  maintaining  discipline  are  due  to 
ill-health,  overstrain,  or  general  incapacity. 

When  the  throat  is  relaxed,  a  gargle  with  some 
astringent  will  be  found  a  simple  remedy ;  a  solution 
of  alum  in  water  may  be  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose, or  a  bit  of  borax  may  be  held  in  the  cheek. 

16.  From  a  very  early  time  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  represent  the  spoken  language  by  means  of  signs. 
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Picture  writing  is  a  primitive  and  clumsy  expedient. 
It  was  a  great  step  forward  when  signs  were  used  to 
represent  syllables,  a  still  further  improvement  when 
a  separate  sign  was  used  for  each  separate  sound. 

At  first  writing  was  roughly  phonetic,  in  other 
words,  one  sign  was  intended  to  represent  one  sound 
(or  set  of  sounds),  and  one  only;  and  this  is  still 
what  is  required  of  an  ideal  alphabet.  It  is  a  com- 
monplace remark  that  the  English  alphabet  largely 
fails  to  fulfil  this  requirement.  The  same  sign  repre- 
sents different  sounds  (sign,  sure,  easy) ;  the  same  sound 
is  represented  by  different  signs  (catch,  HI,  gneen, 
lac&).  Some  signs  are  superfluous  (c,  x) ;  some- 
times a  sound  is  written,  but  not  pronounced  (lamft, 
&nee);  sometimes  two  signs,  which  separately  ex- 
press two  sounds,  when  used  together  designate  a 
third  sound  altogether  different  from  these  two  (ch 
in  cAat  and  rich). 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  bewildering  state  of  17. 
things  1 

It  is  due  to  two  causes — the  natural  development 
of  the  language,  and  the  pedantic  interference  of  the 
learned. 

Language  is  constantly  changing.  The  rate  of 
change  is  not  perhaps  always  the  same,  but  change 
there  always  is.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the  older 
generation  and  the  younger  do  not  speak  exactly 
alike.  Now  the  changes  in  the  spoken  language  are 
gradual,  and  quite  unconscious;  but  a  change  in  the 
recognised  spelling  of  words  is  something  tangible. 
It  conflicts  with  a  habit  we  have  acquired. 
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In  mediaeval  times,  when  there  was  no  printing, 
no  daily  paper,  no  universal  compulsory  education, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  freedom  in  the  spelling, 
and  people  wrote  very  much  as  they  pleased — 
phonetically,  if  they  were  not  spoilt  by  "a  little 
knowledge."  But  the  invention  of  printing  and  the 
dissemination  of  learning  changed  all  this.  A  uni- 
form spelling  came  to  be  recognised;  the  nation 
acquired  the  habit  of  regarding  it  as  correct,  and 
would  tolerate  no  deviation  from  it.  Though  it 
represents  the  pronunciation  of  a  former  age,  we  still 
use  it ;  and  we  are  quite  upset  when  we  read  the  spel- 
lings labor,  center,  therefor,  nay  even  when  two  words 
are,  contrary  to  our  usage,  run  together,  as  in  forever. 

When  our  spelling  received  its  present  form  not 
only  was  the  language  very  differently  pronounced, 
but  the  pedantic  had  already  been  able  to  wreak 
their  wicked  will  on  it.  Thus  the  "  learned  "  men 
of  mediaeval  France  spelled  parfaict,  though  the  c  of 
Latin  perfectum  had  developed  into  the  i  of  parfait, 
and  they  did  not  pronounce  the  c  which  they  intro- 
duced into  the  spelling.  The  word  passed  into 
English,  and  here  also  the  c  was  at  first  only  written ; 
later  on  it  came  to  be  pronounced.  The  "  learned  " 
similarly  introduced  a  b  into  the  French  words  douter 
and  dette  (because  of  the  Latin  dubitare  and  debita), 
but  had  the  good  sense  to  drop  it ;  we  have  it  still 
in  doubt  and  debt,  though  we  leave  it  unpronounced. 
In  later  times  we  find  something  similar :  the  learned 
force  us  to  spell  philosophy  with  ph  and  not  /. 
The  word  comes  from  Greek  through  Latin  ;  the 
Greeks  pronounced  the  ph  actually  as  p  plus  h  at  the 
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time  when  the  Romans  took  to  spelling  Greek  words 
in  their  language,  and  these  continued  to  spell  ph 
even  when  the  Greeks  no  longer  pronounced  p  plus 
h,  but  /,  as  we  do  now. 

The  subject  of  spelling  reform  is  not  within  the  18. 
scope  of  this  book;  but  it  presents  itself  naturally 
to  all  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  lan- 
guage. It  seems  probable  that  much  good  will 
be  achieved  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Society 
(44  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C. ;  annual 
subscription  from  Is.),  which  has  been  recently 
established  and  will  undoubtedly  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  sister  society  in  the  United  States. 
Such  spellings  as  wel,  ful,  tho,  thru,  bred,  activ,  will 
surely  commend  themselves  as  soon  as  the  eye  of 
the  man  in  the  street  has  been  made  familiar 
with  them  and  the  etymological  sentimentalist  has 
realised  the  astounding  weakness  of  his  arguments. 

However  distant  may  be  a  complete  reform,  it  is 
certainly  helpful  to  be  conscious  of  the  evil;  only 
thus  can  we  neutralize  some  of  its  bad  effects.  The 
most  obvious  of  these  is  the  lack  of  ear  training 
in  our  schools,  where  the  mother  tongue  has  been 
learnt  on  the  basis  of  the  written  and  not  the  spoken 
language.  The  only  method  for  teaching  English 
reading  and  writing  which  can  commend  itself  to  the 
student  of  the  language  no  less  than  to  the  student 
of  childhood  is  the  method  identified  with  the  name 
of  Miss  Dale.  Apart  from  the  sympathy  and  love 
of  children  pervading  all  her  work,  it  is  of  unusual 
importance  because  she  has  solved  the  problem  of 
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starting  from  the  spoken  language,  while  avoiding 
all  phonetic  symbols. 

19.  It  is,  however,  convenient  for  the  student  of  phon- 
etics to  have  a  set  of  generally  accepted  signs  ;  other- 
wise he  would  be  unable  to  express  in  writing  the 
pronunciation  in   such  a  way  that   other  students 
could  understand  what  he  meant.    Without  phonetic 
symbols  the  designation  of  sounds  becomes  awkward. 
It  was  one  of  Miss  Dale's  many  happy  thoughts  to 
connect  sounds  and  their  written  form  with  definite 
words,  for  instance  the  "moon  oo  "  and  the  "fern  er  "; 
but  however  suitable  that  is  for  the  little  ones,  it  is 
inconvenient  for  the  grown-up  student. 

There  are  many  phonetic  alphabets ;  all  el»e  being 
equal,  the  one  most  widely  used  is  clearly  the  most 
valuable.  We  have  therefore  chosen  for  this  book 
the  alphabet  of  the  Association  phone"tique  Inter- 
nationale, which  is  already  well  known  in  England 
owing  to  its  use  in  a  number  of  books  for  elementary 
instruction  in  French,  German,  and  even  Latin.  It 
will  commend  itself  to  the  student  by  its  great  sim- 
plicity. What  will  really  present  difficulty  is  rather 
the  determination  of  the  actual  nature  of  the  spoken 
word,  than  the  representation  of  the  sounds  when 
once  determined. 

20.  We  now  give  the  sounds  occurring  normally  in 
standard  English,  and    their   phonetic   signs;    the 
signs   for   consonants  which   are   likely  to  be   un- 
familiar are  enclosed. 


Signs  for  the  Consonants 

Consonants. 

b    as  in     bat     rabble  tab 

p     as  in    pat     apple  tap 

m   as  in     man  hammer  lamb 

d     as  in     dab     bidden  bad 

t     as  in     tap     bitten  pat 

n     as  in     nut    winner  tun 

g     as  in     gut    waggle  tug 

k     as  in     cat    tackle  tack 


D    as  in 

singer       sing 

w    as  in 

wit 

IM.    as  in 

when 

v     as  in     van      never      leave 
f     as  in    fan      stiffer      leaf 


s 

as  in 

this 

leather 

clothe 

• 

e 

as  in 

thistle 

Ethel 

cloth 

z 

s 

as  in 
as  in 

zeal 
seal 

easel 
lesson 

lose 
lease 

3 

as  in 

leisure 

rouge 

1 

as  in 

shed 

ashes 

dash 

pill 

j 

as  in 

yes 

r 

1 
h 

as  in 
as  in 
as  in 

red 
lip 
hot 

very 
pallor 

1  !t  is  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  called  a  sound  of  stan- 
dard English  ;  see  §  31. 
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Vowels. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  signs  for  these,  as  many 
are  unfamiliar.  The  examples  given  will  convey  only 
a  general  idea  of  the  sounds,  which  are  discussed  in 
detail  in  §  36  and  foil.  The  sign  :  indicates  length, 
and  '  half  length. 

i:  is  the  first  vowel  sound  !  in  bead. 

I  is  the  vowel  sound  in  bit. 

e:  is  the  first  vowel  sound 1  in  braid. 

e  is  the  vowel  sound  in  bet. 

e:  is  the  first  vowel  sound  in  fairy. 

80  is  the  vowel  sound  in  bat. 

a  is  the  first  vowel  sound 1  in  bout,  bite. 

a:  is  the  first  vowel  sound  in  father. 

oi  is  the  first  vowel  sound  in  glory. 

o  is  the  vowel  sound  in  pot. 

o  is  the  first  vowel  sound  1  in  boat. 

ui  is  the  first  vowel  sound  x  in  rude. 

U  is  the  vowel  sound  in  put. 

91    is  the  vowel  sound  in  burn. 

\ 

o    is  the  second  vowel  sound  in  better. 
A    is  the  vowel  sound  in  but. 

1  It  is  most  important  that  you  should  not  confuse  sound 
with  letter.  Thus  in  bead  we  have  the  letters  e  and  a,  which 
represent  vowels  in  bed  and  bad  ;  but  the  e  in  bead  has  quite 
a  different  value  from  the  e  in  bed.  The  two  letters  ea  in  bead 
together  represent  two  sounds  which  are  described  in  §  42. 

\ 
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The  following  sentences  written  in  the  conventional 
and  the  phonetic  spelling  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
use  of  this  alphabet  for  representing  connected  speech 
as  spoken  (a)  very  carefully,  (6)  quite  colloquially. 

For  purposes  of  convenience  the  I  and  u  are  not  used  in 
ordinary  transcript,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  confusion. 

(a)  The  serious    student    of  phonetics    soon  grows 
89  si^rjas   stjuwdent^v  fo'netiks2  suwn  grouz 

interested  in  the  subject,    and  every  fresh  speaker 
interestid  in    89  SAbdsikt,  send  evri    frej     spijkg1 

presents    new    materials  for  study, 
pri'zents  njuw  ma'tii'rialz  f9   stAdi. 

(5)  Did  you  hear  what  he  told  me  last  night  ? 
dsu      hi9     wot    i   toul  mi  la:s  nait? 

1  In  the  Specimens  of  English  the  diphthongs  here  represented 
by  [uw]  and  [ij]  are  simply  printed  [u:]  and  [i:]. 

2  Observe  that  the  accent  [ '  ]  precedes  the  stressed  syllable. 
In  the  Specimens  of  English  the  vowel  of  the  stressed  syllable 
is  printed  in  this  type. 


THE  SOUNDS  CONSIDERED  SEPARATELY 
Consonants — stops. 

21.  The  sounds  which  present  least  difficulty  to  the 
student  are  the  stops,  in  producing  which  the  flow 
of  breath  is  completely  checked.  We  have  already 
seen  in  §  1 1  that  every  stop,  strictly  speaking,  consists 
of  three  parts,  the  closing  and  the  opening  of  the 
passage  and  the  pause  between,  and  that  only  the 
closing  or  only  the  opening  need  be  heard  for  the 
ear  to  distinguish  the  sound.  The  interval  between 
the  closure  and  the  opening  may  be  noticeable,  in 
which  case  we  call  the  consonant  double. 

Stops  may  be  voiced  or  voiceless,  that  is,  they 
may  be  produced  with  or  without  vibration  of  the 
vocal  chords  (see  §  7). 

Stops  may  be  produced  by  stopping  the  breath  at 
some  point  in  the  mouth  and  then  letting  it  burst 
through  the  obstacle ;  these  are  oral  stops. 

The  breath,  stopped  at  some  point  in  the  mouth, 
may  be  allowed  to  pass  out  through  the  nose ;  the 
sounds  thus  produced  are  called  nasal. 1 

Utter  the  following  sounds,  and  determine  whether 
they  are  voiced  or  voiceless,  oral  or  nasal : 

[p,  g,  n,  t,  b,  k,  m,  d,  T>]  2 

1  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  nasal  sounds,  in  producing 
which  the  breath  does  not  also  pass  out  through  the  mouth, 
i.e.  which  are  not  nasal  vowels  (see  §  8),  are  included  under 
"stops." 

2  Sounds    in    phonetic   transcript   are   enclosed   in    square 
brackets. 

28 
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According  to  the  place  of  articulation  we  dis- 
tinguish lip l  stops,  point 2  stops,  front  (palate) 3  stops 
and  back  (palate) 4  stops. 

Lip  stops. — When  the  breath  is  stopped  at  the  22. 
lips,  three  different  sounds  may  be  produced. 

1.  [p],  when  there  has  been  no  vibration  of  the 
vocal  chords. 

In  precise  or  emphatic  speech,  sufficient  breath 
escapes  after  the  opening  of  the  passage  to  give  the 
effect  of  [h]6;  thus  Pay,  pay/6  [phei,  phei].  This 
occurs  mostly  before  accented  vowels,  and  sometimes 
finally  7 :  /  hope  [ai  houph].8 

[p]  is  written  p  or  pp ;  rarely  ph  (as  in  a  common 
pronunciation  of  diphtheria  [dip#i:9ria],  for  which  see 
§27). 

Notice  the  spelling  of  hiccough  [hikAp]. 

2.  [b],  when  there  has  been  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords. 

[b]  is  written  b  or  bb. 

3.  [m],  when  the  velum  is  lowered  and  part  of  the 
breath  passes  out  through  the  nose.    (Generally  speak- 

1  Also  called  labial.  2  Also  called  dental.    8  Also  called  palatal. 

4  Also  called  velar  (from  velum,  for  which  see  §  8)  and  more 
usually,  but  less  accurately,  guttural. 

B  An  oral  stop  followed  by  [h]  is  called  an  aspirate.  Aspi- 
rates are  common  in  German,  but  practically  unknown  in 
standard  French. 

8  Examples  in  the  conventional  spelling  are  printed  in  italics. 

7  i.e.  at  the  end  of  a  word,  before  a  pause. 

8  When  the  aspiration  is  strongly  marked,  it  forms  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  speech  of  the  lower  middle  class  in  London  and 
some  home  counties. 
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ing,  this  sound  is  voiced ;  but  when  it  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  voiceless  sound,  it  may  be  partly  voiced, 
then  voiceless  (phonetic  sign :  m).  Then  lamp  is 
strictly  [laemmp].  We  may  say  :  [m]  is  unvoiced  or 
devocalized  before  a  voiceless  stop.)  Notice  the 
difference  in  length  of  [m]  in  lamb,  hammer,  glum, 
moon  ;  in  which  of  these  words  is  it  short  ? 

In  comfort,  triumph  the  [m]  is  often  labiodental :  the 
breath  is  stopped  by  the  upper  teeth  and  lower  lip, 
not  by  both  lips. 

In  prism,  schism  the  m  may  _have  syllabic  value ; 
it  then  does  the  work  usually  performed  by  a  vowel. 
We  say  [prizom]  or  [prizm],  where  [m]  is  the  sign 
for  syllabic  m. 

[m]  is  written  m  or  mm. 

23.  In  the  production  of  the  lip  stops  the  tongue  plays 
no  part,  except  by  leaving  a  free  passage ;  but  it  is 
active  in  the  production  of  the  stops  we  next  have 
to  consider.  This  is  therefore  the  right  place  to  give 
the  names  by  which  we  designate  the  various  parts 
of  the  tongue.  We  distinguish 

the  point, 

the  blade  (above  and  behind  the  point  when  the 
tongue  lies  flat), 

the  front  (yet  further  behind),  and 

the  back ;  also 

the  ridge  or  dorsum  (an  imaginary  line  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  tongue  from  end 
to  end),  and 

the  rim  (running  all  round  the  edge  of  the  tongue 
when  it  lies  flat). 
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When  the  narrowing  or  closure  of  the  passage  is 
made  by  the  front  rim  of  the  tongue,  we  say  it  is  of 
apical  formation ;  when  it  is  made  by  the  surface  of 
the  tongue  behind  the  front  rim,  we  say  it  is  of  dorsal 
formation. 

Point  stops.1 — The  breath  is  stopped  by  the  action  24. 
of  the  point  of  the  tongue  touching  the  teeth  (in 
which  case  we  have  true  dentals)  or  the  upper  gums 
(this  is  known  as  alveolar  articulation,  "alveoli" 
being  the  learned  word  for  the  gums).  In  English 
the  point  of  the  tongue  rarely  touches  the  teeth ; 
usually  it  touches  the  upper  gums,  sometimes  the 
hard  palate  (this  should  be  avoided),  in  which  case 
it  approaches  [k].  See  the  diagram  on  p.  126. 

Hence  in  careless  speech  at  last  sometimes  becomes 
|Vkla:st].2  Little  children  are  heard  to  say  [ikl]  for 
little ;  compare  also  the  change  from  Latin  tremere  to 
French  craindre. 

Three  different  sounds  may  be  produced  with  this 
stoppage : 

1.  [t],  when  there  has  been  no  vibration  of  the 
vocal  chords. 

In  precise  or  emphatic  speech,  sufficient  breath 
escapes  after  the  opening  of  the  passage  to  give  the 
effect  of  [h] ;  thus  take  it !  [tbeik  it].  This  occurs 
mostly  before  accented  vowels,  and  sometimes  finally ; 
he  sent  me  such  a  charming  note  [hi  sent  mi  sAtJ  0 
tjaimir)  nouth].3 

1  The  point  stops  are  also  called  teeth  or  dental  stops. 

2  On  the  other  hand,  in  Somerset  clean,  clod  are  sometimes 
pronounced  with  [tl-].  8  See  footnote  8  on  page  29. 
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In  certain  kinds  of  uneducated  southern  English 
speech  [t]  is  occasionally  dropped  between  vowels, 
in  such  words  as  water,  butter. 

[t]  is  written  t  or  tt;  d  in  the  ed  of  verbs  after 
voiceless  sounds,  as  in  stopped  [stopt] ;  rarely  th,  in 
words  of  foreign  origin. 

2.  [d],  when  there  has  been  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords. 

[d]  is  written  d  or  dd. 

3.  [n],  when  the  velum  is  lowered  and  the  breath 
passes  out  through  the  nose.     (Generally  speaking, 
this  sound  is  voiced ;   but  when  it  is  immediately 
preceded  or  followed  by  a  voiceless  sound,  it  may 
become  voiceless  (n)  in  part.     Then  sneer  is  strictly 
[snnio],  hint  [hinnt].)   Notice  the  difference  in  length 
of  [n]  in  mine,  own,  manner,  an,  name ;  in  which  of 
these  words  is  it  long? 

In  month,  anthem  the  [n]  is  a  true  dental :  the 
tongue  touches  the  teeth. 

In  listen,  open  we  may  have  syllabic  n  [n].  Compare 
what  was  said  about  syllabic  m  in  §  22. 

[n]  is  written  n  or  nn. 

25.      Front  and  back  stops. — The  breath  is  stopped  by 
some  part  of  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  meeting 
the  front  or  hard  palate,  giving  front  stops  •  or 
the  back  or  soft  palate,  giving  back  stops. 
Say  [ku]  and  then  [ki];   now  whisper  them.      In 
which  case  is  the  closure  more  forward    in    the 
mouth1?     Compare  with  these    the  place  of  closure 
when  you  say  [ka]. 
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From  these  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
effect  for  the  ear  is  very  much  the  same,  and  we 
shall  here  make  use  of  the  same  signs  for  front  and 
back  stops. 

In  cockney  speech  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to 
make  the  closure  so  far  forward  that  the  [k,  g]  are 
perceptibly  modified.  (This  pronunciation  is  sug- 
gested by  the  spelling  gyarden,  kyind,  employed  by 
those  who  try  to  represent  cockney  speech.)  The 
"palatalizing"  tendency  is  not  to  be  encouraged  ;  a 
more  effective  [k]  is  produced  by  distinctly  back- 
ward articulation.  Slight  variations  in  the  place  of 
closure  due  to  the  place  of  articulation  of  neigh- 
bouring sounds  in  a  word  are  inevitable. 

Three  different  sounds  may  be  produced  with  this 
stoppage. 

1.  [k],  when  there  has  been  no  vibration  of  the 
vocal  chords. 

In  precise  or  emphatic  speech,  sufficient  breath 
escapes  after  the  opening  of  the  passage  to  give  the 
effect  of  [h] ;  thus  come,  come !  [khAm,  khAm].  This 
occurs  mostly  before  accented  vowels,  sometimes 
finally,  give  him  a  good  shake !  [giv  im  9  gud  Jeik11].1 

[k]  is  written  c,  k,  ck,  cc  (as  in  accuse  [a'kjuwz]), 
ch  (as  in  chord  [ko:d]),  q  (as  in  queen  [kwijn]) ;  [ks] 
as  ks,  cc,  x,  xc. 

2.  [g],  when  there  has  been  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords. 

Sometimes  [g]  is  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the 

1  See  footnote  8  on  page  29. 
0 
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tongue  so  that  it  sounds  like  [d] ;  thus  glory  becomes 
dlory  [dlo:ri].  The  way  in  which  [1]  is  produced 
(see  §  33)  explains  this. 

[g]  is  written  g  and  gg\  rarely  gh  (as  in  ghost 
[goust]).  For  [ks]  and  [gz]  written  x  see  §  30. 

3.  [D],  when  the  velum  is  lowered  and  the  breath 
passes  out  through  the  nose.  (Generally  speaking, 
this  sound  is  voiced ;  but  when  it  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  voiceless  sound,  it  may  be  at  first 
voiced,  then  voiceless  [fj] ;  the  [n]  may  be  unvoiced 
(see  §  23,  3)  before  a  voiceless  stop.  Then  length  is 
strictly  [ler)T)#]  or  [lerjfjkfl].)  Notice  the  difference 
in  length  of  [rj]  in  sing,  singer,  drink,  bang ;  in  which 
of  these  words  is  it  short  ? 

[g]  is  written  ng,  as  in  long  [lot)],  and  n  before  g, 
k,  or  «,  as  in  longer  [loggo],  lank  [laegk],  lynx  [lipks]. 
What  does  ng  represent  in  singer  1  in  fin.g&r'l  in 
English  ? 

The  "  dropping  of  g  "  is  really  an  incorrect  term. 
There  is  no  [g]  in  the  ending  -ing  [19]  ; l  what  does 
take  place  is  the  substitution  of  [n]  for  [9].  This 
occurs  in  baby  speech,  in  vulgar  speech,  and  in  the 
speech  of  some  sections  of  society.  It  is  on  no 
account  to  be  tolerated. 

The  opposite  mistake  is  made  only  by  the  un- 
educated, who  pronounce  kitchen  as  [kitjig],  chicken 
as  [tjikig],  and  sudden  as  [sAdin]. 

Notice  the  substitution  of  this  sound  by  the  un- 
educated for  the  unfamiliar  palatal  nasal  [p]  in 

1  In  standard  English ;  in  certain  dialects  the  ending  -ing 
is  always  pronounced 
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Boulogne  [bulop],  the  uneducated  [bulogj^and  for 
the  equally  unfamiliar  nasal  vowel  [a]  in  the  French 
word  continent  [kotina],  the  uneducated  [kontinon], 

For  [n]  becoming  [m]  or  [rj]  by  assimilation,  see 
§49. 

Consonants — continuants. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  articulations  of  these  26. 
sounds  are  more  difficult  to  analyse  than  those  of 
the  stops.     There   is,  roughly  speaking,  only  one 
way  of  closing  a  passage  entirely ;   but  there  are 
various  ways  of  closing  it  partially. 

The  continuants  usually  go  in  pairs,  one  being 
voiceless,  the  other  voiced. 

Lip  continuants. — The  breath  passes  between  the 
two  lips  (hence  the  term  bilabials) ;  the  tongue  is  in 
a  position  somewhat  closer  than  the  [u]  position,  i.e. 
bunched  up  at  the  back  (see  §  43),  and  we  may  there- 
fore call  these  sounds  lip-velar  continuants. 

The  voiced  sound  [w]  is  that  commonly  used  in 
standard  English,  whether  the  spelling  be  w  or  wh. 
In  northern  English  and  in  Scotch  the  voiceless  [AV] 
is  used  where  the  ordinary  spelling  has  wh. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  [AV]  has  a  right  to  be 
regarded  as  a  normal  sound  in  standard  English. 
It  is  taught  by  professors  of  elocution,  and  is 
therefore  commonly  heard  at  recitals  and  also  at 
amateur  theatricals.  On  the  regular  stage  it  is  by 
no  means  the  rule,  and  in  the  pulpit  it  is  probably 
the  exception.  If  it  comes  naturally  to  pupils,  who 
bring  it  with  them  from  the  North,  they  need  not 
be  interfered  with ;  there  is  certainly  no  good  reason 
1  The  educated  commonly  say  [buloun] ;  [buloin]  is  also  heard. 
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why  it  should  be  forced  on  speakers  of  southern 
English,  who  generally  produce  a  grossly  exagge- 
rated and  quite  ludicrous  travesty  of  the  northern 
sound.  Which  do  you  use  yourself  1  If  [M],  is  it 
natural  to  you,  or  acquired  1  Do  the  rest  of  your 
family  use  it?  Any  of  your  friends?  What  pro- 
portion of  children  in  your  class? 

It  may  be  noted  that  after  voiceless  sounds  [AV] 
sometimes  takes  the  place  of  [w],  even  in  standard 
English ;  twenty  is  pronounced  [twenti]  or  [t^enti] 
and  swim  [swim]  or  [sA\im].  Sometimes  also  the 
sound  [AV]  is  heard  in  where  pronounced  with  great 
emphasis,  in  the  case  of  speakers  who  do  not  ordi- 
narily use  it. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  sounds  are  not  con- 
tinuants in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  for  the  lips 
are  gradually  brought  nearer  and  gradually  drawn 
apart.  The  sounds  do  not  continue  in  the  same 
position  at  all;  hence  they  have  been  described  as 
"gliding,"  not  "held." 

The  word  conquer  is  sometimes  pedantically  pro- 
nounced [korjkwa]  instead  of  [korjka] ;  but  it  is  the 
rule  to  sound  the  [w]  in  conquest.  Compare  liquor 
[liko],  exchequer  [eks'tjeko]. 

A  w  has  often  influenced  a  following  a.  Consider 
the  following  cases : 

was,  warm,  squabble,  quality,  quack,  quarrel,  quaff, 
wasp,  water,  waft,  walk,  swallow. 

27.  Lip  teeth  continuants. — The  breath  passes  be- 
tween the  lower  lip  and  the  upper  teeth  (also 
between  the  interstices  of  the  upper  teeth);  the 
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sounds  produced  in  this  way  are  also  called  labio- 
dentals. 

The  voiceless  sound  [f]  is  usually  written  /  or  ff, 
also  ph  (in  words  taken  from  Greek) ;  note  also  the 
gh  in  laugh,  etc. 

Notice  our  reluctance  to  pronounce  phth  [f0],  as 
shown  in  the  dropping  of  ph  in  phthisis,  and  the 
frequent  substitution  of  p  for  ph  in  diphtheria, 
diphthong,  naphtha,  ophthalmia,  which  is,  however, 
avoided  by  careful  speakers. 

The  voiced  sound  [v]  is  usually  written  v. 

Sounds  very  like  [f,  v]  can  be  produced  with 
both  lips.  Though  they  do  not  ordinarily  occur 
in  English,  it  will  be  good  practice  for  you  to 
produce  them. 

When  [v]  is  final,  it  is  not  voiced  to  the  end,  but 
passes  into  whispered  [v]  (symbol  v),  which  sounds  ' 
very  much  like  voiceless  [f] ;  in  other  words,  the 
vocal  chords  cease  to  vibrate  before  the  breath 
ceases  to  pass  between  the  lower  lip  and  the  upper 
teeth.  We  may  say  :  final  [v]  is  devocalised. 

Observe  thief,  but  thieves  and  to  thieve  \  loaf,  but 
loaves ;  shelf,  but  shelves  and  to  shelve. 

The  ph  in  nephew  is  pronounced  [v],  but  [f]  is 
heard  in  dialects. 

Point  continuants. — We  have  seen  above  (§  24)  28. 
that  in  English  the  tongue,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
rarely   touches    the    teeth    in    the    case    of    point 
stops.    Similarly  the  narrowing  of  the  passage  which 
leads  to  the  production  of  point  continuants  (except 
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[0,5])  is  not  necessarily  between  the  tongue  and  the 
teeth ;  in  some  cases  it  is  indeed  a  good  deal  farther 
back. 

The  point  continuants  include  : 

1.  The  hushing,  hissing,1  and  lisping  sounds,  and 
the  r  sounds,  in  which  the  place  of  articulation  is 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  mouth  (medial  forma- 
tion); and 

2.  The  I  sounds,  the  narrowing  for  which  is  be- 
tween the  side  rim  or  rims  of  the  tongue  and  the 
side  teeth  (lateral  formation). 

The  r  sounds  and  the  I  sounds  are  sometimes  called 
liquids. 


29.  The  hushing  sounds. — For  the  production  of  the 
sh  sounds  the  passage  is  narrowed  between  the  blade 
(see  §  23)  of  the  tongue  and  the  hard  palate.  A  broad 
current  of  air  is  broken  against  the  edge  of  the  teeth. 
There  is  some  friction  between  the  tongue  and  the 
gums,  but  that  against  the  front  teeth  is  more 
noticeable. 

Watch  a  Frenchman  uttering  these  sounds,  and 
see  what  he  does  with  his  lips.  Do  you  use  your 
lips  in  the  same  way? 

The  voiceless  [$]  is  usually  written  sh  •  also  s  after 

consonants   (as  in  tension  [tenjon],  censure  [senjo]). 

It  is  written  ss,  c  or  t  before  a  front  vowel  (e  or  t), 

(as  in  passion  [psejon],  capricious  [ke'pri$9s],  station 

\[steijen]).     In  all  these  cases  [J]  arose  from  [sj]. 

1  The  hushing  and  hissing  sounds  are  also  called  sibilants. 
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Observe  the  colloquial  pronunciation  of  this  year 
as  [Si$  J9i]  ;  six  years  [sik$  joiz]. 

The  combination  [t$]  is  very  common,  and  is  usually 
written  ch  or  tch.  In  some  cases  it  arises  from  [tj], 
when  t  follows  the  chief  accent  of  the  word  and  '  ,-/ 
precedes  either  a  front  vowel  (e  or  i)  or  ul  which 
goes  back  to  [ju:]  (as  in  righteous  [rait$9s],  nature 
[neitja]).  The  combination  [kj]  similarly  goes 
back  to  [ksj]  in  anxious  [serjkjos]  (notice  anxiety 
[aerj(g)'zaioti]).  Luxury  is  [lAk$9ri],  but  luxurious  is 
[Igg'zuirigs]  or  [bg'zjuirigs],  sometimes  [lag'sumes]. 

The  pronunciation  of  associate  as  [o'sousieit],2 
officiate  as  [o'fisieit],  instead  of  [o'soujieit,  o'fijieit],  IB 
pedantic ;  [pro'pisieit]  is  also  faulty  for  [pro'pijieit]. 

The  voiced  [3]  standing  alone  between  vowels  is 
not  common  in  English,  being  found  only  where  s 
is  followed  by  a  front  vowel,  or  by  u  which  goes 
back  to  [jus].  Here  the  development  is  from  [sj] 
to  [zj]  and  then  to  [3].  Examples  are  vision  [visen], 
measure  [111659].  The  spelling  z  is  found  only  in  \f^ 
azure  [2639]  or  [eisjg],  sometimes  [sesjug]. 

Observe  the  careless  pronunciation  of  as  usual  as 
[863  juw3uol],  praise  ye  the  Lord  as  [preis  jij  89  loid]. 
India  rubber  is  generally  pronounced  [ind39  rAbg]. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  [ds]  is  quite 
common.  This  is  written  j  (as  in  jet  [dset]),  g  before 
e  or  i  (as  in  gem  [dsem],  gin  [dsin],  age  [eids] ; 
observe  also  gaol  [dseil]),  and  sometimes  dg  (as  in 

1  See  also  §  45. 

'Some    speakers    say    [Vsoujieit]    but    [o'sousieij9n], 
it]  but  [i'nAnsiei$9n]. 
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edge  [eds]).     It   is    spelled   ch   in  ostrich,  sandwich* 
Greenwich,  Harwich,  Woolwich,  and  in  spinach. 

What  is  the  value  of  ng  in  the  following  words : — 
hang,  longing,  lounging,  language,  engage,  hunger,  hinge? 

30.  The  hissing  sounds. — Distinguish  clearly  the  voice- 
less [s]  as  in  seal&nd  the  voiced  [z]  as  in  zeal.  Compare 
the  manner  of  production  of  the  hissing  and  the 
hushing  sounds :  utter  [$]  and  [s].  (Why  will  these 
show  the  distinction  more  clearly  than  [5]  and  [z]  1) 
You  will  find  that  the  breath  is  more  widely  diffused 
when  you  utter  [$] ;  in  producing  [s]  your  tongue 
forms  a  narrow  channel  and  the  breath  is  thus 
directed  against  a  point.  See  the  diagram  on  p.  126. 
The  usual  spelling  of  both  voiceless  [s]  and  voiced 
[z]  is  s.  Notice  that 

1.  The  s  of  inflections  is  [z]  after  a  voiced  sound : 
compare  fills  [filz],  glances  [glamsiz],  dogs  [dogz),  faces 
[feisiz],  but  hiis  [hits],  cats  [ksets]. 

2.  The  final  s  of  some  words  of  one  syllable  is  [z] : 
as,  has,  is,  his,  was ;  but  this,  us. 

3.  Sometimes  the  verb  has  [z],  the  substantive  or 
adjective  [s] : 

use  [juwz]  use  [juws] 

diffuse  [di'fjuwz]  diffuse  [di'f juws] 

close  [klouz]  close  [klous] 

lose  [luwz]  loose  [luws] 

(Notice  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  vowel.) 
1  Many  pronounce  [tj]  in  sandwich,  [d3J  in  sandwiches. 
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4.  Notice  also  that  we  have 

W  W 

in  reserve  in  research 

disease  disobey 

dissolve  dissolvent,  dissolute 

presumption  presuppose 

Find  other  examples  (there  are  many).  How  do 
you  pronounce  disarm  1 

5.  x  represents  [ks] 

in  exercise,  excellent,  and  in  extra,  exceed,  express,  extol, 
but  [gz]  in  exert,  examine,  anxiety,  exult,  exonerate,  ex- 
orbitant, exotic. 

Do  you  agree  with  this  statement  ? 

Try  to  find  a  rule  for  the  pronunciation  of  x. 

In  exile  both  pronunciations  of  x  may  be  heard, 
[ks]  being  perhaps  the  more  common. 

For  the  dropping  of  h  in  compounds  with  ex-  see 
§47. 

The  voiceless  [s]  is  usually  written  s,  but  also  ss, 
and  c  or  sc  before  e  and  i  (as  in  city,  scene,  but  not  in 
sceptic  [skeptik]). 

Say  which  of  the  sounds  [J,  5,  t$,  ds,  s,  z]  occur  in 
the  following  words  : 

church,  machine,  ledger,  leisure,  seizure,  cease,  ease, 
scissors,  chisel,  lesion,  legion,  singe,  excessive,  example. 

Notice  that  final  [z]  is  unvoiced  towards  the  end ; 
thus  is  is  strictly  [izg] ;  compare  what  was  said  about 
final  [v]  in  §  27.  Is  she  often  becomes  [isji]  or  [iji]. 

The  term  lisping  is  given  to  various  mispronun- 
ciations of  the  s  sounds.  It  may  be  due  to  a  lasting 
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or  a  passing  malformation  of  the  teeth,  palate,  or 
tongue,1  or  it  may  be  simply  a  bad  habit.  A  slight 
habitual  lisp  is  often  heard,  and  parents  and  friends 
'  -x  4~  have  been  known  foolishly  to  encourage  a  child  in 
the  belief  that  the  lisp  is  "  pretty  " ;  it  is  important  to 
drive  this  idea  out  of  the  child's  head.  The  treat- 
ment of  lispers  is  varied;  generally  they  can  pro- 
duce the  right  sound  after  some  experimenting. 
When  the  right  sound  has  been  found  and  distin- 
guished by  the  child,  the  rest  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
perseverance.  There  must  be  frequent  repetition  in 
many  combinations.  The  exercises  should  be  practised 
sparingly  at  first,  and  gradually  increased,  otherwise 
the  strain  may  be  too  great  and  interfere  with  the 
child's  regular  work. 

31.  The  lisping  sounds. — Distinguish  clearly  the 
voiceless  [0]  as  in  thistle,  and  the  voiced  [5]  as  in  this. 
Compare  the  manner  of  production  of  the  lisping  and 
the  hissing  sounds  :  utter  [6]  and  [s].  You  will  find 
that  in  the  case  of  [0]  the  breath  is  not  passing 
through  a  narrow  channel,  and  issues  between  the  tips 
of  the  upper  teeth  and  of  the  tongue.  The  tongue  may 
be  between  the  teeth,  and  the  sounds  are  accordingly 
sometimes  called  interdental ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
essential.  Our  English  lisping  sounds  are  usually 
formed  between  the  point  of  the  tongue  and  the 
back  of  the  front  upper  teeth ;  part  of  the  tongue 
fills  up  the  small  gap  between  the  teeth,  without 
advancing  beyond  their  back  surface. 

1  In  a  great  many  cases  lisping  is  due  to  an  over-long 
tongue;  or  the  tongue  may  be  "tied,"  in  which  case  the 
ligature  is  easily  cut. 
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Which  of  the  following  words  have  [0]  and  which 
have  [5]  ? 

thorn,  thou,  bath*,  baths*,  bathe*,  then,  think,  clothe*, 
cloth*,  with,  father,  thump,  lethal,  leather,  lath,  lathe, 
lithe,  loath*,  loathe*,  breath*,  breathe*,  heathen,  heath, 
heaths,  wreathe*,  wreath*,  wreaths*,  seethe,  truth*, 
truths*. 

What  do  you  notice  with  regard  to  the  words 
marked  with  an  asterisk  1  Of  what  does  it  remind 
you  in  connection  with  the  hissing  sounds  ? 

Notice  that  final  [5]  is  unvoiced  or  whispered  to- 
wards the  end ;  compare  what  has  been  said  about 
final  [v]  and  final  [z]. 

A  fault,  common  especially  in  bad  southern 
English,  and  found  almost  invariably  in  baby  speech, 
is  the  substitution  of  [v,  f]  for  [5,  &].  The  baby  says 
[fAm]  for  [0Am],  the  cockney  [nafirjk]  for  [nA0ig], 
[feve]  for  [f  eSo].  This  fault  should  on  no  account  be 
tolerated ;  the  child  (we  are  of  course  not  referring 
to  the  baby)  can  produce  the  lisping  sounds  without 
difficulty.  It  need  only  be  told  to  place  the  tongue 
between  the  teeth.  When  once  the  difference  in  the 
manner  of  production  of  [f]  and  [0]  is  known,  the 
child  can  also  hear  the  difference;  all  that  is  now 
required  is  perseverance. 

In  careless  speech  [h]  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
[0],  thus  I  think  so  becomes  [ai  hirjk  sou].  This  also 
has  its  parallel  in  baby  speech,  e.g.  [huga]  for  sugar. 

The  liquids. — This  designation   comprises  the  r  32. 
sounds  and  the  I  sounds. 
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The  sounds  written  r  are  extremely  varied,  and 
are  likely  to  give  some  trouble  to  the  student.  He 
should  in  the  first  place  ascertain  from  his  friends 
(we  are  assuming  that  these  speak  standard  English) 
whether  they  notice  anything  peculiar  about  his  r. 
If  they  do  not,  it  is  probable  that  he  uses  the 
untrilled  r.  (The  phonetic  sign  for  this  is  [i],  but  it 
is  customary  to  use  [r],  unless  exceptional  accuracy 
be  desired.) 

This  sound  is  produced  by  allowing  the  breath  to 
pass  between  the  raised  point  of  the  tongue  and  the 
ridge  of  the  upper  gums.1  When  the  breath  makes 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  vibrate,  we  have  the  trilled  or 
rolled  [r].  Can  you  roll  your  r  ?  Does  anyone  you 
know  habitually  do  so  1  Have  you  noticed  whether 
Frenchmen  or  Germans  ever  do  it  ? 

Another  kind  of  r  is  that  produced  at  the  back  of 
the  mouth,  by  the  help  of  the  uvula  (see  §  8),  and 
called  the  throat  r  or  uvular  r  (phonetic  sign  :  [R]), 
as  distinguished  from  the  tongue  or  teeth  r  (lingual 
or  dental  r).  It  is  not  a  normal  sound  in  standard 
English,  but  is  occasionally  found.  It  used  to  be 
frequent  in  Durham  and  Northumberland  (the 
"Northumbrian  burr"),  but  is  dying  out  there  now. 

Notice  that  after  [t]  and  [d]  the  narrowing  for  [r] 
is  particularly  small,  and  therefore  the  friction  of  the 
breath  particularly  noticeable.  Say  such  words  as 
dry,  drink,  droll,  try,  trill,  trap,  and  carefully  observe 
the  nature  of  the  [r].  Notice  also  that  after  voiceless 

1  The  back  of  the  tongue  may  also  be  raised  to  some  extent ; 
how  does  this  explain  the  substitution  of  [w]  for  [r]  which  is 
sometimes  heard  ? 
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sounds  the  [r]  often  becomes  voiceless  [r],  as  in 
praise,  try,  increase.  Sometimes  tried  almost  sounds 
like  chide,  because  the  passage  of  the  breath  is  not 
stopped  and  the  vocal  chords  have  not  begun  to 
vibrate.  Try  to  utter  a  voiceless  [r]  by  itself; 
practise  the  series  [r  r  r  r  r]. 

There  is  also  a  peculiar  variety  of  r  found  after  g, 
as  in  great,  green,  grass.  This  r  is  a  kind  of  palatal 
blade  continuant,  and  its  use  should  be  avoided,  as 
it  is  generally  held  to  be  affected. 

In  standard  English  the  written  r  is  only  pro- 
nounced initially  (as  in  red),  between  a  consonant  and 
a  vowel  (as  in  bread,  angry),  and  between  vowels,  the 
second  of  which  is  not  only  written,  but  actually 
pronounced  (as  in  very).1 

It  is  not  pronounced  between  a  vowel  and  a  con- 
sonant (as  in  arm,  lord),  nor  when  it  is  final  in  the 
spelling  or  followed  by  a  vowel  which  is  only  written 
and  not  actually  pronounced  (as  in  bar,  bare).  Its 
place  is  in  many  cases  taken  by  the  neutral  vowel 
[a]  (see  §  38). 

Observe  that  a  final  r  is  pronounced  when  the 
next  word  begins  with  a  vowel.  (Is  there  anything 
like  this  in  French  ?)  Thus  we  say  better  [beta],  but 
[betar  an  beta] ;  ever  [eva],  but  [for  evar  end  eva] ; 
here  [hia],  but  [hi^r  on  Ssia] ;  stir  up  [stair  Ap],  but 
[st9i  Sa  faia].  There  is,  however,  nowadays  a  ten- 
dency to  leave  even  this  r  unpronounced. 

The  fact  that  such  words  as  better  have  two  forms, 

1  The  rule  may  also  be  stated  thus  :  r  is  only  heard  when  a 
vowel  follows  in  the  same  or  the  next  word.  "  Vowel"  must 
here  be  taken  to  include  [j]. 


' 
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with  and  without  [r],  has  led  to  the  addition  of  [r] 
when  there  is  no  justification  for  it.  Even  educated 
people  are  often  heard  to  pronounce  the  idea  of  it  as 
[Si  aidiar  ov  it]  ;  The  India  Office  sometimes  becomes 
[Si  indjar  ofis];  china  ornaments  becomes  [tjainar 
ornaments]  ;  and  clergymen  have  been  known  to  say 
[vik'toijar  au9  kwijn].  Similarly,  in  vulgar  speech 
[Sa  windar  iz  oupan],  [pa'pa:r  az  gon  aut],  etc.,  are 
quite  common. 

There  is  an  affected  pronunciation  of  this  [9] 
which  makes  it  approximate  to  a  deep  [a];  the 
comic  papers  represent  my  dear  fellow  as  "  my  deah 
fellah  "  to  indicate  the  speech  of  a  swell. 

The  substitution  of  [w]  for  [r]  is  a  mannerism 
which  should  not  be  tolerated  ;  it  is  the  result  of  a 
bad  habit,  not  of  any  defect  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

When  a  word  contains  the  letter  r  twice,  careless 
speakers  incline  to  drop  one  of  them;  February 
becomes  [febjuari],  temporarily  [temparili],  library 
[laibri],  literary  [litari],  supernumerary  [sjuwpanjuw- 
mari],  contemporary  [kantempari].  Veterinary  usually 
becomes  [vetanri]  or  [vetnari]. 

33  In  order  to  produce  the  sound  of  [1],  we  let 
the  breath  pass  out  between  the  side  rims  of  the 
tongue  and  the  side  gums  and  teeth  ;  the  point  of 
the  tongue  touches  the  roof  of  the  mouth  somewhere 
along  the  middle  line. 

Utter  [1]  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  drawn 
back  as  far  as  possible  ;  then  utter  [1]  several  times, 
gradually  bringing  the  point  of  the  tongue  forward, 
until  it  eventually  touches  the  teeth.  You  will 
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notice  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  sound  :  the 
sound  is  "dark"1  when  the  tongue  is  farther  back, 
"  clear  "  when  it  is  forward  in  the  mouth.  Notice 
that  when  the  tongue  is  drawn  back,  it  is  bunched 
up  behind.  In  standard  English  the  [1]  is  frequently 
pronounced  with  the  tongue  fairly  back  in  the 
mouth;  the  "darkness"  of  the  [1]  is  particularly 
noticeable  when  it  comes  at  the  end  of  a  word.2 

Excessive  withdrawal  of  the  tongue  tip  is  not  to 
be  encouraged  in  children ;  they  should  rather 
practise  the  "  clear  "  [1],  though  they  need  not  go  so 
far  as  actually  to  "  let  the  tongue  touch  the  teeth." 
This  is,  however,  a  good  rule,  and  if  instilled  in 
the  children  will  do  something  to  counteract  any 
tendency  to  "  darkness  "  of  the  [1].  It  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  acquire  the  habit  of  actually  touching 
the  teeth  when  they  say  [1] ;  but  a  sufficiently  "clear" 
[1]  can  be  obtained  if  the  point  of  contact  is  at  the 
upper  gums,  and  even  a  little  farther  back  than 
that.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  [1]  may  be  "  dark," 
even  when  the  point  of  the  tongue  touches  the  teeth, 
if  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised. 

In  cockney  speech  the  [1]  is  sometimes  lost,  through 
no  contact  taking  place ;  tail  is  pronounced  [tsejo]  or 
something  similar,  with  a  very  open  [o]  (see  §  43)  in 
place  of  [1],  and  after  consonants  also  the  final  I,  as 
in  giggle,  is  very  liable  to  disappear.  This  recalls  the 
treatment  of  final  r  in  standard  English.  In  careless 
speech  the  [1]  also  disappears  in  only  and  in  all  right. 

JThe  term  "dark"  here  implies  a  deep  and  obscure  reson- 
ance, with  little  friction. 

2  Contrast  the  [1]  of  will  and  willing  (where  its  position 
between  front  vowels  leads  to  forward  formation). 
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i/*  Colonel  is  pronounced  [ko:nal] ;  the  older  spelling 
coronet  explains  this. 

Notice  that  when  [1]  comes  next  to  a  voiceless 
sound,  it  may  become  partly  or  wholly  voiceless  Q]. 
Thus  dear  becomes  [kjiie],  halt  [holt].  The  friction 
becomes  noticeable  then;  try  to  utter  [J]  and 
observe  this.  The  voiceless  sound  is  the  familiar 
Welsh  H. 

In  bubble,  riddle,  etc.,  we  may  have  syllabic  I  []]. 
Compare  what  was  said  about  syllabic  m  in  §  22, 
and  about  syllabic  n  in  §  24. 

The  I  is  not  pronounced  in  calf,  half,  salve,1  balk, 
caulk,  chalk,  falcon,2  folk,  stalk,  talk,  walk,  yolk,  almond, 
alms,  balm,  calm,  palm,  psalm,  qualm,  salmon,  solder, 
should,  would,  could  (where  it  is  not  etymologically 
justified) ;  golf  is  usually  [golf],  but  also  [gof]3,  and 
rarely  [go:f].3 

It  was  said  above  that  for  [1]  we  let  the  breath 
pass  out  at  both  sides  of  the  mouth;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  people  let  it  out  only  on  one 
side.  On  which  side  does  it  pass  out  in  your  own 
case  ?  Is  the  same  true  of  your  whole  family  ? 
Ascertain  which  is  the  usual  side  in  the  case  of 
friends. 

Q  A       Front  continuants.  —  Watch   with  your  mirror 

'  what  the  tongue  does  when  you  utter  the  word  he. 

You  see  that  it  rises  in  front.     Eaise  it  a  little  more, 

until  the  passage  becomes  quite  narrow ;  the  vowel 

1  Some  pronounce  this  word  [sselv]. 

2  Some  pronounce  this  word  [folken]. 

8  These  are  modifications  of  the  Scotch  form  of  tbe  word. 
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will  pass  into  the  sound  which  we  have  at  the 
beginning  of  yes  [jes],  and  which  we  also  have  in 
sue  [sju:w],  for  which  see  §  45.  As  a  rule  the 
friction  is  very  slight,  and  indeed  hardly  perceptible 
to  the  ear ;  but  in  the  slowly  uttered,  deliberate  yes 
the  friction  can  often  be  heard  very  distinctly.  The 
sound  is  also  noteworthy  as  being,  like  [w]  and  [a], 
"gliding,"  not  "held"  (see  §§  26,  32).  In  careless 
speech  it  sometimes  passes  into  [3]  after  [d] ;  during 
is  pronounced  [dsuwrir)]  instead  of  [djuwrirj],  the 
dew  becomes  [dsuw],  it  made  you  start  [it  mei  dsu 
stait].  Soldier  is  regularly  pronounced  [souldsa], 
not  [souldjo] ;  and  verdure,  grandeur,  have  both  pro- 
nunciations, [dja]  being  preferred  by  careful  speakers. 
After  voiceless  sounds,  as  in  Tuesday,  tube,  [j] 
occasionally  passes  into  the  corresponding  voiceless 
[9],  which  is  the  consonant  sound  in  the  German 
ich ;  and  sometimes  it  even  becomes  [$],  compare  the 
careless  pronunciation  of  don't  you  know  [dountjonou], 
last  year  [lais  t$io],  he'll  meet  you  [hijl  mijtju] ;  /  shall 
hit  you  is  in  vulgar  speech  [ai  $el  it$9].  For  this 
development  in  unstressed  syllables,  see  §  45. 

Back  continuants. — When  we  utter  the  vowel 
sound  of  who  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised ;  if  we 
raise  it  a  little  higher,  there  is  friction,  and  we 
obtain  the  back  continuants.  These  do  not  normally 
belong  to  standard  English.  The  voiceless  [x]  is, 
however,  not  uncommon  in  the  pronunciation  of 
words  taken  from  Scotch,  "Welsh,  or  German ;  even 
in  such  words  [k]  is  generally  substituted.  The 
Scotch  loch  is  pronounced  [lox]  or  [lok] ;  the  German 
D 
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Hoch(heimer)  is  always  spelt  and  pronounced  hock 
[hok].     In  Scotch  [x]  occurs  normally. 

Throat  r  (uvular  r). — This  sound,  which  does  not 
normally  belong  to  standard  English,  has  been 
referred  to  in  §  32. 

35.  The  h  sounds. — We  considered  the  glottis  (the 
interval  between  the  vocal  chords)  in  §  6.  We  saw 
that  when  it  is  quite  open,  the  breath  passes  through 
without  producing  any  audible  sound.  When,  how- 
ever, the  glottis  is  somewhat  narrowed,  the  breath 
brushes  past  the  vocal  chords,  and  an  h  is  produced ; 
this  we  may  call  a  voiceless  glottal  continuant.1 

Now  there  may  be  various  kinds  of  glottal  [h]. 
The  passage  between  the  vocal  chords  may  be  more  or 
less  narrow,  and  it  may  remain  uniform  or  gradually 
grow  narrower  or  wider.  The  current  of  breath  may 
be  strong  or  weak ;  it  may  be  of  uniform  force,  t>r 
gradually  grow  stronger  or  weaker.  When  there  is 
a  strong  current  of  breath,  and  the  opening  is  very 
narrow,  we  call  it  "  wheezing." 

In  standard  English  the  A  is  a  glottal  continuant 
only  when  there  is  precise  and  emphatic  utterance. 
Ordinarily  it  is  produced  in  the  mouth  passage. 
When  we  say  ha,  the  vocal  chords  are  not  drawn 
together  until  the  vowel  is  sounded;  the  mouth, 

1  [h]  is  described  as  voiceless  ;  but  it  may  also  be  produced 
with  voice.  We  have  seen  that  the  vocal  chords  consist  of  a 
fleshy  and  a  cartilaginous  part :  it  is  possible  to  let  the  former 
vibrate,  while  the  latter  is  left  open,  and  the  breath  passing 
through  produces  [h].  Try  to  utter  this  sound. 
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however,  gets  into  position  for  uttering  the  vowel  a 
little  before  the  time,  and  the  breath  as  it  passes 
through  produces  an  h  sound.  In  [ha]  then,  we 
practically  have  a  voiceless  [a]  followed  by  the 
ordinary  voiced  [a] ;  in  he,  a  voiceless  [i]  followed  by 
the  ordinary  [i]  vowel;  in  who,  a  voiceless  [u]  fol- 
lowed by  the  ordinary  [u].  Whisper  these  words, 
and  also  hay  and  hoe ;  and  after  each,  whisper  the 
[h]  only.  Notice  that  the  ear  detects  an  actual 
difference  in  these  h  sounds. 

A  good  deal  depends  on  the  current  of  breath 
with  which  the  [h]  is  uttered.  In  standard  English 
the  current  does  not  keep  on  growing  in  volume 
until  the  vowel  is  sounded ;  it  distinctly  diminishes 
before  the  vowel  appears.  This  may  be  graphically 
represented  by  the  signs  [  <  h  >  ]. 

If  the  current  of  breath  does  not  diminish  in  this 
way,  but  starts  weakly  and  does  not  reach  its 
maximum  force  until  the  vowel  is  reached,  the  ear 
does  not  receive  the  impression  of  a  distinct  [h]. 
This  sound  may  be  written  [h<]  or  simply  [<]. 
This  (the  "soft  breath")  precedes  initial  vowels 
in  standard  English;  it  is  the  sound  which  in 
cockney  speech  commonly  represents  the  more 
distinct  [  <  h  >  ] ;  those  who  use  it  are  said  to  "  drop 
their  h's."  Conscious  of  the  defect,  they  often  prefix 
a  full,  even  an  exaggerated  [h]  to  words  which  have 
no  h.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  carelessness  in 
the  use  of  h  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  no  h  is  ever  dropped  in  the  speech  of 
Americans,  except  in  the  weak  forms  of  he,  him,  her. 
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[h]  occurs  in  standard  English  only  before  stressed 
vowels.  Initial  h  before  unstressed  vowels  is  only 
pronounced  when  preceded  by  a  pause. 

Notice  that : 

1.  Written   h  is  not  pronounced  in  heir,   honest, 
honouvr,  hour,  and  words  derived  from  these. 

It  is  now  pronounced  in  standard  English  in  herb, 
hospital,  humble,  humour  (a  fair  number  of  educated 
speakers  still  pronounce  this  word  without  [h]). 

2.  It  is  regarded  as  correct  to  say  a  history,  but  an 
historical  novel ;  a  habit,  but  an  habitual  action ;  many, 
however,  pronounce  the  h  in  both  cases. 

3.  Certain  words  drop  the  h  when  they  occur  in 
an  unstressed  position  in  the  sentence ;   this  is  a 
regular  feature  of  standard  colloquial  speech,  and 
does  not  convey  the  slightest  suggestion  of  vulgarity. 
It  must  be  recognised  that  such  words  have  two 
forms,  weak  and  strong,  according  as  they  are  used 
without  or  with  emphasis.     Compare  the  following 
sentences  : 

Tom  has     been    there.  Has  he  though? 

torn    oz  bijn  (bin)  5si9.  haez    i      Sou  ? 

I  gave  her  a  book.  What,  to  her  ? 

ai  geiv   9r  9  buk.  wot,    tu  hg;  ? 

Find  as  many  words  having  strong  and  weak 
forms  as  you  can  by  observing  the  ordinary  speech 
of  those  around  you.  Then  compare  the  list  given 
in  §47. 

For  the  dropping  of  h  in  the  second  part  of  com- 
pound words,  see  §  47. 
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VOWELS 

We  have  considered  the  sounds  produced  when  the  36. 
passage  through  which  the  breath  passes  is  closed 
(stops)  or  narrowed  (continuants) ;  we  now  have 
to  consider  the  sounds  produced  when  the  passage  is 
wide  enough  for  the  breath  to  pass  through  without 
audibly  brushing  against  the  sides.  These  sounds 
are  the  vowels. 

"Voice,"  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords,  may  be  said  to  give  body  to  the  vowel ;  the 
shape  of  the  passage  through  which  the  breath  passes 
determines  the  features  that  distinguish  one  vowel 
from  another,  i.e.  its  quality.  The  shape  of  this 
passage  is  capable  of  almost  infinite  variation,  which 
leads  to  a  corresponding  variety  of  resonances,  and 
these  determine  the  quality  of  the  vowels. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and 
consider  how  the  cavity  may  become  larger  or  smaller, 
according  as  you  separate  or  draw  together  the  jaws; 
see  what  a  difference  it  makes  if  you  raise  the  tongue 
at  the  back,  or  in  the  middle,  or  in  the  front ;  bear 
in  mind  that  the  position  of  the  lips  may  also  modify 
the  sound,  as  you  will  notice  if,  for  instance,  you 
utter  [u]  as  in  who,  first  with  the  lips  forming  a  long 
narrow  slit,  and  again  with  the  lips  forming  a  very 
small  circle  (of  the  same  size  as  the  end  of  a  lead 
pencil). 

Of  the  well-defined  vowels  that  which  is  articulated  37. 
with  least  effort  is  [a].1     It  is  the  earliest  vowel 

1  The  "  neutral "  vowel  [9],  for  which  see  §  88,  requires  less 
effort 
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sound  uttered  by  the  baby,  before  it  has  acquired 
control  over  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  It  is  also 
common  as  an  interjection.  Utter  it,  and  watch  the 
tongue  with  your  mirror;  you  will  see  that  the 
middle  of  the  tongue  ridge  is  slightly  raised.  The 
opening  of  the  mouth  is  generally  larger  than  in  the 
case  of  the  other  vowels.  See  the  diagram  on  p.  125. 

Utter  the  standard  English  sound  of  a  in  hat, 
for  which  the  sign  is  [SB].  Say  several  times  [a  ae] 
and  watch  the  tongue  as  you  do  so ;  you  will  see 
that  it  moves  forward  and  is  a  little  higher  in  front 
and  lower  at  back  for  [BB].  The  opening  of  the 
mouth  is  often  quite  as  large  for  [se]  as  for  [a]. 

Now  try  to  produce  the  sound  which  lies  between 
the  two,  with  the  tongue  occupying  an  intermediate 
position ;  you  will  obtain  the  sound  [a],  which  is  the 
northern  English  vowel  in  hat,  and  the  vowel  in  the 
French  word  chat ;  in  standard  English  it  occurs  only 
as  the  first  part  of  the  diphthongs  in  bite  [bait]  and 
bout  [baut].1  This  [a]  is  sometimes  called  the  "clear" 
a  sound.  See  the  diagram  on  p.  123. 

Next,  draw  the  tongue  a  little  back,  and  you  will 

obtain  a  variety  of  [a]  which  is  "  dark "  and  has  a 

suggestion  of  the  vowel  in  all  [oil].     This  sound  is 

I  commonly  substituted  for  the  "  pure  "  or  "  neutral " 

ty   .  [a]  in  cockney  speech,  so  that  fast  is  made  to  sound 

.-  like  [foist],  park  like  [po:k]. 

This  "  darkening  "  of  the  a  sound  should  not  be 
permitted;  in  order  to  counteract  it,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  make  the  class  utter  [a]  singly  and  in 

1  Notice  the  faulty  tendency  to  raise  the  tongue  too  high  iu 
uttering  the  first  part  of  this  diphthong ;  see  §  40. 
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chorus,  until  they  are  quite  clear  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  required  sound. 

It  is  sometimes  found  that  precise  speakers,  through 
an  excessive  desire  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  cockney 
leanings  in  their  speech,  substitute  [a]  for  [a],  saying, 
for  instance,  [faiSo]  in  place  of  [fa:Sa] ;  it  is  parti- 
cularly ladies  of  real  or  would-be  refinement  who 
commit  this  mistake.  A  mistake  it  is,  like  every 
other  deviation  from  what  is  generally  recognised 
by  the  educated. 

In  other  cases  the  "  clear  "  pronunciation  of  a  is 
often  heard,  e.g.,  in  glass,  bath,  past,  answer,  demand, 
grant,  everlasting.  Both  [a]  and  [se]  occur,  particu- 
larly in  the  speech  of  ladies.  What  is  the  American 
pronunciation  of  halfl 

In  standard  English  there  is  practically  no  short 
[a],1  but  only  the  long  [ai],  which  should  be  neither 
"  dark  "  nor  "  clear."  If  we  analyse  it  carefully,  we 
often  find2  that  it  is  not  a  single  vowel  of  uniform 
value,  only  the  first  part  being  " 'pure "  [a],  the  rest 
being  a  faint  variant ;  but  for  practical  purposes  we 
may  regard  it  as  uniform  in  quality,  as  in  good 
speech  it  is  a  pure  long  vowel. 

There  is  a  short  sound  closely  akin  to  it  (in  38. 
position,  but  not  in  sound),  which  we  have  in  but, 
much,  etc.,  and  for  which  the  sign  is  [A].     The  back 

1  However,  there  is  a  pronunciation  of  are,  intermediate 
between  the  emphatic  [dl]  and  the  unstressed  [a],  which  may 
be  described  as  short  [a].  The  a  in  the  unstressed  prefix 
trans-,  and  the  second  a  of  advantageous  also  have  the  sound 
of  [a]  sometimes.  2  Especially  when  it  is  final. 
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of  the  tongue  is  raised  a  little  in  the  production  of 
this  sound,  and  sometimes  the  front  also  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence there  are  several  varieties  of  it.  It  occurs 
only  in  syllables  having  some  stress;  we  have  [A] 
in  teacup,  unfit,  until;  but  not  in  welcome,  which 
is  not  felt  to  be  a  compound.  When  it  is  unstressed, 
it  becomes  the  dull  vowel  [o]  ;  unstressed  but  is  [bat]. 
Observe  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  just  as 


The  dull  vowel  [9]  occurs  very  commonly  in  ordi- 
nary speech  ;  most  unstressed  syllables  contain  this 
vowel  or  the  variety  of  [i]  mentioned  below.  It  is 
found,  for  instance,  in  the  italicised  syllables  of 
vowel,  variety,  carpenter,  ordinary.  The  long  [91]  is 
variously  written  ;  we  have  it  in  fern,  fir,1  fur,  word. 
(In  northern  English  there  is  some  variety  in  the  [o], 
according  to  the  written  vowel  which  it  represents.) 
Notice  the  precise  and  the  ordinary  pronunciation  of 
such  words  as  paternal,  polite,  potato.  The  uneducated 
often  insert  [9]  in  such  words  as  Henry  [hengri],  um- 
brella [Amb9rela]  ;  and  sometimes  they  substitute  [i] 
for  [9],  as  in  miracle,  wrongly  pronounced  [mirikj], 
philosopher,  wrongly  pronounced  [fi'losifg],  and  in 
oracle,  pigeon. 

The  letters  e,  i,  and  y  in  unstressed  syllables 
represent  a  very  laxly  articulated  sound,  for  which 
the  sign  [i]  is  used  in  this  book.  It  varies  some- 
what in  different  speakers;  several  sounds  inter- 
mediate between  the  open  [i]  and  the  middle  [e]  may 

1  Many  cultivated  people  pronounce  girl  as  [g£9l];  but  [g9ll] 
is  to  be  preferred.  Clerk,  sergeant  have  [dl],  not  [9i]  ;  also 
Derby,  Berkshire,  Hertfordshire. 
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be  heard.  This  serves  to  explain  the  uncertainty  of 
spelling  in  such  cases  as  ensure  and  insure,  enquire 
and  inquire. 

Sometimes  the  vowel  disappears  altogether,  as  in 
business,  medicine,  venison, 

The  letter  o  in  unstressed  syllables  preceding  the 
chief  stress  is  usually  [9],  but  in  precise  speech  an 
o-sound  is  heard  in  such  words  as  conceive,  official, 
possess.  After  the  chief  stress  [o]  is  rarely  heard ;  but 
epoch  [ijpok]  and  other  uncommon  words  keep  the  [o]. 

The  front  vowels. — Utter  the  word  he  and  notice  39. 
what  the  tongue  does.    You  can  do  so  by  looking  into 
your  mirror,  or  by  putting  a  finger  just  inside  your 
front  upper  teeth,  or  by  whispering  the  sound,  and 
feeling  what  happens. 

You  mil  generally  find  that  you  can  analyse  vowels 
best  if  you  whisper  them,  because  the  "voice"  does  not 
interfere  with  your  appreciation  of  the  'mouth  resonances. 
By  this  time  your  muscular  consciousness  (see  §  9)  should 
be  considerably  developed,  and  you  should  be  conscious  of 
what  your  tongue,  lips,  etc.,  are  doing,  without  having 
recourse  to  a  mirror. 

You  will  find  that  you  are  raising  your  tongue  very 
high  in  front :  [a]  and  [i]  are  extremes ;  in  the  one 
case  the  front  of  the  tongue  is  practically  as  low 
as  it  can  be,  in  the  other  it  is  raised  as  high  as  pos- 
sible. You  might  raise  the  tongue  farther,  but  the 
resulting  sound  would  not  be  a  vowel.  The  passage 
would  be  too  narrow,  there  would  be  friction,  and  a 
continuant  would  be  the  result  (see  §  34). 

Utter  a  pure  [a]  and  gradually  raise  the  front  of 
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the  tongue  until  you  reach  [i].  You  may  either  keep 
your  vocal  chords  vibrating  all  the  time,  or  you  may 
whisper  the  sounds ;  but  see  that  the  tongue  moves 
slowly  and  steadily.  You  will  realise  that  very  many 
sounds  lie  between  [a]  and  [i] ;  as  they  are  all  pro- 

!  duced  with  the  raising  of  the  front  of  the  tongue, 

<  they  are  called  front  vowels. 

We  have  already  noticed  clear  [a],  and  have  met 
with  [se],  which  is  the  vowel  sound  in  hat  [haet]. 
When  unstressed  the  [se]  gives  place  to  [9] ;  that 
[Saet]  becomes  [Sat]. 

The  uneducated  sometimes  substitute  a  closer 
sound  (the  middle  e)  for  [se] ;  they  say  [keb]  for 
cab,  [ketj]  for  catch,  [fopks]  for  thanks,  [berjk]  for 
bank.  The  same  mistake  may  also  be  heard  in  the 
pronunciation  of  carriage,  radish,  January.  In  any, 
many  the  first  vowel  is  always  [«].  What  is  it  in 
manifold  1 

The  sound  [se]  is  only  found  short.  There  is 
a  kindred  long  sound  [s:],  as  in  fair,  for  which 
the  tongue  is  rather  higher.  It  is  often  called  the 
open  [e],  [ae]  being  a  still  more  open  sound. 

A  difference  in  the  formation  of  [se]  and  [ei]  must 
be  noticed ;  it  is  not  confined  to  this  pair  of  vowels. 
In  uttering  a  vowel  sound  we  may  adjust  the  articula- 
tions so  favourably  that  the  resulting  sound  is  clear 
and  decided;  this  may  be  called  tense  articulation, 
producing  tense  vowels.  If  we  do  not  trouble  to 
adjust  the  articulations  carefully,  if  we  have  lax 
articulation,  we  obtain  lax  vowels.  In  standard 
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English  we  do  not  articulate  tensely,  except  in 
precise  and  emphatic  speech.  (Notice  how  tensely 
the  French  and  the  Germans  articulate  their  accented 
long  vowels.)  In  teaching  children  the  terms  tight 
and  loose  may  be  used. 

The  articulation  of  [ei]  is  relatively  tense,  that  of 
[ae]  is  lax.  For  [e]  see  the  diagram  on  p.  123. 

Notice  that  [e:]  is  always  followed  by  a  more  or 
less  distinct  [o] ;  there  is  [Seia],  Mary  is  [me:(9)ri]. 
Consider  the  value  of  -ea/r-  in  bear  and  bearing. 

There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  /  dare  say  as 
[ai  desei],  instead  of  [ai  deia  sei]. 

The  diphthongs  in  bite  and  bout  are  pronounced  by  40. 
the  uneducated  in  many  ways  not  permissible  in 
standard  English.  The  first  element  should  be  "  clear  " 
[a].  A  "pure"  [a]  would  not  be  offensive  here, 
though  it  is  much  less  common ; 1  but  any  pushing 
forward  of  the  tongue  beyond  the  [a]  limit,  any 
substitution  of  [SB]  for  [a],  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 
The  nasalising  of  these  diphthongs  adds  to  the  un- 
pleasant effect.  Probably  the  best  means  of  counter- 
acting these  tendencies  is  to  insist  on  [ai]  and  [cm] ; 
if  the  pure  [a]  has  been  practised,  as  was  suggested 
above,  it  will  form  a  stepping-stone  to  the  acquisition 
of  good  diphthongs. 

There  is  a  common  tendency  to  substitute  [a]  for 
[ai]  before  r,  e.g.  in  fire.  This  should  be  avoided. 

The  ending  -ile  in  agile,  docile,  fertile,  futile,  hostile, 

1  It  is  heard  on  the  stage  and  in  public  speaking  generally  ; 
in  ordinary  conversation  it  suggests  the  speech  of  a  foreigner, 
especially  if  the  [a]  element  of  the  diphthong  is  lengthened. 
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puerile  is  pronounced  [ail],  and  not  [il]  as  used  to  be 
the  case,  and  as  is  common  in  the  United  States. 

41.  The  next  sounds  in  the  series,  obtained  by  raising 
the  tongue  a  little  higher  than  for  [e],  are  "  middle  " 
\e\  and  "  close  "  [e].  The  vowel  in  pen,  get,  fell  is 
usually  the  middle  [«]  ;  some  speakers  (perhaps 
mostly  ladies)  use  the  close  [e]  here,  but  the  very 
close  [e],  heard  in  French  itt,  is  not  found  in  standard 
English.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  sign  [e]  may 
serve  to  designate  both  [e]  and  [e],  as  they  are  so 
closely  connected.  When  unstressed,  the  [e]  gives 
place  to  [9] ;  thus  unstressed  them  is  [Sem],  Notice 
that  'em  really  goes  back  to  the  old  form  hem. 

For  [e]  see  the  diagram  on  p.  122. 

Observe  the  colloquial  tendency  to  pronounce  get 
as  [git].  Pretty  is  correctly  pronounced  [priti]. 

A  fairly  close  [e]  is  in  standard  English  the  first 
element  of  the  diphthong  in  laid,  tame,  late,  etc. 
There  is  not  one  uniform  vowel  sound  in  these 
words;  pronounce  aid  quite  slowly,  and  you  will 
notice  that  the  tongue  rises  before  the  consonant  is 
reached.  The  diphthong  is  long  when  a  voiced 
sound  follows  it,  short  before  a  voiceless  sound. 
Thus  laid  [leid]  is  longer  than  late  [leit].  Test  this 
statement  by  finding  other  words  containing  the 
diphthong,  and  pronouncing  them  to  yourself  or 
getting  others  to  pronounce  them.  What  is  the 
quantity  of  the  [ei]  when  the  diphthong  is  final  1 

In  vulgar  speech  the  first  element  of  the  diphthong 
tends  to  [a],  sometimes  almost  to  [o]. 
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Again,  against  are  pronounced  with  [e]  or  [ei]. 
In  always  [ei],  [i]  and  [9]  may  be  heard. 

The  vowel  in  says  and  said  is  short  [sez,  sed],  as 
also  in  ate  [et].  The  pronunciation  of  -aim,  as  [ein] 
in  such  words  as  fountain,  captain,  bargain,  is  a 
pedantic  affectation. 

How  do  you  pronounce  villai/n,  curtain  ? 

Two  front .  vowels  remain  to  be  considered,  the  42. 
i  sounds.  Say  bid  and  bead.  You  recognise  that 
one  is  longer  than  the  other;  are  they  otherwise 
the  same?  Say  bid  and  repeat  it  with  the  same 
vowel  drawn  out ;  then  say  bead,  and  repeat  it  with 
the  vowel  shortened.  If  you  are  careful  in  each 
case  to  change  only  the  length,  and  not  the  quality 
of  the  vowel,  you  will  perceive  that  the  vowels  in 
bid  and  in  bead  are  different. 

The  vowel  in  bid  is  laxly  articulated  and  is  known  as 
the  open  [i].  In  unstressed  syllables  (see  §  38)  it  is 
often  very  open  indeed,  and  when  it  is  final,  as  in  very, 
the  tongue  is  raised  very  little  higher  than  for  close  or 
even  middle  e.  The  sign  for  this  sound  is  [e  x]  or 
[i  T].  (Here  x  means  more  close,  T  more  open.)  Can 
you  hear  any  difference  between  the  two  vowels  of  lilyl 

The  great  phonetician  Ellis  remarked  that  the 
pronunciation  of  the  i  in  six  is  the  touchstone  of 
foreigners,  especially  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Romance  nations ;  they  usually  articulate  it  too 
tensely.  Ask  a  Frenchman  to  say  fini,  and  compare 
his  sounds  with  those  in  finny. 
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Notice  the  frequent  cockney  pronunciation  of  -y  as 
[e\\,  e.g.,  in  windy  [wind«i]. 

Often  [a]  is  substituted  for  this  sound,  as  in  unity, 
ability,  pronounced  [juwneti,  e'bilati],  also  in  April, 
visible  ;  but  this  is  avoided  by  some  speakers. 

The  [i]  in  the  diphthongs  [ai]  and  [oi],  as  in  buy, 
boy,  is  very  low. 

In  bead  we  have  not  a  single  vowel,  but  a  kind  of 
diphthong.  If  you  utter  it  slowly,  you  will  find 
that  the  tongue  does  not  remain  in  a  uniform 
position,  but  rises  a  little  towards  the  end,  the 
sound  becoming  closer.  It  may  begin  close,  in 
which  case  the  further  rising  reduces  the  passage  so 
much  that  we  have  [j] ;  bead  in  this  case  is  [bijd]. 
Or  the  vowel  may  begin  fairly  open  and  rise  to 
the  close  position ;  then  bead  is  [blid].1  When  the 
diphthong  is  followed  by  a  voiceless  sound,  it  is 
shortened;  beat  [bijt]  [blit]  is  shorter  than  bead. 
Compare  also  seed,  seat,  sit;  feed,  feet,  fit.  Careful 
speakers  pronounce  been  like  bean,  not  like  bin ;  most 
speakers,  however,  use  the  shortened  form  in 
ordinary  speech. 

For  [i]  see  the  diagram  on  p.  122. 

In  dear,  fear,  etc.,  we  have  a  rather  open  vowel,  of 
varying  length,  followed  by  [9] ;  we  may  write  [dio],  but 
strictly  it  is  [dio,  dra]  and  sometimes  [duo].  Before 
[r],  as  in  dearest,  the  [a]  becomes  faint  or  disappears. 
Standard  English  contains  no  [i]  as  close  as  the  French 
[i]  and  the  German  [i:].  Convince  yourself  of  this 
by  asking  foreigners  to  pronounce  words  containing 
these  sounds,  in  their  own  language  or  in  English. 

1  The  first  part  is  still  more  open  in  a  common  vulgar  pro- 
nunciation of  tea,  pltaM, 
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Notice  the  frequent  pronunciation  of  ear,  year,  as 
[J9i],  and  that  of  dear  as  [djo:]. 

We  are  now  able  to  give  the  whole  series  of  vowels 
from  [i]  to  [a]  occurring  in  standard  English. 

close  i  (diagram,  p.  122) 

\ 

open  I 

\ 
close  e  (diagram,  p.  122) 

\ 
middle  e 

\ 
open  e  (diagram,  p.  123) 

\ 

more  open  ae 
\ 
clear  a  (diagram,  p.  123) 

\ 

a  (diagram,  p.  125) 

It  will  be  good  practice  for  you  to  utter  this  series 
of  sounds,  from  [a]  to  [i]  and  vice  versa,  and  long  as 
well  as  short. 

The  raising  of  the  tongue  for  the  [i]  sounds  is  best 
seen  if  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  are  kept  well  apart. 

The  back  vowels. — When  the  front  vowels  have  43. 
been  carefully  differentiated,  the  back  vowels  will 
be  found  to  present  little  difficulty.     Owing  to  the 
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fact  that  the  back  of  the  tongue  does  not  admit  of 
so  much  variety  of  movement  as  the  front  of  the 
tongue,  the  number  of  sounds  in  the  series  [a]  to  [u] 
is  smaller  than  in  the  series  [a]  to  [i]. 

You  will  see  that  there  is  some  resemblance  between 
the  sounds  of  the  two  series.  Thus  we  had  a  lax  [ae] 
and  a  tense  [ei]  in  the  front  vowels ;  and  there  are 
corresponding  open  o  sounds  when  the  tongue  is 
raised  a  little  at  the  back. 

The  articulation  of  these  sounds  is  often  unsatis- 
factory owing  to  the  lower  jaw  not  being  moved 
down  sufficiently,  the  teeth  being  hardly  separated. 
The  back  vowels  gain  in  quality  (cp.  §  36)  if  they  are 
produced  with  lip  rounding.  The  opening  is  large  in 
the  case  of  the  sounds  in  which  the  tongue  is  only 
slightly  raised;  as  it  rises  higher,  the  opening  of  the 
lips  grows  smaller,  until  for  [u]  it  is  only  the  size  of 
the  end  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil.  This  lip  rounding 
is  rare  with  southern  English  speakers  who  have  not 
had  special  voice  training ;  they  usually  bring  together 
or  separate  the  lips  without  rounding. 

The  short  vowel  sound  in  not,  what,  etc.,  is  a  laxly 
articulated,  open  [o],  much  more  open  than  any  o  in 
French  or  German,  with  the  front  of  the  tongue  even 
lower  than  for  [a].  It  is  lengthened  a  little  before 
a  voiced  final  consonant,  as  in  dog  [dog] ;  but  it 
should  never  be  made  quite  long.  The  pronunciation 
[goid]  for  God  is  detestable.  Before  ss  [s],  st  [st], 
sp  [sp],  th  [0],  and  /,  ff,  or  ph  [f],  the  long  sound  is 
occasionally  heard.  Determine  whether  in  the  follow- 
ing words  you  use  the  long  or  the  short  sound :  loss, 
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lost,  froth,  cross,  cough,  soft,  coffee,  off,  officer,  cloth,  moss, 
gospel.     Extend  the  inquiry  to  your  friends. 

When  the  short  [o]  is  in  an  unstressed  syllable  it 
either  disappears  entirely  (as  in  lesson,  where  the  [n]  is 
syllabic,  see  §  24),  or  it  may  become  [o],  as  in  minor 
[maing],  or  it  may  become  the  sound  [6],  which  will 
be  explained  in  §  44.  Thus  October  is  [ok'toubo]  or 
[ok'touba];  connect  is  [ko'nekt]  only  in  precise  speech, 
but  usually  [ko'nekt]  or  [ko'nekt]. 

The  long  [o]  in  law,  laud,  lord  is  rather  tensely 
articulated,  certainly  not  so  laxly  as  the  short  [o].1 
Before  voiceless  sounds  the  vowel  is  somewhat 
shortened,  as  in  short  (compare  shawl  and  shot).  It 
is  in  standard  English  the  only  sound  of  stressed  or 
(or  oar)  before  a  consonant;2  there  is  no  difference 
in  sound  between  laud  and  lord,  fought  and  fort,  stalk 
and  stork,  cawed  and  cord.  It  is  true  that  some 
speakers  try  to  make  a  distinction.  The  long  [o:]  is 
not  a  simple  long  vowel,  but  really  a  diphthong 
of  which  the  second  element  is  [o] 3 ;  and  in  words 
containing  a  written  r,  these  precise  speakers  some- 
what lengthen  the  [9]  element.  Thus  they  will  say 
[lo:9d]  for  laud,  and  [loiod]  for  lord.  It  may  be  added 
that  they  generally  do  so  only  if  the  distinction  has 
been  spoken  about,  and  they  have  expressed  their 
firm  belief  in  its  existence;  then,  for  a  while,  the 
[0:9]  may  be  heard.  A  simple  test,  which  the  student 
should  apply  to  his  friends,  is  that  of  asking  them 

1  For  [05]  see  the  diagram  on  p.  125. 

2  Exceptions  are  borrow,  etc.,  work,  attorney,  etc. 

8  To  pronounce  this  [e]  distinctly  in  such  words  as  law,  saw, 
is  a  mistake. 
E 
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to  write  down  the  word  he  utters.  If  he  says  [foit], 
meaning  fought,  most  people  will  write  down  fort, 
because  the  sound  gives  them  no  guidance,  and  the 
substantive  is  likely  to  occur  to  them  first.  Similarly, 
if  he  says  [bid],  meaning  laud,  they  will  write  down 
lord.1 

The  word  lore,  which  hardly  occurs  in  ordinary 
speech,  is  often  pronounced  [lo:a]  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  law,  the  [9]  sound  being  much  more 
distinct  than  in  law,  more,  bore,  etc.  Consider  the 
value  of  -ore-  in  more  water,  and  in  more  ink. 

There  is  much  variation  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words  daunt,  flaunt,  gaunt,  gauntlet,  haunch,  haunt, 
jaundice,  jaunt,  launch,  laundry,  paunch,  saunter,  staunch, 
taunt,  vaunt.  The  general  tendency  seems  to  be  in 
favour  of  [01],  not  [ai]. 

When  unstressed,  the  sound  is  often  shortened  to 
[o]  or  [6]2;  thus  autumnal  becomes  [o'tAmnol]  or 
[6'tAmnal] ;  or  when  stressed  is  [01],  unstressed  [o]  or 
[o]or[9|. 

A  variety  of  the  open  [o],  not  equally  open  in  all 
speakers  of  standard  English,  is  the  first  element  in 
the  diphthong  found  in  boy  [boi].  The  pronunciation 
[boi2]  is  also  heard. 

1  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  fort  and  caught,  morn  and  damn  as 
"cockney"  rimes  ;  they  are  perfectly  good  rimes  in  standard 
English  ;  and  a  southern  Englishman  only  shows  ignorance  by 
speaking  of  them  as  bad.    Considering,  however,  that  standard 
English  is  by  no  means  universal,  the  would-be  poet  is  advised 
to  avoid  these  rimes. 

2  For  [6]  see  the  note  on  p.  68. 
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In  vulgar  speech  [oi]  sometimes  becomes  [ai] ;  thus 
boil  is  pronounced  [bail].  Only  in  choir  (also  written 
quire)  is  this  pronunciation  current  in  good  speech. 

Utter  the  sound  usually  called  "  long  o"  and  found  44. 
in  bode,  boat,  etc. ;  you  will  observe  that  the  sound  is 
not  uniform,  as  the  tongue  rises  a  little  before  the 
consonant  is  reached.1  Indeed  the  action  of  the 
tongue  is  quite  similar  to  what  we  noticed  in  the 
case  of  [ei]  in  §  41 ;  and  also  to  [i:j]  or  [ni]  in  §  42, 
where,  however,  it  is  less  obvious  to  the  ear.  The 
diphthongal  character  of  the  "  long  o  "  is  so  essential, 
that  when  a  stranger  merely  says  [omoi]  for  oh  no  ! 
we  at  once  recognise  that  he  is  not  English. 

The  first  element  of  this  diphthong  is  a  middle  [o], 
sometimes  a  fairly  close  [o] ;  in  standard  English  the 
[o]  is  never  so  close  as  in  French  [o]  or  in  German 
[oij.2  (AVatch  foreigners  when  they  utter  these  sounds; 
notice  how  tensely  they  articulate,  and  how  much  ' 
more  they  round  their  lips  than  we  do.)  In  cockney 
speech  the  first  element  is  pronounced*  with  th~e~ 
tongue  lower  and  raised  in  front. — The  second  is  a 
u  sound ;  place  a  finger  against  the  interval  between 
the  upper  and  lower  teeth,  and  notice  how  they  are 
brought  a  little  closer  towards  the  end  of  the  diph- 
thong. Observe  also  the  action  of  the  lips.  The 
diphthong  is  longer  before  voiced  than  before 
voiceless  continuants ;  verify  this  statement  by  say- 

1  In  the  case  of  this  diphthong  as  well  as  in  that  in  name, 
pail,  etc.  (see  §  41),  untrained  singers  usually  betray  themselves 
by  passing  too  soon  to  the  second  part  of  the  diphthong. 

a  For  [o]  sec  the  diagram  on  p.  124. 
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ing,  or  getting  others  to  say,  bode  and  boat,  goad  and 
goat,  robe  and  rope,  brogue  and  broke. 

In  syllables  that  are  weakly  stressed,  the  first 
part  of  the  diphthong  becomes  [o],  [6] l  or  even  [9], 
the  second  part  disappearing  altogether.  Thus  fellow 
is  in  precise  speech  [feloiu],  but  in  ordinary  speech 
[felo,  felo],  and  in  careless  (but  not  necessarily 
vulgar)  speech  [fela].2  In  "  ladies'  speech  "  the  [6u] 
occurs  even  in  stressed  syllables,  and  may  then  be 
confidently  described  as  a  sign  of  affectation. 

The  prefix  pro-,  when  stressed,  is  generally  pro- 
^  nounced  [prou].  In  process  and  progress  [pro]  is 
sometimes  heard ;  in  the  substantives  project  and 
produce  it  is  the  rule. 

45.  The  u  sounds  are  clearly  parallel  to  the  t  sounds. 
In  both  cases  we  have  a  laxly  articulated  short  sound, 
and  a  diphthong  in  which  the  tongue  rises  towards 
the  end. 

The  short  sound  in  would,  book,  etc.,  is  open,  and 
the  sign  for  it  is  [u].  Do  you  notice  any  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  vowel  sound  in  the  words  should 
and  put,  pull  and  cook  1  Observe  others,  if  you  are 
uncertain  in  your  own  case.  (You  will  sometimes 
find  it  hard  to  determine  what  is  your  natural,  in- 
stinctive way  of  pronouncing  a  word,  when  once 

1  [o]  is  [o]  pronounced  with  the  whole  body  of  the  tongue 
more  forward  than  usual.     To  the  ear  it  gives  an  effect  like 
that  of  French  eu  or  German  6 ;  but  for  these  sounds  the  lips 
are  rounded. 

2  The  pronunciations  [winds,  pila]  for  window,  pillow  are, 
however,  avoided  by  educated  speakers. 
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you  have  grown  accustomed  to  watching  your  own 
speech.) 

When  this  [u]  is  unstressed  it  becomes  [ii]1  or  [o], 
or  is  dropped  altogether.  Thus  helpful  becomes 
[helpful,  helpfel],  and  should  becomes  [$iid,  Jed, 

&  H 

The  vowel  sound  in  who  is  not  uniform.  (See 
what  was  said  about  the  corresponding  i  sound  in 
§42).  It  may  begin  as  close  [u]2,  in  which  case  the 
further  rising  towards  the  end  reduces  the  passage 
so  much  that  we  have  [w] ;  who  in  this  case  is 
[huiw].  Or  the  vowel  may  begin  fairly  open  and 
rise  to  the  close  position;  then  who  is  [hum]. 
When  the  diphthong  is  followed  by  a  voiceless 
sound,  it  is  somewhat  shortened;  hoot  is  [huwt] 
or  [huut] ;  compare  root  with  rude.  A  half-long 
vowel  is  now  generally  heard  in  room ;  some  speakers 
make  it  quite  short. 

In  unstressed  syllables  the  first  element  is 
shortened  and  often  becomes  [ii];  thus  July  is 
[dsiiw'lai]. 

Before  [9]  the  diphthong  loses  its  second  element ; 
cruel  is  [kruol].  When  the  [9]  represents  a  written 
r,  the  first  element  often  changes  to  a  vowel  with 
lower  tongue  position.  Thus  poor  is  pronounced 
[pug,  poa],  and  some  educated  speakers  of  southern 
English  even  say  [po:],  riming  with  door,  floor ;  but 

1  [ii]  is  [u]  pronounced  with  the  whole  body  of  the  tongue 
more  forward  than  usual.  To  the  ear  it  gives  au  effect  like 
that  of  French  u  or  German  ii ;  but  for  these  sounds  the  lips 
are  rounded. 

1  For  [u]  see  the  diagram  on  p.  124. 
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this  can  hardly  be  considered  standard  English. 
Notice  also  the  various  pronunciations  of  your,  sure. 
Before  spoken  [r],  as  in  poorest,  enduring,  the  [a] 
becomes  very  faint  or  disappears. 

The  so-called  "  long  u  "  in  such  words  as  due,  dew, 
dude  consists  of  three  parts.  The  second  and  third 
are  the  vowel  sounds  in  do,  which  have  just  been 
discussed ;  the  first  is  [j],  which  after  voiceless  sounds 
tends  to  become  the  voiceless  [9]  and  even  [$],  aa 
was  mentioned  in  §34.  Thus  tune  is  in  ordinary 
speech  [tjuwn],  and  often  [t9uwn] ;  in  careless  speech 
it  may  even  become  [tjuwn]. 

The  -ture  in  nature,  creature,  forfeiture,  etc.,  is 
generally  pronounced  [tjo] a ;  the  pronunciation  [tja] 
or  [tjii]  sounds  affected  in  ordinary  speech.  Venture 
is  usually  [vent$9],  sometimes  [ven$9],  [vent j  9],  or 
[ventjii].  Censure  is  always  [sen$9]. 

In  allude,  *allusion,  lute,  lucent,  luminous,  *flute, 
salute,  *absolute,  *absolution,  dissolute,  *  dissolution, 
* superstition,  *Susan  both  [uw]  and  [juw]  may  be 
heard ;  [uw]  is  probably  more  common  in  the  words 
marked  with  an  asterisk.  Precise  speakers  prefer 
[juw]  in  all  the  words  given.  In  assume,  presume 
[juw]  is  regularly  heard.  As  a  rule  [j]  is  not 
inserted  after  [r],  [$],  [5],  or  consonant  plus  [1]. 

Notice  the  pronunciation  of  casual  [ksesugl] 
or  [kaeswgl],  sensual  [senjugl],  usual  [juwsual]  or 
[juw39l],  visual  [vizjugl].  Educate  is  [edjukeit]  or 
[edsukeit] ;  careful  speakers  prefer  the  former. 

As  the  "long  u"  begins  with  a  consonantal  sound 
1  See  also  §  29. 
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it  is  correct  to  say  a  uniform,  a  university,  a  union, 
a  European,  a  eulogy.  To  write  an  before  such  words 
is  a  gross  mistake. 

We  find  the  [u]  element  changed  in  unstressed 
syllables ;  thus  value  becomes  [vseljii],  regular  becomes 
[regjiila,  regjola],  and,  very  colloquially,  [regla]. 

We  are  now  abh?  to  give  the  whole  series  of 
vowels  from  [u]  to  [a]  occurring  in  standard  English  : 

ii        close  u  (diagram, 

/  P-  124) 

open  u 

/ 
close  o  (diagram,  p.  124) 

6        middle  o 

/ 

open  o  (diagram,  p.  125) 

/ 
dark  a 

Practise  this  series,  as  was  suggested  in  §  42,  in 
connection  with  the  [i]  to  [a]  series. 
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46.  Let  us  take  a  familiar  nursery  rime  as  an 
example  of  simple  conversational  English;  it  will 
serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  problems  which 
have  to  be  considered  when  we  deal  with  the  sounds 
of  connected  speech.  This  is  the  rime : 

sir)  9  SOT)  9v  sikspans  |  9  pokit  ful  9v  rai  |  foir  9n 
L&enti  blaekb9:dzz  |  beikt  in  9  p'ai  |  wen  Sg  pai  W9z 
oiipnd  |  S9  bo:dzz  bi'gsen  t9  sir)  |  wozn(t)  Saet  9 
deinti  dij  |  t9  set  bi'fo:  89  kit). 

47  .     Pedantically  precise  speech  is  as  much  out  of 
'    v-place  in  the  nursery  as  vulgar  speech ;   therefore  we 
do  not  say,  sirj  ei  SOTJ  ov  siksp<?ns. 

Notice  that  the  following  words  have  strong  and 
weak  forms,  a  weak  form  being  regularly  used  when 
they  are  not  stressed  : — 

weak  strong 


the     . 

.     Sa  (before  consonants)       .     Sij 

Si  (before  vowels) 

has 

.     haz,1  az,  z         .         .         .     haez 

have  . 

.     hav,1  av,  v                  .         .     haev 

had    . 

.     had,1  9d,  d                         .     hsed 

is 

.     iz,  z,  s 

.       I'Z 

are 

.     a(r),  e(r) 

.     a:9,  air 

was    . 

.       W9Z  . 

.     woz 

were  . 

.     we(r) 

.     w9:(r),  we: 

9(r) 

cau 

.     kon,  kn 

ksen 

shall  . 

.     fol,  el,  1 

.     Jsel 

will    . 

.     el,  1 

wil 

could 

.     ked. 

kud 

should 

.      /9d,  Jd./t,  d 

.     Jud 

1  These  forms  are  found,  for  instance,  at  the  beginning  of 
questions  ;  thus  have  you  been  there  ?  is  [hav  ju  bijn  Sea]. 
They  are  also  found  after  vowels,  e.g.,  /  had  done  so,  [ai  had 

dAll  SOU]. 
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weak                              strong 

would 

wad,  3d,  d 

wud 

must 

mas(t) 

niAst 

do 

du    . 

duw 

does 

daz,  dz 

g 

dAZ 

he 

hi,M 

hij 

she 
her 

fi     . 
ha(r),1  a(r 

)    '. 

P 

ha:(r) 

him 

im   . 

him 

his 

IZ       . 

hiz 

we 

wi    . 

wij 

us 

98       . 

AS 

you 

JU>J9 

juw 

them 

Sam,  (am) 

"Sera 

your 

jii(r),  jo(r),  ja(r) 

ju:a(r) 

of 

9V     . 

ov 

from 

fram,  frm 

from 

to 

ta  (before  consonant 

} 

tu 

for 

fa(r),  fr    . 

fo(r) 

and 

end,  nd,  en,  n  . 

send 

but 

bat  .  '       . 

bAt 

(n)or 

(n)o(r),  (n)e(r)  . 

(n)oi(r) 

some 

sain,  am    . 

sAm 

The  use  of  strong  forms  for  weak  ones  in  ordinary 
conversation  is  undoubtedly  a  fault,  and  should  be 
avoided ;  much  of  the  unnatural  reading  aloud  in  our 
schools  is  due  to  this  cause.  Foreigners  who  have 
lived  long  in  England  often  fail  in  this  respect  when 
they  have  overcome  almost  all  other  difficulties.  It 
is  also  not  uncommon  in  the  speech  of  colonials. 

Notice  [pens],  but  [sikspons]. 

A  word  which  forms  the  second  part  of  a  com- 
pound often  changes  in  pronunciation,  a  weaker  form 
being  substituted.  Compare  penny  and  halfpenny, 
board  and  cupboard,  come  and  welcome,  day  and  yester- 
day, ways  and  always,  fast  and  breakfast,  mouth  and 
Portsmouth,  land  and  England,  ford  and  Oxford. 

The  first  letter  of  the  second  part  is  sometimes 
1  See  the  note  on  p.  72. 
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dropped ;  thus  the  w  in  housewife  (case  for  needles, 
etc.)  [hAzif],  Greenwich,  Harwich,  Woolwich,  Norwich, 
Keswick,  Warwick  is  no  longer  pronounced,  nor  the 
h  in  shepherd,  forehead,  ClapJiam,  Sydenham,  and  in 
many  words  beginning  with  ex-,  e.g.,  exhale,1  exhaust, 
exhibit,  exhilarate,  exhort.  The  dropping  of  h  in 
<"*  neighbourhood  is  vulgar. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  change  in  the  first  part  of  a 
compound  word.  Compare  half  and  halfpenny,  three 
and  threepence,  fore  and  forehead,  break  and  breakfast. 

The  stress  of  compounds  like  sixpence  is  discussed 
below  ("  blackbirds  "). 

48.  In  pocket  the  second  vowel  is  not  middle  [e],  but  a 
very  laxly  articulated  variety  of  [i],  with  the  tongue 
only  a  little  higher  than  for  close  [e] ;  see  §  38.  In 
the  speech  of  elocutionists  the  middle  [e]  often  ap- 
pears here.  They  tell  of  the  [gaioden  ov  ijden], 
just  as  they  succeed  in  pronouncing  [devil]  instead 
of  [devel],  thus  avoiding  all  offence;  for  [deval]  is 
said  by  common  people,  but  [devil]  only  by  the 
polite. 

Notice  that  in  four-and-twenty  the  r  is  pronounced, 
as  it  comes  between  vowels ;  but  it  is  mute  in  before 
the  King,  where  it  comes  before  a  consonant,  as  in 
the  word  forth.  See  §  32. 

49.      In  and  the  d  is  dropped.     Here  it  might  be  a  case 
of  assimilation ;  that  ia  to  say  the  t  which  imme- 

1  When  contrasted  with  inhale,  this  word  ia  also  pro- 
nounced [ekshoil]. 
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diately  follows,  and  which  is  closely  akin  to  it,  might 
have  changed  it  to  [t],  and  the  two  would  have 
fallen  together. 

In  sit  down,  do  you  utter  both  [t]  and  [d]1?  If 
you  speak  naturally,  you  probably  say  [sidaun]  or 
[sitaun].  What  is  your  pronunciation  of  hold  tight, 
less  zeal  t 

In  cupboard  none  but  the  absurdly  precise  pro- 
nounce the  [p]. 

Assimilation  of  consonants  is  common  in  English, 
and  the  more  colloquial  the  speech  is,  the  more 
assimilation  you  are  likely  to  find.  Assimilation 
reduces  the  number  of  movements  which  have  to  be 
made,  and  thus  represents  a  saving  of  trouble  ;  and 
in  colloquial  speech  we  incline  to  take  as  little 
trouble  as  possible. 

The  general  rule  is,  that  when  two  sounds  come 
together,  those  movements  of  articulation  which  are 
common  to  both  are  executed  once  only.  Thus  in 
don't,1  the  stopping  of  the  passage  for  [n]  also  does 
duty  for  [t] ;  it  is  the  opening  of  the  passage  which 
constitutes  the  [t].  In  stamp  the  closure  for  [m] 
also  does  duty  for  [p].  In  wtness  the  closure  for  [t] 
remains  for  [n],  which  merely  requires  the  opening 
of  the  nose-passage  and  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords. 

Utter  the  word  clean,  and  observe  whether  you 
produce  the  [k]  in  the  same  way  as  in  keen ;  probably 
you  will  find  that  for  the  [k]  of  dean  you  open  the 

1  The  change  in  the  quality  of  the  vowel  ia  interesting ;     * 
possibly  don't  preserves  the  old  pronunciation  of  the  vowel 
in  do. 
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closure  only  at  the  sides,  leaving  the  centre  of  the 
tongue  in  contact,  ready  for  the  production  of  [1]. 
See  whether  anything  similar  happens  when  you  say 
the  word  atlas, 

Sometimes  a  voiced  sound  makes  a  neighbouring 
sound  voiced,  or  a  voiceless  sound  makes  a  neighbour- 
ing sound  voiceless.  Examples  in  the  nursery  rime 
are  [beidzz]  and  [beikt];  find  similar  examples  of 
the  s  of  the  plural l  and  the  ed  of  the  past  participle, 
and  determine  in  each  case  whether  the  final  sound 
is  voiced  or  voiceless.  Try  to  find  pairs  like  lagged 
and  lacked,  bids  and  bits. 

Utter  the  words  apt,  act,  and  notice  carefully 
when  you  make  the  closure  for  [t] ;  probably  it  is 
earlier  than  you  would  have  thought.  Do  you  make 
the  [n]  closure  in  open  before  or  after  the  [p] 
opening  ? 

In  compound  words,  and  in  neighbouring  words 
which  belong  closely  together,  assimilation  is  com- 
mon. When  one  word  ends  in  a  voiceless  sound  and 
the  other  begins  with  a  voiced  sound,  or  vice  versa,  it 
is  usually  the  second  which  prevails.  Observe 
cupboard  [kAbad],  raspberry  [roizbari],  blackguard 
[blaegaid],  bedtime  [betaim],  hold  tight  [houltait]. 

Consider  the  pronunciation  of  observe,  obstacle, 
gooseberry,  absolve,  absolute. 

In  careless  speech  [ho:$u]  is  heard  for  [hoisju], 
[laedbru  grouv]  does  duty  for  Ladbroke  Grove,  and 
[hasijn]  for  has  seen.  Is  she  is  regularly  pronounced 
[i3  Ji],  or  [i$i]  in  quick  conversation. 

The  nasals  frequently  change  to  suit  the  place  of 

1  Strictly  speaking  the  s  of  the  plural  was  always  voiced  in  the 

older  language,  and  it  is  in  cats,  tips  that  we  have  assimilation. 
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articulation  of  the  following  sound,  as  in  congress 
[korjgres],  congregation  [kor)gri'gei$9n],  anchor,  concave, 
conclusion,  concowrse,  concrete,  syncope,  tranquil,  unctuous, 
pincushion  [pirjkujan],  infamous  [imfomes],  Holland 
Park  [holsmpaik] ;  or  of  the  preceding  sound,  as  in 
second  single  [seknsirjgal],  captain  [kaepm],  open  the 
door  [oupm  5a  doi],  cup  and  saucer  [kApmsoiso]. 
The  examples  from  pincushion  onwards  occur  only 
in  distinctly  careless  speech. 

The  change  of  [s]  to  [z]  in  house,  houses  [haus, 
hauziz],  shows  a  different  kind  of  assimilation. 

The  dropping  of  d  in  four-and-twenty  might  also  be  50. 
due  to  the  desire  to  simplify  a  group  of  consonants  ; 
and  this  will  seem  the  more  likely  explanation  if  we 
notice  that  the  d  of  and  is  generally  dropped  before 
a  consonant,  but  kept  before  a  vowel.  Compare  you 
and  Ida,  bread  and  butter  ;  if  you  drop  the  d  in  the  first 
instance,  or  utter  it  in  the  second,  you  are  equally 
wrong.  Such  simplifying  is  fairly  common  in  educated 
speech  ;  most  people  drop  the  t  in  often,  and  the  p  in 
empty  (where  it  has  no  etymological  justification),  and 
jumped;  in  colloquial  speech  don't  know  is  [dAnou]. 
In  quite  careless  speech  you  may  notice  consonants 
dropped  in  such  words  as  acts,  insects,  but  this  is 
clearly  a  licence  which  cannot  be  permitted  in  the 
class-room.  Indeed  these  groups  of  consonants  should 
be  articulated  with  great  care.  Nothing  so  quickly 
gives  an  effect  of  slovenly  speech  as  the  slurring  of 
consonants,  where  it  is  not  generally  adopted. 

In  ordinary  speech  numerous  instances  occur  of 
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this  tendency  to  simplify  groups  of  consonants,  d 
and  t  being  the  sounds  most  frequently  dropped. 

d  is  not  pronounced  in  handkerchief  [haerjkgtjif], 
handsome  [haensom],  Windsor  [winza],  Guildford 
[gilfe'd],  Ingoldsby[ir)gQ\zbi],  Wednesday {wenzdi]1 
The  d  in  friends,  grandfather  is  also  often 
dropped ;  and,  in  very  careless  speech,  the  d  of 
such  words  as  old,  cold,  child,  thousand,  kindness, 
landlord. 

t  is  not  pronounced  in  christen  [krisen],  glisten 
[glisen],  hasten  [heison],  listen  [lison],  moisten 
[moisan],  apostle  [e'posal],  bustle  [bAsel],  castle 
[ka:s9l],  epistle  [i'pisel],  gristle  [grisal],  hustle 
[hAsal],  ostler  [osle],  pestle  [pesol],  rustle  [rAsal], 
thistle  [^isgl],  trestle  [tresal],  whistle  [wisol], 
wrestle  [resol],  *Westbourne  [wesbon],  *  West- 
minster [wesminste],  Christmas  [krismes],  chestnut 
[tjesnet],  coastguard  [kousgaid],  often  [oifan], 
soften  [soifen],  mortgage  [moigids],  *  directly 
[di'rekli],  *exactly  [i'gzsekli],  postpone  [pous'poun], 
waistcoat  [weisket,  wesk9t],  bankruptcy  [baeTjk- 
ropsi]. 

In  very  careless  speech  the  t  of  such  words  as 
slept,  swept,  wept  is  dropped ;  also  in  acts,  facts, 
insects,  sects. 

Notice  the  French  rosbif,  bifteck. 

th  is  not  pronounced  in  asthma  [aesmo],  isthmus 
[ismos]  and  (carelessly)  in  depths. 

p    is    not    pronounced    in    empty    [emti],    jumped 

1  The  first  d  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word. 
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],  tempt  [temt],  attempt  [a'temt],  contempt 
[ken'temt],    peremptory     [par'emtori],     symptom 
[siintem],1  sapphire  [ssefaia],  Sappho  [saefou]. 
c    is  not  pronounced  in  corpuscle  [koi'pAsal],  muscle 
[mAsal],  victuals  [vitlz],  indict  [in'dait].2 

So  many  educated  speakers  say  [a:st]  for  asked, 
that  this  pronunciation  must  be  regarded  as  no  longer 
incorrect. 

What  is  the  usual  pronunciation  of  next  station  ? 

In  careful  speech  the  simplifications  marked  with 
an  asterisk  are  avoided,  as  also  such  pronunciations 
as  [ail  dsAssij]  for  I'll  just  see,  [difikl  kwestjnz]  for 
difficult  questions.  The  omission,  of  [k]  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  arctic  and  antarctic  and  of  [g]  in  recognise 
is  generally  regarded  as  faulty. 

Unfamiliar  groups  of  consonants  at  the  beginning 
of  words  are  simplified  by  dropping  the  first  sound  ; 
notice  the  simplification  of 

bd  in  bdellium; 

chth  in  chthonian; 

gn  in  gnaw,  gneiss,  gnome,  gnostic  ; 

gz  (x)  in  Xerxes  [zoiksijz],  Xenophon  ; 

kn  in  knee,  knit,  know,  etc.  ; 

mn  in  mnemonic; 

phth  in  phthisis  [0aisis],  also  [taisis]  ; 

1  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  in  passing  from  [m]  to 
[t]  there  is  a  transitional  sound  or  "glide"  which  has  the 
value  of  a  faint  [p], 

2  The  c  in  victuals  and  indict  has  no  etymological  justifica- 
tion, as  may  be  seen  from  the  middle  English  spelling  (vitaille, 
endite). 
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pn      in  pneumatic,  pneumonia  ; 

ps      in  psalm,    pseudo-,     Psyche,     psychic    [saikik], 

psychology,  etc. ; 
pt       in  ptarmigan,  Ptolemy  ; 
sw      becomes  s  in  sword  (observe  also  answer) ; 
wr      in  wreck,  write,  etc. 

Similarly,  an  unfamiliar  group  at  the  end  of  a 
word  is  simplified,  usually  by  dropping  the  last 

sound ;  notice — 

/      •/?/ 

Z»      in  kiln  (some  do  not  drop  this  n) ;      *i  ' 
mb     in  bomb,  catacomb,  climb,  comb,  dumb,  'hecatomb, 

lamb,  limb,  plumber,  succumb,  tomb  ; 
mn     in  autumn,    column,    condemn,    contemn,    hymn, 

limn,  solemn. 

(The  opposite  tendency  is  found  in  vulgar  speech, 
where  [vaimint]  is  said  for  vermin,  [draund]  for 
drown.)  {  (.i  ( 

Observe  drachm  [draem],  yacht  [jot],  impugn 
[im'pjuwn],  physiognomy  [fizi'onami],  diaphragm 
[daiafrsem],  paradigm  [paerodaim],  phlegm  [flem], 
sign  [sain],  feign,  reign,  foreign,  benign. 

61.  In  [rai]  we  have  a  diphthong.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  English  diphthongs  [ai,  au,  oi,  ei,  ou],  etc., 
all  have  the  stress  on  the  former  element. 

Blackbirds  and  block  birds  :  in  the  spelling  we  dis- 
tinguish these  by  writing  the  first  as  one  word,  the 
second  as  two.  What  difference  is  there  in  the 
sounds  1  If  you  listen  carefully,  you  will  find  that 
the  second  vowel  in  the  compound  word  is  just  a 
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little  shorter  than  in  birds  standing  alone,  and  that 
in  blackbirds  the  opening  of  the  closure  for  [k]  is  not 
heard,  while  in  black  birds  it  may  be  audible.  The 
chief  difference,  however,  lies  in  the  stress  of  the 
compound  word.  Blackbirds  is  an  example  of 
descending  stress  [  >  ],  black  birds  is  pronounced  with 
level  stress  [  =  ],  perhaps  with  ascending  stress  [  <  ]. 
Take  the  following  compound  words  or  groups, 
and  classify  them  according  to  their  stress  : — 

Sixpence,  rainbow,  good  morning,  looking  glass,  moon- 
shine, bravo  I  twenty-four,  twenty-four  men,  Nigh  Street, 
London  Road,  waterspout,  right  of  way,  undo,  Mr  Jones, 
Park  Lane,  season  ticket,  sunflower,  Hongkong,  steel  pen, 
Chinese,  hallo  I  bill  of  fare,  earthquake,  sea  wall,  Bond 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  fourteen,  Hyde  Park. 

Try  to  deduce  some  rules  from  these  examples. 
It  has  been  said  that  level  stress  contrasts,  and 
uneven  stress  unites  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  com- 
pound words ;  do  you  agree  with  this  1 

Notice  what  difficulty  our  level  stress  gives  to  the 
German ;  he  will  utter  steel  pen,  Hyde  Park,  etc., 
with  descending  stress.    Do  so  yourself,  and  observe 
how  strange  it  sounds. 
Notice  the  difference  in  stress  of 
Substantive  or  Adjective         Verb 

absent 

accent 

consort 

converse 

desert  to  desert 

prefix  to  prefix 

present  to  present 
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Substantive  Verb 

proceeds  to  proceed 

produce  to  produce 

project  to  project 

protest  to  protest 

rebel  to  rebel 

record  to  record 

refuse  to  refuse 

Substantive  Adjective 

compact  compact 

instinct  instinct 

minute  minute 

Some  words  of  two  syllables  have  the  stress  on 
the  first  or  the  second  syllable  according  to  their 
place  in  the  sentence.  Consider  the  accent  of  the 
italicised  words  in  the  following  sentences :  They 
sat  outside.  An  outside  passenger.  Among  the 
Chinese.  A  Chinese  lantern.  His  age  is  fifteen.  I 
have  fifteen  shillings.  Some  fell  by  the  wayside.  A 
wayside  inn.  Try  to  find  a  rule  governing  these 
cases. 

The  stresses  in  a  sentence  are  considered  in  §  54. 

When  would  be  pronounced  as  voiceless  [M]  by 
some,  hardly  by  a  southern  English  nurse  saying 
the  rime  (§  46).  Notice  how  the  tongue  moves  forward 
as  the  [n]  passes  over  into  the  [5]  in  when  the. 

Was  is  in  the  weak  form  because  it  is  quite 
unstressed ;  but  notice  :  [weia  ju  riieli  Ssia  ?  jes,  ai 
woz]. 
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In  opened,  observe  carefully  how  the  consonants  52. 
are    articulated,    and    put    their    action    down    in 
writing. 

How  many  syllables  are  there  in  opened,  bubbles, 
cJiasms,  mittens  1 

Probably  you  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
and  answering  this  question,  but  if  asked  to  describe 
a  syllable  you  might  hesitate,  for  it  is  not  easy. 

Utter  [a]  and  then  [t] ;  which  carries  farther, 
which  has  greater  fulness  of  sound  or  sonority  ?  If 
you  wished  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  one,  and 
were  only  allowed  to  utter  one  of  these  two  sounds, 
you  would  prefer  [a]  without  hesitation.  Why  is  [a] 
more  sonorous  than  [t]?  Because,  whereas  [t]  is 
only  a  brief  noise,  in  [a]  the  current  of  breath  is 
rendered  musical  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords,  and  has  a  free  passage  through  the  wide 
open  mouth.  Indeed  [a]  is  the  most  sonorous  of  all 
sounds.  It  is  clear  that  voiced  sounds  are  more 
sonorous  than  voiceless,  vowels  than  consonants, 
continuants  than  stops.  The  liquids  and  nasals 
stand  between  vowels  and  consonants  in  point  of 
sonority ;  they  are  voiced  and  with  either  a  fair  pas- 
sage through  the  mouth  or  a  free  passage  through 
the  nose.  A  good  deal  naturally  depends  on  the 
force  and  the  pitch  of  the  sounds ;  a  whispered  [a] 
may  not  carry  so  far  as  a  forcible  [s]. 

Now  if  a  sound  with  good  carrying  power  has  for 
its  neighbours  sounds  that  do  not  carry  far,  it  helps 
them  to  be  heard ;  notice  how  such  weakly  sonorous 
sounds  as  [t]  or  [p]  occurring  in  the  words  of  a  song 
are  quite  clearly  heard  at  the  other  end  of  a  large 
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concert  hall.  They  are  carried  along  by  the  full  sound- 
ing vowels,  as  the  greater  volume  of  air  employed 
causes  more  pressure,  and  hence  a  more  forcible 
and  louder  release.  It  is  the  sounds  of  greater 
sonority  that  carry  the  syllable,  which  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  vowel  standing  alone,  or  beside  other 
vowels  of  practically  equal  sonority.  In  English, 
the  syllable  is  generally  carried  by  vowels;  some- 
times also  by  liquids  and  nasals,  which  are  then 
called  syllabic.1 

Kules  for  dividing  words  into  syllables  are  given 
in  most  grammars,  and  are  required  for  writing  and 
printing ;  but  they  do  not  always  represent  the 
actual  state  of  things.  When  a  consonant  comes 
between  two  vowels,  it  really  belongs  to  both 
syllables.  In  leaving  we  pronounce  neither  lea-ving 
nor  leav-ing. 

From  the  phonetic  point  of  view  we  may  think  of 
words  and  groups  of  words  as  consisting  of  a  series 
of  sounds  of  varying  sonority.  We  may  indicate 
the  sonority  very  roughly  by  lines;  if  we  connect 
their  top  ends,  we  shall  obtain  a  curve.  Thus  the 
word  sonority  might  be  represented  as  follows  (no 
attempt  is  here  made  at  scientific  accuracy). 


son    o    rity 

1  For  syllabic  m  see  §  22  ;  for  syllabic  «,  §  24  ;  for  syllabic 
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The  curves  will  represent  a  series  of  waves ;  and 
each  of  these  waves  is  a  syllable. 

Began :  notice  the  quality  of  the  vowel  in  the 
first,  unstressed  syllable  of  this  word.  It  is  higher 
than  any  real  e  sound,  and  is  very  laxly  articulated. 
It  occurs  also  in  before,  enough,  inquire;  find  other 
words  in  which  it  occurs.  Is  it  the  same  sound  as 
the  second  vowel  in  lily  ? 

To  sing:  read  the  sixth  line  quite  naturally  and 
see  whether  you  say  [to]  or  [tu] ;  get  friends  to  read 
it,  and  find  out  what  they  say. 

When  you  wish  to  ascertain  how  a  friend  pronounces 
some  particular  sound,  do  not  tell  him  what  this  sound  is, 
or  he  may  pronounce  it  not  naturally,  but  in  what  he 
believes,  or  has  been  told,  is  "the  correct  pronunciation." 

Try  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation  of  these  sen- 
tences: WTiat  are  you  going  to  do  to-morrow  morn- 
ing'I  Tm  going  to  answer  letters. 

Wasn't  that :  was  is  here  in  the  strong  form  (§  47); 
are  weak  forms  found  at  the  beginning  of  a  sen- 
tence ?  Notice  the  syllabic  [n] ;  also  the  simpli- 
fication of  the  group  of  consonants  by  the  omission 
of  [t].  What  is  the  weak  form  of  that  1  When  is  it 
used? 

The  remaining  words  present  nothing  of  special 
interest. 

We  may  now  consider  the  stress  of  the  sentence.  53. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  most 
sonorous  part  of  each  syllable,  generally  speaking  a 
vowel.     We  may  distinguish  stress  and  absence  of 


. 
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stress,  which  we  can  designate  by  the  signs  /  and  x  ; 
extra  strong  stress  will  be  //,  and  secondary  stress  \ . 
The  first  line  of  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence,  will  then 
run: — 

//   x   /   x    //  \ 

Here  "  sing  "  and  "  six  "  have  the  strongest  stress ; 
"  song  "  has  ordinary  stress. 

Secondary  stress  is  given  to  that  syllable  of  a 
word  which  is  stressed,  but  has  not  the  chief  stress ; 
thus  the  stresses  in  energetic  may  be  written  \  x  /  x  . 

The  nursery  rhyme  then  shows  the  following 
stresses : — 

II*  I  *  II  \ 

x  //  x  /  x  // 
//  x  \  x  //  \ 

//  \  X  // 
//  X  /  X  //  \ 
X  //  X  /  X  // 

//  x  /  x  //  x  / 

X  //  X  /  X   // 

Perhaps  you  do  not  read  the  poem  in  this  way ; 
mark  the  stresses  for  yourself,  without  looking  at 
the  book. 

Accept  no  statements  without  verifying  them. 

53A.  It  will  have  struck  you  that  you  have  really  been 
scanning  the  poem.  Hitherto  you  may  have  done 
it  by  means  of  the  signs  -  and  w  ,  taken  from 
Latin  prosody,  where  they  stand  for  "long"  and 
"  short."  Consider  the  question  which  of  these  two 
systems  of  scansion  is  the  more  accurate  and  the 
more  convenient. 
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It  may  also  strike  you  that  in  reading  the  poem  53B 
we  do  not  make  a  pause  at  the  end  of  each  word ; 
and  of  course  we  do  not  read  it  "  all  in  one  breath." 
How  many  breaths  do  you  require  for  reading  it 
slowly1?  for  reading  it  quickly?  What  guides  you 
in  finding  places  for  your  pauses  1  Take  any  dozen 
lines  of  prose  and  read  them  aloud ;  notice  where 
you  pause  for  breath.  The  words  which  are  read  '. 
together  in  one  breath  are  called  a  breath  group. 
After  considering  several  passages  from  this  point 
of  view,  you  will  realise  that  good  reading  depends 
to  some  extent  on  the  choice  of  suitable  places  for 
taking  breath.  Let  your  friends  read  to  you,  and 
observe  how  they  manage  their  breath. 

We  have  spoken  several  times  of  stress,  and  you  54. 
have  probably  followed  without  difficulty.  What  is 
stress  ?  Utter  the  series  of  sounds  ['atata],  then 
[a'tata],  and  [ata'ta]. l  You  use  more  force  for  the 
stressed  than  for  the  unstressed  vowels,  that  is  to 
say,  you  put  more  breath  into  them.  Place  your 
hand  close  in  front  of  your  lips  as  you  say  the 
above  sounds,  and  you  will  notice  a  distinct  in- 
crease of  breath  as  the  stressed  syllable  is  uttered. 

We  use  this  stress  for  purposes  of  emphasis ;  gene- 
rally speaking,  we  expend  more  breath  on  those 
syllables  of  a  word,  or  words  of  a  sentence,  which 
are  more  important  for  the  meaning.  We  may  say 
that  English  sentence  stress  is  guided  by  logical 
considerations.  Is  this  equally  true  of  French?  of 
German?  Has  anything  struck  you  about  the 
1  The  mark  '  precedes  the  stressed  syllable, 
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stress  in  French,  or  in  English  as  spoken  by  a 
Frenchman  t 

55.      Stress,  due  to  force  of  breath,  is  not  the  only 
means  of  accentuation   at  our  disposal.      We  can 

Valso  produce  various  effects  by  changing  the  pitch 
of  the  voice.  When  the  pitch  of  a'  voice  hardly 
varies  at  all,  we  consider  it  monotonous.  Certain 
clergymen  have  acquired  the  habit  of  reading  the 
Church  service  in  monotone  ;  consider  whether  this 
has  any  advantage  or  disadvantage.  When  there  is 
very  great  and  regular  or  monotonous  variation  of 
pitch  in  a  voice,  we  call  it  a  "  sing-song." 

In  standard  speech  there  is  moderate  variation  of 
pitch  ;  it  becomes  considerable  only  in  dramatic  and 
oratorical  declamation,  when  a  skilled  use  of  pitch 
variations  may  produce  a  deeply  moving  or  highly 
stirring  effect,  somewhat  resembling  that  produced 
by  song. 

Observe  the  pitch  changes  in  ordinary  speech.  The 
most  obvious  case  is  the  rise  of  pitch  in  questions,  in 
contrast  with  the  tendency  to  lower  the  pitch  in  a 
statement.  Even  though  we  have  the  same  order 
of  words  as  in  a  statement,  this  change  of  pitch  alone 
suffices  to  show  that  a  question  is  being  asked.  Say : 
You  are  going  out  and  You  are  going  out  ?  Try  to  say 
Are  you  going  out  ?  with  the  same  falling  pitch  as  in 
You  are  going  out,  and  observe  the  strange  effect. 
Determine  the  changes  of  pitch  in  such  questions 
as :  Is  your  brother  tall  or  short  ?  Is  your  uncle's  house 
in  the  town  or  in  the  country  1  Notice  that  joy  or  any 
great  excitement  leads  to  the  use  of  a  higher  pitch 
than  usual. 
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Sometimes  the  pitch  may  rise  or  fall,  or  rise  and 
fall,  or  fall  and  rise  during  the  utterance  of  a  single 
vowel.  Bay  No  in  a  doubtful,  a  questioning,  a 
decided,  aud  a  threatening  tone,  and  observe  the 
pitch.  If  you  wish  to  represent  it  roughly,  you 
may  use  \  for  fall  in  pitch,  /  for  a  rise,  A  f°r  a 
rise  and  fall,  V  f°r  a  fall  and  rise. 

We  have  devoted  our  attention  mainly  to  standard  56. 
English  as  it  is  spoken  in  ordinary  life,  because  it  is 
important  to  train  the  ear  so  that  it  perceives  the 
sounds  and  ceases  to  be  misled  by  the  conventional 
spelling.  Only  when  we  can  hear  what  sounds  our 
pupils  actually  utter,  only  when  we  have  a  fair  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  they  produce  these  sounds,  are 
we  in  a  position  to  correct  what  is  faulty  in  the 
mother  tongue,  or  to  impart  the  sounds  of  a  foreign 
language  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Hints  have 
been  given  as  to  some  of  the  faulty  tendencies  likely 
to  be  found  ;  the  teacher  whose  ear  has  been  trained 
in  the  manner  here  suggested  will  be  able  to  add  to 
their  number  without  difficulty,  and  probably  with 
growing  interest.  In  this  respect  every  county 
presents  its  own  problems,  and  many  still  require 
to  be  recorded;  every  teacher  can  help  by  con- 
tributing his  own  observations. 

No  observer  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  different 
degrees  of  care  with  which  most  individuals  speak 
English  under  different  circumstances.  In  their  talk 
among  themselves  children,  especially  young  boys, 
are  often  extremely  careless ;  at  home  we  find 
various  degrees  of  care,  much  depending  on  the 
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example  set  by  the  parents  and  the  influence  of 
governesses  and  nurses.  In  talking  to  educated 
strangers,  we  are  usually  careful  in  our  pronuncia- 
tion. If  we  occupy  a  position  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  speak  to  large  numbers,  we  must  be 
particularly  careful,  and  that  in  several  respects: 
the  voice  must  be  pleasant,  carry  far,  and  have 
good  staying  power. 

57.  A  pleasant  voice  is  to  a  certain  degree  a  natural 
gift ;  it  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  vocal  chords, 
the  shape  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  so  on.  Many 
voices  are  spoilt  by  bad  habits,  such  as  excessive 
nasalising,  or  very  high  pitch.  The  teacher  of  elo- 
cution often  gives  valuable  criticism  and  help  here. 
Listen  attentively  to  any  criticisms  which  your  friends 
make  about  your  voice. 

The  voice  of  a  public  speaker  (which  includes  the 
class  teacher  and  college  lecturer  no  less  than  the 
clergyman,  actor,  or  politician)  must  carry  far.  His 
words  must  penetrate  to  every  hearer,  even  in  a  large 
hall.  If  there  is  any  straining  to  catch  his  words, 
those  words  will  not  produce  their  best  effect.  The 
chief  requirement  is  not  loudness,  but  distinctness.  He 
must  articulate  more  carefully  than  in  ordinary 
conversation :  unstressed  vowels  will  have  greater 
importance  and  be  less  reduced,  consonants  will 
never  be  slurred  over.  The  stressed  vowels  are  the 
most  important  of  all  because  they  are  the  most 
sonorous  sounds  and  help  the  others  (see  §  52) ;  he 
will  let  the  vocal  chords  vibrate  longer  for  them,  to 
reinforce  their  value,  and  he  will  produce  them  in 
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such  a  way  that  they  give  their  characteristic  sound 
most  clearly.  For  this  purpose  he  will  find  it  best 
to  articulate  more  tensely  (this  applies  also  to  the 
consonants)  than  in  ordinary  speech  ;  and  a  distinct 
rounding  of  the  lips  for  the  back  vowels  will  enable 
him  to  add  to  their  value.  He  will  prefer  to  keep 
the  tongue  point  well  forward  in  the  mouth  for  [1], 
This  and  other  hints  he  may  obtain  from  the  teacher 
of  elocution. 

However  pleasant  a  voice  may  be,  and  however 
far  it  may  carry,  it  will  yet  be  of  little  use  if  it  tires 
soon  ;  it  must  have  staying  power.  This  again  is  to 
some  extent  a  natural  gift ;  the  throat  may  be  con- 
stitutionally weak.  Training,  however,  can  do  very 
much  to  improve  the  powers  of  endurance.  Above 
all,  good  breathing  is  essential;  hints  have  been 
given  in  §  4  how  this  may  be  assured,  and  the  teacher 
cannot  be  recommended  too  warmly  to  give  from 
15  to  25  minutes  every  morning  to  breathing  exer- 
cises ;  he  will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  time  spent  in 
that  way  by  the  greater  ease  with  which  he  gets 
through  his  teaching,  and  by  the  inevitable  improve- 
ment in  his  general  health.  It  has  also  been  pointed 
out  above  that  bad  ventilation  and  dust  are  calculated 
to  interfere  with  his  voice.  Another  suggestion  may 
be  helpful :  to  keep  the  tongue  as  forward  in  the 
mouth  as  possible.  The  average  tongue  position  in 
many  southern  English  teachers  is  too  far  back  in 
the  mouth,  and  this  is  found  to  lead  to  serious  fatigue ; 
it  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  "  teachers'  sore  throat." 

It  is  in  giving  advice  on  the  management  of  the 
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voice  for  public  speaking  that  trustworthy  teachers 
of  elocution  are  most  helpful.  When  they  make 
dogmatic  statements  as  to  how  a  sound  or  word  is 
or  should  be  pronounced,  their  guidance  is  not  equally 
satisfactory,  and  the  student  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended always  to  test  their  statements  himself. 
The  same  request  is  addressed  to  him  with  regard 
to  the  present  book ;  if  it  arouses  interest,  there  is 
no  harm  if  it  also  arouses  opposition. 


APPENDIX  I 
Exercises. 

1.  How   is  -ious   pronounced   in  gracious,  bilious, 
victorious  ? 

2.  How  is  -ion  pronounced  in  motion,  onion,  criterion, 
vision,  and  Ionian] 

3.  How  is  -ial  pronounced  in  labial,  judicial,  martial, 
partiality  1 

4.  What  difference  in  pronunciation,  if  any,  do 
you  make  between  hire  and  higher,  lyre  and  liar, 
cure  and  (s)kewer,  alms  and  armsl 

5.  Consider  the  value  of  oar  in  roar  and  in  roaring, 
and  the  value  of  air  in  pair  and  in  pairing. 

6.  Determine  the  vowel  sounds  corresponding  to 
the  italicized   letters   in    child,   children ;    woman, 
women ;  read  (infinitive),  read  (past  participle) ;  say, 
says;   dream,   dreamed;   leap,  leaped;   hear,  heard; 
can,  can't ;  do,  don't ;  gentleman,  gentlemen. 

7.  Write  in  transcript  the  words  italicized : 

a.  I  have  learned  much  from  this  learned  man. 

b.  He  has  aged  a  good  deal.     He  is  aged. 

c.  I  used  to  use  it ;  you  used  it  too. 

Try  to  account  for  the  pronunciation  of  used  in  the 
sense  of  "  was  accustomed  "  (see  §  49). 

8.  Transcribe    your   pronunciation  of    halfpenny, 

M 
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twopence,  threepence.  Show  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  the  French  pronunciation  of  franc,  and 
between  the  English  and  the  German  pronunciation 
of  mark. 

9.  A  waiter  was  heard  to  remark  pathetically  that 
he  never  could  tell  whether  a  customer  wanted  "  cold 
lamb"  or  "cold  ham."    What  caused  his  uncertainty? 

10.  The  pronunciation  of  the  children  of  Wai  worth 
attending  the  Church  schools  has  given  much  con- 
cern to  Canon  Horsley,  who  says  that  in  their  speech 
"I've  been  to  take  her  home"  becomes  "binter  tiker 
rome,"  "Oh,  shake  hands"  becomes  "ow  shy  cans," 
and  "I've  been  having  a  game"  becomes  "binnavina- 
gime."    Consider  the  pronunciation  suggested  by  this 
rough  transcription,  transcribe  it  more  carefully,  and 
comment  on  such  features  of  the  Walworth  dialect 
as  it  illustrates. 

11.  You   are   familiar  with   the   term    "allitera- 
tion," and  know  that  it  is  a  favourite  device  of  cheap 
journalism.    Criticise  the  alliteration  in  the  following 
scare-lines:     CITY    CLERK    CHASED.      THIEF 
TAKEN.     SOLICITOR  SHOT. 

12.  Mention  words  in  which  the  following  letters 
are  written  but  not  sounded :  b,  g,  gh,  k,  I,  m,  n,  t,  w. 

13.  Comment  on  the  following  statement:  "The 
letters  I  and  r  are  called  trills,  because  there  is  a 
vibration  in  the  sounds,  or  in  some  part  of  the  vocal 
apparatus  by  which  we  pronounce  them." 

14.  Consider  this  statement :  "The  ai  in  fair,  ea  in 
lead,  ie  in  field,  ei  in  receive,  are  none  of  them  true 
diphthongs;  they  are  more  or  less  clumsy  ways  of 
showing  the  length  of  an  elementary  vowel-sound," 
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15.  "  English  has  two  e  sounds,  as  in  fed,  feed,  and 
four  u  sounds,  as  in  but,  pull,  fur,  fool"     Do  you 
agree  with  this1? 

16.  Why  does  crystal  look  nicer  than  kristle,  which 
represents  the   same  sounds?     Account   for  such 
spellings  as  Edythe,  Smythe,  Whyte. 

17.  Say  quickly  but  distinctly  : 

She  sells  sea-shells  in  a  salt-fish  shop. 

Is  Stephen  Smith's  s\)n  a  smith  too  ? 

How  many  houses  had  Harry  Hall  ? 

Long  and  loudly  little  Lily  laughed. 

The  skilled  dentist  extracted  the  three  teeth. 

Do  you  want  the  thick  thread  or  the  thin  1 

In  silence  he  sat  on  the  sands  by  the  silvery  sea. 

A  boat  is  floating  over  the  ocean. 

With  a  loud  shout  he  came  out  of  the  house. 

The  first  question  Charles  asked  was  strange. 

Three  grey  geese  in  the  green  grass  grazing. 

18.  Discuss   the   old-fashioned   form    of    address 
"mine  host."     Do  you  say  "an  historical  novel"? 
"a  (or  an)  hotel  at  Folkestone"?     How  do  you 
pronounce  "the  Grand   Hotel"?    Transcribe  your 
pronunciation  of  "  I  gave  her  her  hat." 

19.  What  is  the  derivation  of  ventriloquist  ?     Does 
the  term  correctly  indicate  the  way  in  which  ventri- 
loquists produce  their  sounds?     Which  sounds  do 
you  think  most  likely  to  give  them  difficulty  ? 

20.  In  the  French  of  the  12th  century  I  under 
certain   circumstances  became  a  vowel;    thus  altre 
became  autre  and  chevals  became  chevaus.     How  do 
you  explain  this  change  ?    Point  to  a  similar  change 
in  English. 
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21.  How  would  you  teach  a  foreigner  to  pronounce 
the  English  th  sounds  ? 

22.  Little  children  say  pease  for  please,  gamma  or 
granma  for  grandma,  dess  for  dress,  locking  for  stocking. 
Illustrate  the  tendency  shown  in  these  examples  from 
the  speech  of  grown-up  people. 

23.  Comment  on  the  little  child's  pronunciation  of 
tsain  for  chain,  fee  for  three,  noder  for  another,  and 
bafyoom  for  bathroom. 

24.  Consider  carefully   the    question,    why    the 
pronunciation  of  a  foreign  language  presents  diffi- 
culties; draw  on  any  foreign  language   you  know 
for  illustrations. 

25.  The  Latin  camera  is  our  chamber,  numerus  our 
number,  Latin  humilis  our  humble,  Latin  similare  our 
(re)semble.     Account  for  the  b  in  the  English  words. 

26.  Consider  the  value  of  ure  in  sure,  pure,  nature, 
figure. 

27.  What  light  is  thrown  on  the  pronunciation  of 
the  past  by  the  following  quotations : 

(a)  While  he,  withdrawn,  at  their  mad  labour  smiles, 
And  safe  enjoys  the  Sabbath  of  his  toils.     (Dryden.) 

(b)  Dreading  even  fools,  by  flatterers  besieg'd, 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  oblig'd.     (Pope.) 

(c)  Cdntemplate  is  bad  enough,  but  bdlcony  makes  me  sick. 
(Rogers.) 

(d)  The  dame,  of  manner  various,  temper  fickle, 

Now  all  for  pleasure,  now  the  conventicle.     (Colman. ) 
(«)  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  pronunciation  of  successor 
the  antepenultimate  accent  will  prevail.     (Walker. ) 

(/)  To    ketch  [catch]  him  at  a  vantage    in    his  snarea. 
(Spenser.) 

(g)  Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault.     (Goldsmith.) 
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28.  Determine  which  sounds  are  represented  by 
ea  in  the  following  words  :  bear,  beard,  bread,  bead,  yea, 
create,  realm,  leap,  leapt,  hearken;  and  by  eo  in  the 
following  words  :  yeoman,  people,  leopard,  re-open. 

29.  Determine  which  sounds  are  represented  by 
oi  in  the  following  words  :  boil,  heroic,  choir,  tortoise, 
turquoise,  coincide  ;  and  by  ou  in.  the  following  words : 
south,  southern,  mourn,  journal,  though,  thought,  uncouth. 

30.  Determine  which  sounds  are  represented  by  g 
in  the  following  words :  gem,  goal,  gaol,  gill,  gibberish, 
fatigue,  gnaw ;  and  by  ough  in  the  following  words 
trough,  through,  thorough,  sough,  cough,  rough,  plough, 
lough, 

31.  A  character  in  one  of  Miss  Braddon's  novels 
says  :    "  Supernumery — it's  no   use,   I   don't    think 
anybody  ever  did  know  how  many  syllables  there 
are  in  that  word."     What  is  it  that  leads  to  the 
shortening   of    this   word    in    uneducated   speech  ? 
Mention  similar  cases  of  shortening. 

APPENDIX  II 
Lists  of  Words  with  Phonetic  Transcription. 

NOTE. 

The  accent  shows  that  the  following  syllable  has  the  chief 
stress. 

As  these  lists  are  intended  for  the  use  of  English 
students,  it  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  let  [e] 
represent  the  first  vowel  sound  and  [i]  the  second 
vowel  sound  in  very. 

The  variation  in  length  of  [ij]  and  other  diph- 
thongs and  of  [m,  n,  1],  etc.,  has  not  been  indicated. 
G 
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Words  which  have  occurred  in  the  text  of  the 
book  are  not  repeated  here. 

When  two  pronunciations  are  given,  both  may  be 
considered  as  common ;  the  first  is  generally  to  be 
preferred.  If,  however,  a  pronunciation  is  enclosed 
in  brackets,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  faulty. 


A.  General. 


abdomen,  aeb'doumen 

('sebdomen) 
ab  initio,  'aeb  i'nijiou,  -jou 
abscission, 
acacia,  o'keijo 
accent    (subst.),   'aeksant, 

'seksent;  (verb)  aek'sent 
acclimatize,  'seklimotaiz, 

9'klaimetaiz 
accolade,  'sekoleid 
accoutre,  o'kuwte 
acetic,  9'sijtik,  -se- 
acoustics,  9'kaustiks 

(a'kuwstiks) 
acrobat,  'sekrobset 
adage,  'aedids 
adept,  'sedept,  9'dept 
adieu,  9'djuw 
ad  infinitum,  'sed  infi'nait- 

9m 

admirable,  'sedmirebl 
admiration,  sedmi'rei$9n 
ad  nauseam,  'sed  'noisisem, 

-jaem 

ado,  9'duw 
adult,  'sedAlt,  9'dAlt 
ad  valorem,  aed 


advantageous, 


advertisement, 

ment 
aegis, 
aegrotat,  i'groutset 
aerated,  's:9reitid 
aerial,  s'erigl,  s'i:9ri9l 
aerie,  'e:ri,  'ii9ii 
aeronaut,  'e:rono:t 
aesthetics,  ij's#etiks 

(e's^etiks) 

a  fortiori,  'ei  fo:'$jo:rai 
again,  9'gen,  9'gein 
against,  9'genst,  9'geinst 
aged  (adj.),  'eidsid 
aggrandizement,    9'graen- 

dizmgnt 
aghast,  g'gaist 
agile,  'aedsail 
ague,  'eigjuw 
aisle,  'ail 
albeit,  'oilbijit 
algebra,  's 
alibi,  'aelibai 
alienate,  'eiljgneit 
allegiance,  9'lijds9ns 


Wordlist : 


abdo-biz 


allegro,  a'legrou,  -leig- 
allot,  0'lot 
alloy,  9'loi 
ally,  olai 

almanac,  'oilmansek 
also,  'oflsou,  'olsou 
always,  'o:lwiz,  -WQZ,  -weiz 
amateur,   'semotei,    'seme- 
amenity,  o'meniti      [t$u9 
among,  o'mAT)  (g'morj) 
anaemic,  o'nijmik 
anarchist,  'senekist 
anarchy,  'aenaki,  'aenaiki 
anchovy,  aen'tjouvi 
anemone,  a'nemoni 
angina,  aen'dsaine 
anglice,  'aerjglisi 
ant,  'sent  ('dint) 
antipodes,  aen'tipodijz 
antique,  aen'tijk 
antithesis,  aen'ti#isis 
aorist,  's:9rist 
aperture,  'aep9't$9 
aphasia,  9'feizja 
apophthegm,  'sepoflem 
apotheosis,      sepo^i'ousis, 
apparatus,  sepa'reitas  [9po- 
apparent,  9'psirgnt,  -paer- 
a  priori,  'ei  pri'oirai 
apropos,  'aepropou 
arch-,  usually  a:tj 
archangel,  'a'.ke 
archetype,  'aikitaip 
archi-,  'a:ki-,  'a:kj- 
archives,  'aikaivz 
arid,  'aerid 
arras  'aeras 


artificer,  aj'ti 

artiste,  'astijst,  -ist 

asafetida,  'assa'fetide 

askance,  9'skaens,  -a:ns 

aspirant,  9'spair9nt 

assignee,  aesi'nij 

atoll,  'aetol,  9'tol 

attorney,  9't9ini 

avalanche,  'aevalamj 

awkward,  'oikwad 

awry,  g'rai 

ayah,  'aJ9 
;  aye  (always),  'ei 
;  aye  (yes),  'ai 

baboo,  'baibuw 

bacillus,  ba'sibs 

bagatelle,  'baeggtel 

bakshish,  'baekjijj 

balcony,  'baelkani 

ballet,  'baelei 

balsam,  'bo:ls9m 

basalt,  'baesolt,  ba'soilt 

bass  (voice),  'beis 

because,  bi'koiz,  bi'koz 

bedizen,  bi'daizan 

begone,  bi'gon 

belligerent, 

betroth,  bi'trouS 
.bicycle,     'baisikl     ('bai- 
'saikl) 

bigot,  'bigat 

bijou,  'bijsuw 

billet-doux,  'bilei'duw 

bison,  'baisan 

bitumen,    'bitjumgn, 
bi'tjuwman 

bizarre,  bi'za: 
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blancmange,  bl9'mon(d)3 
blithe,  'blaiS 
blouse,  T)lauz  ('bluwz) 
boatswain,  'bousen 
bodega,  bo'dijga 
bombast,   'bombsest, 

'bombast 

bona  fide,  'bouna  'faidi 
booth,  'buwS 
borough,  'bAra  ('bArou) 
bouquet,  bu'kei 
bourn,  'bo:n,  'bu:an 
bravado,    bra'veidou, 

bra'vajdou 

brazier,  'breisa,  'breizja 
breeches,  'britjiz,  'brij- 
brougham,  'bruiam, 

'brouom  ('broum) 
brusque,  'brusk,  'brAsk 
buffet,  'bufei 
bulwark,  'bulwak 
bureau,  'bjuirou,  bju'rou 
burgher,  'baiga 

cabal,  ka'bael 
cachet,  'ksejei 
cadi,  'keidi 
caesura,  si'zjuiro 
cambric,  'keimbrik 
campanile,  ksempa'nijli 
canon,  'ksenjan 
cantata,  kaen'taito 
cantonment,    kaen'tuwn- 

mant,  -'ton- 
caoutchouc,  'kautjuk 
cap-a-pie,  'kaepopij 
capitalist,  'kaepitalist 


caprice,  ka'prijs 
capuchin,  'ksepjutjin 
carouse,  ko'rauz 
cashier,  kd'Jiio 
casino,  ke'sijnou 
cathedra,    'kae^idro    (ke'- 

Wjdra) 

cauliflower,  'koliflauo 
celibate,  'selibet 
'cello,  'tjelou 
centenary,      'sentenri, 

sen'teneri 

cere  (-cloths, -ments),  'sii9- 
chagrin,  Ja'grijn,  Jo'grin 
chalybeate,  kae'libjet 
chamois  (leather),  'Jaemi 
chaperon,  'Jaeporoun 
charade,  Ja'raid,  Ja'reid 
charivari,  '$aerij'va:rij 
charlatan,  'Jailoton,  -aen 
chastisement,  'tjaestizmant 
chauffeur,  'Joufa 
chaunt,  'tjaint 
chauvinist,  'Jouvinist 
chic,  'Jik 

chimera,  kai'miara,  ki- 
chiro-,  'kairo- 
chivalric,  Ji'vaelrik  lalso 
chivalrous,  'Jivalras  J-with 
chivalry,  'Jivalri      Jtji- 
choir,  'kwaia 
choleric,  'kolarik 
chough,  'tjAf 
cicala,  si'kaila 
cicerone,  sisa'rouni 
cinque,  'sirjk 
circuit,  'saikit 


Wordlist : 


blanc-debau 


circumstance,  'sozkamstens 
clandestine,  klsen'destin 
clematis,    'klemgtis,   (kli- 

'meitis) 
clique,  Tdijk 
coalesce,  koua'les 
cobalt,  'koubolt 
cochineal,  'kotjinijl 
cognisant,  'kognisant 
coign(e),  'koin 
coincide,  kouin'said 
colonel,  'kainal 
combat,  combatant,  com- 

bative  have   'kAm-   or 

'kom- 

comely,  'kAmli 
commentary,  'komentri 
comparable,  'komprobal 
comrade,  'kAmrid,  'komrid 
conch,  'konk 
condign,  kon'dain 
condolence,  kon'doulans 
conger,  'korjgo 
congeries,      kon'dseriijz, 

-'dsij- 
conjure  (sleight  of  hand), 

TiAnd59 
conjure    (implore),   kon  - 


connoisseur,    koni'sai, 

koni'sjuia 

consignee,  konsi'nij 
Consols,  ken'solz 
constable,  'kAnstebl,'  kon- 

stebl 
construe,  'konstruw,  kan- 

'struw 


contagion, 

contemplate,  'kontempleit 

(ksn'templeit) 
contemplative,     kon'tem- 

plotiv 
contents,  'kontents,  kon'- 

tents 

contumacy,  'kontjumQsi 
contumely,  kan'tjuwmili 
conversazione,  konvesaet- 

si'ouni 

corollary,   ke'robri,  'kor- 
corps,  'koi  [olari 

coterie,  'koutorij 
cotillon,  ko'tiljan 
counterfeit,  'kauntafit 
courteous,  'koitjas/kaitjas 

('kaitjes) 
courtesy,  'keitosi 
courtier,  'koitje 
covetous,  'kAvitas 
covey,  'kAvi 
coxswain,  'koksen 
cozen,  'kAzon 
crayon,  'krejan 
croup,  'kruwp 
cui  bono,  'kai  'bounou 
cuirass,  kwi'rses,  kju- 
cuisine,  kwi'zijn 
cuneiform,  'kjuwniifoim 
cupola,  'kjuwpola 
cynosure,       'sainosjua, 

'sainojuo,  'sino- 

dais,  'deis 

dandelion,  'daendilaian 

debauch,  di'boitj 
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debonair,  'debane:9 
debris,  'debri 
decade,  'dekad,  'dekeid 
decadence,  'dekadans 
decease,  di'sijs 
decorous,     'dekaras,    di- 

'ko:ras 

dei  gratia,  dijai  'greijiei 
demesne,  di'mein 
demise,  di'maiz 
demonstrate,  'demanstreit 
demy  (paper),  di'mai 
depot,  'depou  ('dijpou) 
derelict,  'deralikt 
desiderate,  di'sidareit 
design,  di'zain 
designate,      'dezigneit, 

'des- 

desist,  di'zist 
desuetude,  'deswitjuwd 
diaeresis,  dai'i:arasis 
diapason,  daia'peizan 
didactic,  di'daektik 
dilatory,  'dil9t(9)ri 
dilettante,  dili'taenti 
diocese,  'daiosis 
dis-  (before  voiced  sounds) , 

diz-;    (before  voiceless 

sounds),  dis- 
dishabille,  'disabijl 
disputant,  'dispjutant 
distich,  'distik 
divan,  di'vaen  ('daivan) 
divers,  'daivais 
diverse,  di'vais 
divisible,  di'vizibl 
docile,  'dousail,  'dosail 


doctrinal,  'daktrinal,  dok- 

'trainal 
doge,  'douds 
dolorous,  'dolaras 
domicile,  'domisail 
douche,  'du$,  'duwj 
doughty,  'dauti 
dramatis    persons,    'drae- 

matis  pai'sounij 
draught,  'draift 
drollery,  droulari 
dromedary,  'drAmidari 
drought,  'draut  (droit) 
dubiety,  djuw'baiati 
ducat,  'dAkat 
ductile,  'dAktail 
duteous,      'djuwtjas 

('djuwtjas) 

dynasty,  'dinasti,  'dainasti 
dysentery,  'disantri 

eau  de  Cologne,   'ou  di 

ka'loun 

echelon,  'ejalon 
eclat,  'eklai,  e'klai 
e'en,  'ijn 
e'er,  'SIQ 
effete,  e'fijt 
eglantine,  'eglantain 
either,  'ai5a,  'ijSa 
elicit,  i'lisit 
elite,  e'lijt 
elixir,  i'liksa 
emaciated,  i'meijieitid 
embrasure,  em'brei39 
enervate,  'en9iveit 
enunciate,  i 


Wordlist: 


debon-ghoul 


envelope,  'onvaloup,  'en- 

veloup 

environs,  en'vaireaz 
epaulet,  'epolet 
epitome,  i'pitomi 
epoch,  'ijpok  ('epok) 
equerry,  'ekweri,  e'kweri 
erase,  i'reis 
erasure,  i'rei^Q 
ere,  'SIQ 
escheat,  es'tjijt 
eschew,  es'tjuw 
esoteric,  eso'terik 
espionage,  'espionids 
evasive,  i'veisiv 
exchequer,  eks'tjeke 
excise,  'eksaiz,  ek'saiz 
excuse  (verb),  eks'kjuwz, 

(subst.)  eks'kjuws 
expert,  'ekspait 
expletive,  ek'splijtiv 
exquisite,  'ekskwizit 
extant,  ek'stsent,  'ekstent 
extempore,  ek'stemp9ri 
extirpate,  'eksteipeit 
extraordinary,      ek'stroi- 

dneri,  'ekstra'oidinari 
exude,  eg'zjuwd,  -ks- 
eyot,  'aiot 

fa9ade,  fe'sard,  fe'seid 
facile,  'faesil 
facsimile,  faek'simili 
fakir,  fa'kiio,  'feikio 
falchion,  'foiljen 
fanatic,  fo'naetik 
farinaceous,  faeri'ueijos 


fealty,  'fiiolti 
fecund,  'fijkAnd,  'fe- 
feod,  'fjuwd 
feoff,  'fef 
fetish,  'fijtij,  'fe- 
finance,  fi'naens 
financier,  fi'nsenje,  -sja 
finesse,  fines 
fissure,  'fi$9 
flaccid,  'flseksid 
flamboyant,  flsem'bojant 
fluor,  'fluio 
foatid,  'fetid 
forfeit,  'foifit 
fragile,  'fraedsail 
franchise,  'frsen(t)$aiz,  -Jiz 
frigate,  'friggt 
frontier,  'frontiiQ,  'frAn- 
fuchsia,  'fjuwja 
fugue,  'f juwg 
furlough,  'fo:lou 
furore,  f ju'roiri 
futile,  'fjuwtail 

gala,  'geila 

gallant  (polite),  golsent 
gambol,  'gaembl 
gaol,  'dseil 
garish,  'geirij 
gaseous,  gsesjos,  geisjes 
gauche,  'gouj 
gauge,  'geids 
generic,  dse'nerik 
gesture,  dsestja 
gewgaw,  'gjuwgo: 
geyser,  'gaiso,  'geiso 
ghoul,  'guwl 
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heigho,  Tieihou 
heinous,  'heinos 
hemorrhage,  'hemorids 
heroine,  'heroin 
heroism,  'heroizm 
heterogeneous,       hetero- 


gibberish,  'gi 
gibbet,  'dsibit 
gibbous,  'gibas 

gjg>  'gig 

gigantic,  dsai'gaentik 

gill    (of    fish),    'gil;     (of 

liquid),  '  . 
gillyflower,  ' 
gimlet,  'gimlit 
gimp,  'gimp 
gist,  'dsist 
gizzard,  'gizad 
glacial,  'gleijal 
glacier,  'gleija,  'glaesja,  -ia 
gladiolus,      gla'daialas, 

glaedi'oulas 
glamour,  'glaema 
goitre,  'goita 
gondola,    'gondala    (gon- 

'doula) 

gosling,  'gozliij 
gouge,  'guwds,  'gauds 
gourd, 'gu:ad,'go:d  [gra— 
gravamen,      grse'veiman, 
greasy,  'grijzi,  'grijsi 
groat,  'grout  ('groit) 
gross,  'grous 
guerdon,  'gaidan 
guillotine,  'gilatijn 
gunwale,  'gAnal 
gutta-percha,  ' 
gyves 


halberd,  'haelbad 
halcyon,  'hselsjon 
hautboy,  'houboi 
heifer,  'hefa 


hiatus,  hai'eitas 
hierarch,  'haiaraik 
hirsute,  hai'sjuwt 
hosier,  'houso,  'houzjo 
housewife      (case      for 

needles,  etc.),  'hAzif 
hussar,  hu'za^  hA'za: 
hussy,  ' 
hygiene,  ' 
hygienic,         haidsi'enik, 

hidsi'ijnik 

hymeneal,  haimi'niial 
hyperbole,  hai'pgibgli 
hypochondriacal,  haipo- 

kon'draigkl,  hipo- 
hypotenuse,  hai'potgnjuws 
hyssop,  'hisgp 

identical,  ai'dentikl 
idiosyncrasy,  idio'sigkrasi 
idyll,  'aidil 
illustrative,       'ilestreitiv, 

i'lAstrgtiv 
imbecile,  'imbisijl,  -il 
imbroglio,  im'brouljou 
impious,  'impigs 
indecorous,  in'dekargs 
indict,  in'dait 
indissoluble,  indi'soljubl 
inexorable,in'egz9rabl,-eks- 


Wordlist : 


gibber-mauso 


interesting,  'intrastir) 
interlocutor,  in'to:lokjuwt9 
interstice,  in'  to  :  stis,  'intostis 
intestine,  in'testin 
inundate,  'inAndeit 
inveigh,  in'vei 
inveigle,  in'vijgl 
inventory,  'invantri 
investiture,  in'vestitja 
irascible,  i'raesibl 
irrefragable,  i'refragobl 
irrefutable,  i'refjutabl 
irreparable,  i'reparabl 
irrevocable,  i'revakabl 
isolate,  'aisoleit 
italics,  i'taeliks  (ai'tseliks) 
itinerary,  i'tinarari 


eune 
jeopardy,  ' 
jocose,  dso'kous 
jocund,  ' 
j(o)ust, 


kopje,  'kopi 

laboratory,     'laebretri, 

to'boratri 

lamentable,  'laemontabl 
landau,  'laendoi 
lapel,  la'pel 
lath,  'la\0 
laudanum,  'lodnom 
laurel,  loral 
legend,  'leds 
legislature, 
leisure,  '\e^o  ('l 
leopard,  'lepad 


lev^e,  'levi 

libertine, 'Iib9tain,-tijn,-tin 

lichen,  'laikon,  'litjan 

lien,  laian,  Iii9n,  lijn 

lieu,  luw 

lieutenant,  leftenont,  lif- 

lineament,  'linjement 

liqueur,  li'kei,  li'kjuia 

liquor,  'lika 

liquorice,  'likaris 

litre,  'lijte 

livelong,  'laivlor),  'livlorj 

loath,  lou^ 

loathe,  'louS 

loathsome,  'Iou#s9m,  -S- 

longevity,  lon'dseviti 

longitude,  'londsitjuwd 

lough,  'lok 

lowering  (looking  sullen), 

'Iau9ri|) 

ludicrous,  'luwdikras 
lugubrious,  lu'guwbrias 
luxurious,  Ig'gzuirigs 
luxury,  lAk$9ri 
machination,  maeki'neijan 
magi,  'meidsai 
mahlstick,  'moilstik 
malinger,  m9'lirjg9r 
manoeuvre, 
manse,  'msens 
margarine,  'm 
marigold,  'maerigould 
marquee,  ma:'kij 
marquis,  'maikwis 
masquerade,  maeskg'reid 
massage,  'm8esa:5 
mausoleum,  mo:so'li:om 
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medicament/mediksmont, 

me'dikamgnt 
mediocre,  'mijdiouke 
mediocrity,  mijdi'okriti 
meerschaum,  'miiojam 
melancholy,  'melarjkali 
memoir,  'memwai 
menagerie, 

menu,  'menu,  mgnuw 
Messrs,  'mesez 
metallurgy, 


metamorphosis,      meto- 

'moifasis 

metathesis,  mi't8B09sis 
metre,  'mijt9 
mezzotint,  'metsotint 
miasma,  mai'sezme,  mi- 
millenary,  mi'len9ri 
minatory,  'main9t9ri 
miniature,  'miniatja,  -tja 
minute  (adj.),  mai'njuwt, 

mi- 


mrage 
misanthrope,  'misan#roup 
miscellany,  mi'seloni 
mischief,  'mistjif 
morose,  ma'rous 


myth,  ' 
mythology, 


naive,  'neiv 
naivet^,  'neivtei 
nauseate,  'no:$jeit 
nauseous,  'no:JJ9s,  'no:j9s 
ne'er,  'ns',9 
neither,  'naitte,  'nij 


nicety,  'nais(9)ti 
niche,  'nitj 
nomenclature,       no'men- 


ok- 


noose,  nuwz,  nuws 
norse,  'nois 
nuncio, 
nuptial,  ' 

oasis,  ou'eisis 
obeisance,  o'beisgns 
obese,  o'bijs 
obligatory,         'oblig9tri, 

o'blig9tri,  obli'geitgri 
obloquy,  'obkkwi 
obsequies,  'obsikwiz 
obtuse,  ob'tjuws 
occult,  o'kAlt 
octopus,      'oktopgs, 

'tOUp9S 

oligarchy,  'oligaiki 
omniscient,  om'ni$9nt,  -si- 
onerous,  'O119r98 
onomatopeia,  on9m9t9'pi:9 
operative,        'opargtiv, 

'opgreitiv 

orchestral,  oi'kestrgl,  'o:ki- 
ordeal,  oi'diiel 
organization,        o:g9ni- 

'zeijan,  -nai- 
orison,  'orizgn,  -s- 
ormolu,  'o:m9luw 
ornate,  o'neit 
osier,  'ous9 
oust,  'aust 

pageant,     'pei 


Wordlist: 

palaver,  pa'laivs 

palfrey,  'poilfri  ('paslfri) 

panacea,  paen0'si:o 
panegyric,  pseni'dsirik 
pan(n)ier,  'paenjg 
papyrus,  po'pairas 
paradigm,  'paeradaim 
paraffine,  'paarafin 
pariah,  'psirja 
parochial,  pa'roukjol 
parvenu,  'paivonju 
pastel,  pse'stel,  'paestal 
pastille,  pse'stijl,  'psestil 

_  patent,  'peitont  ('psetont) 
pathos,  'pei0os 
patois,  'paatwai 
patrimony,  'paatrimeni 
patron,  'peitren 
patronage, 

'peitrenids 
patronize,         'paatronaiz, 

'peitronaiz 
peccavi,  pe'keivai 
pedagogue,  'pedggog 
pedagogy,  'pedegodsi,  -gi 
perquisite,  'paikwizit 
petard,  pi'ta:d 
phaeton,  'feiton 
phalanx,      'feilaarjks, 

'faalaspks 
phlegmatic,  fleg'maetik 

-    piazza,  pi'setsa 
piquant,  'pijkent 
pique,  'pijk 
piteous,  'pitjas 
placard,  'plaskaid 

^  plaid,  'plsed,  'pleid 


medic-puiss 

plait,  'plset 
plebiscite,  'plebisait 
plenary,  'plijnori 
plenteous,     'plentjas 

('plentjos) 
plethora,  'ple^Qro 
plethoric,  'pleforik 
plover,  'plAve 
poignant,  'poinjont 
poignard,  'ponjed 
pomade,  po'meid,  po'maid 
pommel,  'pAmal 
pongee,  'pondsi 
porpoise,  'pojpos 
posthumous,  'postjumDs 
potsherd,  'potpid 
precedence,  pri'sijdons 
precedent,  'presidont 
predatory,  'predetri 
prelate,  'prelst 
prelude,  'preljuwd 
premature,       'prem9tju9, 

'prijm9tju9 

premier,  'prijmjg  ('premjg) 
premise  ^subst.),  'premis 
premise  (verb),  pri'maiz 
presage,  'presids 
prescience,  'preens,  -si- 
prestige,  pre'stijs 
primer,  'prim9,  'praimg 
pristine,  'pristain,  'pristin 
privacy,  'praivasi,  'priv9si 
profligacy,  'profliggsi 
prophecy,  'profisi 
prophesy,  'profisai 
puisne,,  'pjuwni 
puissant,  'pwijsent 
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pumice,  pAmis 
purloin,  pai'loin 
purport,  'paipat 

quagmire,  'kwsegmaia 
quandary,  'k  wondari,  -'d  sin 
quarantine,  'kworantijn 
quay,  'kij 
queue,  'kjuw 
quiescent,  kwai'esant 
quinine,  kwi'nijn 
quoif,  'koif 
quoit,  'koit 
quoth,  'kwoufl 

ragged,  'rsegid 
ranch(e),  'ra:n(t)J 
rancour,  'rserjka 
rapier,  'reipiia 
rapine,  'raepin,  'raepain 
rase,  'reiz 

rations  (army),  'rse$nz 
recluse,  ri'kluws 
recondite,  'rekandait 
reconnaissance,      ri'kona- 

sans 

reconnoitre,  reka'noita 
redolent,  'redalant 
regicide,  'redsisaid 
regime,  re'sijm 
reindeer,  'reindio 
remonstrate,  ri'monstreit 
renaissance,  ri'neisans 
rendezvous,  'rondivuw 
repertoire,  'repaitwa: 
replica,  'replike 
requiem,  'rekwiam 


reredos,  riiados 
reservoir,  'rezavwa: 
resin,  'rezan,  'rozan 
resonance,  'rezanans 
respite,  'respit 
restaurant,  'restororj 
reveille,  ri'vseli 
reverie,  'revori 
rhetoric,  'retarik 
rheum,  'ruwm 
rhythm,  'riSm 
rhythmical,  'ri^mikal 
ribald,  'ribald,  'ribo:ld 
rouge,  'ruws 
routine,  ru'tijn 
rowlock,  'rAlak 
ruse,  'ruwz 


sachet,  'ssejei 

saga,  'saiga 

salient,  'seiljant 

saline  (subst.).  sa'lain  "i  *- ; 

saline  (adj.),  seilain 

sample,  'saimpl,  'ssempl 

sarcophagus,  sai'kofagas 

satiety,  sa'taiati 

satire,  'saetaia 

satyr,  'sseta 

scallop,  'skolap 

scathe,  'skeiS 

scenic,  'sijnik 

sceptic,  'skeptik 

schedule,  'Jedjul  ('skedjul)   - 

schism,  'sizm 

scimitar,  'simita 

scintillate,  'sintileit 


Wordlist: 


pumi-tourn 


scion,  sawn 
scone,  'skoun  ('skon) 
scourge,  'skaids 
sedative,  'sedativ 
sedentary,  'sedantri 
seigneury,  'sijnjari 
semi-,  semi 
senile,  'sijnail 
seraglio,  si'railjou 
serviette,  'soivjet 
sheikh,  'jijk 
shortlived,  'Joitlivd 
siesta,  si'este 
signer,  'sijnjo: 
simile,  'simili 
sinecure,  'sainikjuo 
skein,  'skein 
ski,  'skij  ('Jij) 
sleight,  'slait 
sloth,  'slou0 
slough,  'slau  (' 
sloven,  'slAvan 
sluice,  'sluws 
sobriquet,  'soubrikei 
sojourn,  'sodsain 
solace,  'sobs 
solecism,  'soulisizm,  'sol 
soliloquy,  sa'lilakwi,  so- 
sonorous/soneraSjSa'noires 
sough,  'SA£ 
souse,  'saus 
southerly,  'sASali 
specie,  'spijji 
species,  'spijjijz 
stalwart,  'stolwat 
stevedore,  'stijvadoi 
stoep,  'stuwp 


strategic, 

strychnine,     'striknijn, 

'striknin 
suave,  'sweiv 
suavity,  'swaeviti 
subaltern,  'sAbaltom 
subsidence,  'sAbsidns 
succinct,  SAk'si|)kt 
suffragan,  ' 
suite,  'swijt 
surfeit,  'saifit 
surveillance,  sa'veilans 
swarthy,  'swoiSi,  -0i 
sybarite,  'sibarait 
synagogue,  'sinagog 
syncope, 


technique,  tek'nijk 
telegraphy,  'teligrafi,  ti'le- 

grafi 

tenable,  'tijnabl,  'tenabl 
tenet,  'tijnit,  'tenit 
tepid,  'tepid 
termagant,  'taimagant 
thorough,  '^Ara,  'oovrou 
thraldom,  '^ro:ldom 
thresh,  '^raej 
thyme,  'taim 
tinsel,  'tinsal 
tirade,  ti'reid 
tissue,  'tiju 
tonsure,  'tonje 
tontine,  'tontiin 
toothed,  'tuw^t 
tornado,  to:'na:dou 
tortoise,  'to:tas  ('toitoiz) 
tournament,  'tu:anamant 
IOQ 
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toward,  to:d,  tu'woid 
trait,  'trei 

transient,  'trsenzjont 
transition,  trsen'sisan 
treatise,  'trijtis 
tribunal,  trai'bjuwnol,  tri- 
tribune,  'tribjun 
trilogy,  'trilodsi 
trio,  'trijou 
tripartite,  'tripaitait 
triptych,  'triptik 
trophy,  'troufi 
troth,  'troufl,  'tro0 
trough,  'trof 
trow,  'trou 
tryst,  'trist,  'traist 
turbine,  'toibain 
turquoise,      'taikoiz, 

't9:kwoiz 

tyrannic,  tai'rsenik,  ti- 
tyranny,  'tir9ni 
tyrant,  'tairant 
tyro,  'tairou 


ubiquity,  ju'bikwiti 
ukase,  ju'keis 
uncouth,  An'kuw0 
undulatory,  'Andjubtri 
unison,  'juwnisan 
untoward/Antuwoid,-to:d 
upholster,  Ap'houlsta 
usurp,  ju'zsip 


vagary, 
valet,  'vaelit 
valiant,  'vaeljant 
valise,  ve'lijz,  vo'lijs 


vase,  'va:z  (Voiz) 
vehement,  'vijimont 
vehicle,  'vijikl 
vermicelli,  voimi'seli 
vertigo,  'v9:tigou 
vice-gerent,  'vais-dserant 
vice  versa,  'vaisi'voise 
vignette,  vi'njet 
vilify,  'vilifai 
virago,  vi'reigou 
viscount,  'vaikaunt 
visor,  'viza 

viva  voce,  'vaiva'vousi 
vouchsafe,  'vautj'seif 

wainscot,  'weinskot 
walrus,  'wolras 
wassail,  'waesil 
weir,  'wi:9 

wharfinger,  'woifindsa 
wind,      'wind      (poetry 

'wind,  Vaind) 
windlass,  'windlas 
wiseacre,  'waizeika 
worsted  (wool),  'wustid 
worsted  (defeated),  'w9i 

stid 

wrath,  'roi0 
wroth,  'rou^ 

yea,  'jei 
yeoman,  'jouman 


zealot,  ' 
zealous,  'zetos 
zenith,  ' 
zoology, 


Wordlist; 


toward- Beth 


B.  Proper  Names. 


Abergavenny/aebaga'veni 
Abinger,  'aebindsa 
Aeneas,  ij'nijaes 
Aeneid,  'ijniid 
Aeschylus,  'ijskilas 
Aetna,  'etna 
Afghan,  'sefgsen 
Aflalo,  a'flailou 
Ailsa,  'eilza 
Aix-la-Chapelle,   'eiks   la 

Ja'psl 

Albany,  'o:lbani 
Alcester,  'o:lsto 
Alma-Tadema,  'selma 

'tsedima 

Almondbury,  'aimbari 
Alnwick,  'senik 
Alpha,  'aelfa 
Ambrosia,  sem'brouzja 
Ameer,  'aemiio 
Anabasis,  o'nsebasis 
Anchises,  aerj'kaisijz 
Anstruther,       'aensto, 

'aenstrASa 

Antrobus,  'sentrabas 
Aphrodite,  aefro'daiti 
Apocrypha,  a'pokrifa 
Areopagus,  aeri'opagas 
Argyll,  ai'gail 
Arion,  a'raian 
Aristophanes^seri'stofanijz 
Armada,     ai'ma:da, 

ar'meida 
Armitage,  'as 
Ate,  'eiti 


Athenaeum,  aefli'nijam 
Athene,  a'^ijni 
Athens,  'ae#anz,  -inz 
Athlone,  ae^loun 
Auchinleck,  'aeflik 
Ava,  'a:va 

Baal,  'beial 
Bacchanal,  'bsekanal 
Bacchus,  'baekes 
Baden-Powell,     'beidan- 

'poual 

Bagehot,  'baedsat,  'baagat 
Balcarres,  bsel'kasris 
Balfour,  Tjaelfoi 
Bastille,  'bsestijl 
Beaconsfield,  'bijkanzfijld, 

'bekanzfijld 
Beauchamp,  'bijtjem 
Beauclerc,      'boukleia, 

'boukli:a 

Beaufort,  'boufojt,  -fat 
Beaulieu,  'bju:li,  'bouli 
Beaumont,  'boumant, 

'boumont 
Beethoven,    l>eithouvan, 

'beitouvan 

Bellew,  'belju  (bi'luw) 
Bellingham,  'belindsam 
Belvoir,  'bijva 
Berkeley,  'baikli 
Berkshire,  'baikja 
Bertie  (surname),  l)a:ti 
Bessborough,  'bezbera 
Bethphage,  'beftfagij 
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Bethune,  'bijtan,  'befljuwn 
Bezant,  'bezant,  bi'zaent 
Bigelow,  'bigalou 
Bispham,       'bispham, 

'bizpam 

Blenheim,  'blenam 
Blom(e)field,  T)luwmfijld 
Blount,  'blAnt 
Boanerges,  boua'naidsijz 
Boer,  'buio,  'bou9 
Boleyn,  'bulan,  'bulin 
Bolingbroke,  'bolinbruk, 

Txmligbruk 
Bompas,  'bAinpas 
Bootes,  bo'outijz 
Borghese,  boi'geizi 
Borrowes,  'bArouz 
Bosanquet,  'bousorjkit 
Botticelli,  boti'tjeli 
Boucicault,  'buwsikou 
Boughey,  'bouwi 
Boughton,  'bauton,  'boiton 
Boulger,  'bouldsa 
Bourchier,  'bautja 
Bourke,  'b9:k 
Brabazon,  'brsebazan 
Breadalbane,  bri'oilban, 

bri'daelban 
Brechin,  'brijkin 
Bridlington,    'bridlii)t9n, 

'ba:lir)t9n 
Broke,  'bruk 
Brougham,  'bruigm 
Broughton,  'broitan 
Buccleugh,  bg'kluw 
Buchan,  'bAkgn 
Buchanan,  bju'ksengn 


Buenos  Ayres,   bju'ijnos, 
'bjuinos,  'eirijz  (BIZ,  ai9z) 
Burghclere,  b9:'kle:9 
Burghersh,  'bg:g9ij 
Burghley,  'bgili 
Bury,  'beri 
-bury,  beri,  bari,  bri 
Bysshe,  'bij 

Byzantine,      bai'zeentain, 
bi'zaentin 


Cadiz,  'keidiz 
Cadogan, 

Caedmon,  'keidmon 
Cairo,  'kairou 
Caius  (College),  'kijz 
Calais,  'kselei,  'kaelis 
Calderon,  'koildaran 
Callaghan,  'kselahaen 
Calliope,  ko'laiopi 
Callirrhoe,  ke'liroui 
Cam,  'ksem 

Cambridge,  'keimbrids 
Campagna,  ksem'pamja 
Campden,  'ksemdon 
Canaan,  'keinon 
Candace,  ksen'deisi 
Capell,  'keipal 
Carew,  'keiri,  ko'ruw 
Carlyon,  kai'laian 
Carmichael,  ka'maikol 
Carnegie,  ka'negi,  ka'negi 
Castlerea     (-reagh), 

kaisal'rei 
Catholic,  'kaefolik 
Cavan,  'kaevon 


Wordlist : 


Beth- Demo 


Chalfont,  'tjaifant 

Champlain,  Jaem'plein 

Chandos,  'Jaendos 

Charlemagne,  '$a:lamein 

Charon,  'ke:ron 
«...  Charteris,  't$a:tez 

Cheetham,  'tjijtam 

Chersonese,  'kaisonijs 

Cheshire,  't$e$a 

Chetwode,  'tjetwud 
'"x.Cheyne,  't$eini 

Chicago,  Ji'ka:gou 

Chichele,  't$it$ali 

Chisholm,  'tjizam 

Chiswick,  'tjizik 

Cholmeley,      Cholmonde- 
ley,  Chomley,  't$Amli 

Chrysostom,  'krisastam 

Cincinnati,  sinsi'naeti 
WM,.  Cirencester,    'sairansesta, 
'sisesta,  'sizita,  'sista 

Claverhouse,  'kleivaz 

Clough,  'klAf 

Cochrane,  'kokran 

Cockburn,  'kouban 

Codes,  'koklijz 

Cocytus,  ko'saitas 

Coke,  'kuk 

Colclough,  'koukli 

Colquhoun,  ko'huwn 

Combe,  'kuwm 

Compton,  'kAmtan,  'kom- 

Connaught,  'konat 
Constable, 
Conyngham,  '1 
Corkran,  'kokran 
H 


Cortes,  'koitijz 
Couch,  'kuwtj 
Courthope,  'koitap 
Cousens,  'kAzonz 
Cowen,  'kouon,  'kauon 
Cowper,  'kuwpa,  'kaupa; 

(poet)  'kuwpa 
Cozens  -  Hardy,    'kAzonz- 

'haidi 
Creighton,     Crichton, 

'kraiton 
Croat,  'krouset 
Cromartie,  'krAmati 
Crombie,  'krAmbi,  'krombi 
Cromwell,  'kromwal 
Cupar,  'kuwpa 
Cymric,  Tdmrik,  'kAmrik 
Czar,  'zai 

Czare witch,  'zairivitj 
Czarina,  za'rijna 
Czech,  tjek 
Czerny,  'tjami 


Dalbiac,  'doilbisek 
Dalgleish,  'daelglijj 
Dalhousie,  dal'hauzi 
Dalmeny,  'dselmijni 
Dalziel,  'deial 
Damocles,  'dsemoklijz 
Darius,  da'raias 
Dauphin,  'do:fin 
Deborah,  'debara 
Delhi,  'deli 
Delilah,  di'laila 
Demosthenes,     di'mos- 
^anijz 
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Demy  (Magdalen  College, 

Oxford),  di'mai 
Denbigh,  'denbi 
Derby,  'da:bi 
Deuteronomy,       djuwto- 


Dives,  'daivijz 
Donegal,  doni'go:! 
Donoghue,  'dAnahuw 
Doughty,  'dauti 
Drogheda,  'drohada 
Dvofak,  'dvoisak 

Ecclesiastes,  iklijzi'sestijz 
Edinburgh,  'edinbAra,  -bra 
Eisteddfod,  ais'teSvod 
Elcho,  'elkou 
Elgin,  'elgin 
Elizabethan,  eliza'bijfon 
Elysian,  e'lizjan 
Elysium,  e'lizjam 
Elzevir,  'elziva:,  -via 
Euripides,  ju'ripidijz 
Europe,  'juirap 
European,  juro'piian 
Exmouth,  'eksmafl 

Faust,  'faust 
Faustus,  'foistas 
Fe(a)therstonhaugh, 

'feSestenhoi 
Fildes,  'faildz 
Folkestone,  'fouksten 
Foulis,  'faulz 
Fowey,  'foi 
Froude,  'fruwd 
Gaelic,  'gselik  (Scotland), 

'geilik  (Ireland) 


Gairdner,  'gaidne 
Galway,  'goilwei 
Gawain,  'gsewein 
Geddes,  'gedis 
Geikie,  'gijki 
Geoffrey,  'dsefri 
Geoghegan,  'geigan 
Giaour,  'dsaua 
Gibraltar,  dsi'bro'.lta 
Giffen,  'dsifan 
Glamis,  'gla:mz 
Glasgow,  'glsesgou 
Gloucester,  'glosta 
Gomme,  'gom 
Goschen,  'goujan 
Gough,  'gof 
Greaves,  'greivz 
Greenwich,  'grinids 
Grosvenor,  'grouvna 
Guildford,  'gilfad 
Gye,  'gai 

Hades,  'heidijz 
Haigh,  'heig 
Hamish,  'heimij 
Harcourt,  'haikat 
Harlech,  'hailik 
Hastings,  'heistirjz 
Hawarden,  'hu:dan, 

'heiwoidan 

Haweis,  'hoiwis,  'hoia  • 
Headlam,  'hedlam 
Hebe,  'hijbi 
Heneage,  'henids 
Hercules,  'haikjulijz 
Hermione,  ha'maioni 
Herodotus,  he'rodatas 


Wordlist  : 

Herschell,  'heijel 
Hertford,  'haifad 
Hervey,  'ha:vi 
Hobart,  'liAbat 
Holmes,  'houmz 
Holyhead,  'holihed 
Hopetoun,  'houpton 
Horace,  'horas 
Hough,  'hAf 

Houghton,  'hoiten/hautan 
Huguenot,  'hjuwgonot 
Huish,  'hjuwij 
Ian,  i:on 
Iddesleigh,  'idsli 
Ingelow,  'indsalou 
lona,  ai'ouna 
Iroquois,  'irokwai 
Israel,  'izreal 
Ithaca,  'ifoko 
Iveagh,  'aivi 
Ixion,  i'ksaian 
Jairus,  dsa'aires 
Jaques  ("As  you  like  it"), 


Jean,  ' 
Jerusalem, 
Jervaulx    (Abbey), 

'dseivou 
Jervis,  'djaivis 
Jervois,  'dseivis 
Jeune,  'dsuwn 
Johannesburg,  dso'hsenis- 

boig 

Kaiser,  'kaizQ 
Kearsarge,  'kiiQsaig 
^^Kedleston,  'kelsan  ;  (Der- 

byshire), 'kedolstan 


Keighley, 


Demy-Ley 

'kijli,     'kaili, 


Keightley,  'kijtli 

Keith,  'kij0 

Keogh,  Keough,  K'Eogh, 

Kehoe,  'kjou 
Ker,  'ka;,  ka:,  kea 
Keswick,  'kezik 
Keynes,  'keinz 
Khedive,  ke'dijv 
Kirkby    Stephen,    'kaibi 

'stijvan 

Kirkcudbright,  ka'kuwbri 
Knollys,  Knowles,  'noulz 
Koran,  'ko:ran,  koi'raen, 

koi'ram 
Kough,  'kjou 

LafFan,  'lasfan,  la'faen 
Lama,  'laima 
Laocoon,  lei'oukoon 
Lares,  'leirijz 
Lascelles,  'laesalz 
Lathom,  'lei#ain 
Layard,  'Isiad 
Leamington,  'lemintan 
Lefevre,  la'fijva 
Lehmann,  'leiman 
Leicester,  'lesta 
Leigh,  'lij 
Leighton,  'leitan 
Leitrim,  'lijtrim 
Leominster,  'lemsta 
Le  Queux,  la'kjuw 
Leveson-Gower,  'lj 

'goi 
Ley,  lij 

"S 
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Leys  (school),  'lijz 
Lisle,  'lail 

Llandudno,  Isen'didnou 
Llewellyn,  lu'elin 
Lochiel,  lo'kijl 
Loughboro,  'lAfbara 
Lovibond,  'lAvband 
Lugard,  lu'gaid 
Luke,  luwk,  'ljuwk 
Lymington,  'limi^tan 
Lyons,  'laianz 
Lyveden,  'livdan 

M'Gee,  M'Grhee,  ma'gij 
Machiavelli,  msekja'veli 
Mackay,  M'Kay,  ma'kai 
Mackenzie,  ma'kenzi, 

ma'kegi 

Maclean,  maldein 
MacLehose,  'msekalhouz 
Macleod,  ma'klaud 
Macmahon,  mek'niam 
MacManus,  mak'msenas 
Macnamara,  msekna'majra 
Macneill,  mak'nijl 
Maconochie,  mo'koTjki 
Macquoid,  ma'koid 
Magdalen(e)  (College), 

'moidlin 
Magna    Charta,    'msegna 

'ka:t9 

Magrath,  ma'gra: 
Maguire,  ma'gwaio 
Mahan,  mo'hsen,  main 
Maharajah,  maha'raidso 
Mahomet,  ma'homit 
Mahoney,  'mami 


Mainwaring,  'maenari?) 
Majendie,  'msedsandi 
Malet,  'maelit 
Maori,  'maiori 
Marazion,  maera'zaian 
Marioribanks/ma'.tjbsenks 
Marlborough,  'moilbara 
Marseillaise,  'maisa'leiz 
Marylebone,  'maeriban      **• 
Masham,  'msejam/msesam 
Massachusetts,    massa- 

'tjuwsits 
Mather,  'msefo 
Maughan,  'mo:n 
Maurice,  'moris 
Medici,  'meditji 
Meiklejohn,  ' 
Melhuish,  'meli^ 
Menpes,  'mempis 
Mentone,  men'touni 
Menzies,  'mipiz,  'mer)iz    • 
Meux,  'mjuwz,  'mjuwks 
Micheldever,  'mitjoldeva 
Milan,  'milan,  mi'laen        • 
Millard,  mi'laid,  'milad 
Mivart,  'maivat 
Mohun,  'muwn 
Moleyns  (de),  'mAlinz 
Molyneux,  'mAlinjuw 
Momerie,  'rn.Am.ari 
Monck,  'm.Ai)k 
Monckton,  'mArjktan 
Monro(e),  man'rou 
Montaigne,  mon'tein 
Morant,  mo'raant 
Moule,  'muwl,  'moul 
Mowbray , 'moubri,  mu  wbri 


Wordlist : 

-••  Naas,  'neis 
Napier,  'neipja,  'neipi:9 
Neil,  'nijl 
Nemesis,  'nemesis 
Nepean,  ni'pijn 
Nereid,  'nijriid 
Newnes,  'njuwnz 
Newquay,  'njuwkij 
Nice,  'nijs 
Nigel,  'naidsal 
Nineveh,  'ninivi,  -va 
Nirvana,  nei'vama 
Northcote,  'no:0kat 

Oban,  'ouban 
O'Callaghan,  oTcaelahan 
Oceania,  ouji'einja 
Oceanic,  ouji'senik 
Odysseus,  o'disjuws 
Odyssey,  'odisi 
Ogilvy,  'ougolvi 
Ohio,  o'haiou 
O'Meara,  o'mairo 
Omega,  'oumega 
Orion,  o'raian 
Orpheus,  'o:fjuws 
Osbourne,  'ozban 
Ottawa,  'otewas 
Oudh,  'uwd 
Ouless,  'uwlis 
Ouse,  'uwz 
Outram,  'uwtrem 
Paget,  'paedsit 
Palgrave,  'poilgreiv 
v     Pall  Mall,  'pel'mel,  'psel 

'msel 
Paraguay,  'paeregwai 


Leys-Punjab 

Paton,  'peiton 
Pegram,  'pi j  grom 
Pembroke,  'pembruk 
Penelope,  pe'nelopi 
Penicuik,  'penikuk 
Pennefather,  'penifefo       »' 
Penrhyn,  pen'rin 
Pentateuch,  'pentotjuwk 
Pepys,  'pijps 
Perowne,  pa'roun 
Persephone,  pa'sefoni 
Persia,  'poijo 
Petrie,  'pijtri 
Pharaoh,  'fs.'rou 
Philippi,  fi'lipai 
Pigott,  'pigat 
Pinero,  pi'neirou 
Pirbright,  'paibrait 
Pirie,  'piri 
Pleiades,  'plaiadijz 
Poe,  'pou 
Pole,  'puwl 

Pole  Carew,  puwl'keiri 
Ponsonby,  'pAnsanbi 
Pontefract,     'pontifrsekt, 

pAmfrit  (cakes) 
Powell,  'poual 
Powis,  Powys,  'pouwis 
Powlett,  'poilit 
Praed,  'preid 
Prometheus,  pro'mij  ^juws 
Prowse,  'prauz 
Psyche,  'saiki 
Pugh,  'pjuw 
Puleston,  'pilstan 
Pulteney,  'poultni 
Punjab,  pan'dsaib,  -oib 
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Pyramid,  'piramid 
Pythagoras,  pai'0aegaraes 

Quixote,  'kwiksat 

Rajah,  'raided 
Raleigh,  'roili,  'rseli 
Ralph,  'reif,  'rself,  'railf 
Rayleigh,  'reili 
Reay,  'rei 
Rehan,  'reian 
Renaissance,  ri'neisans 
Reuter,  'roita 
Reynard,  'renaid 
Rheims,  'rijmz 
Rhodesia,  rou'dijzja 
Rhys,  'rijs 
Romney,  'rAmni 
Rothesay,  'roflsi 
Rouse,  'ruwz,  'raus 
Rowton,  'roitan 
Roxburgh,  'roksbara 
v    Ruthven,  'rivan 

Sacheverell,  sae'Jevaral 
St  Clair,  'sirjkleia 
St  John,  'si 
St   Leger, 


St  Maur,  'simo: 
St  Neots,  sa'nijts 
St  Paul,  sant'poil 
St  Roch,  sent'rouk 
Salisbury,  'soilzbari 
Saltoun,  'soiltaun 
Sandys,  'saendz 


Sanhedrin,  'ssenhedrin 
Sassenach,  'saesenaek 
Saunders,  'samdoz 
Scone,  'skuwn 
Scrymgeour,  'skrimdsa 
Searle,  'sail 
Selous,  sa'luws 
Seneca,  'seneka 
Seton,  Setoun,  'sijtan 
Severus,  si'vijras 
Shaughnessy,  '$o:nasi 
Sherbourne,  'Ja:ban 
-shire,  Ja  ($ia) 
Shrewsbury,     'Jruwzbari,  v< 

'Jrouzbari 
Sikh,  'sijk 
Slough,  'slau 
Somers,  'sAmez 
Somerset,  'sAmaset 
Sophocles,  'sofaklijz 
Southwark,  ' 
Southwell,  'sASa 
Sphynx,  'sfirjks 
Stagirite,  's 
Stanton,  'stamtan 
Stour,  'stuia 
Strachan,  'Jtrom 
Stranraer,  strsen'raa 
Symonds,  Symons/simanz 


Teignmouth,  'ti 
Telemachus,  te'lemakas 
Terpsichore,  tai'psikori 
Thames,  'temz 
Theobald,'^ibald/(9ijobo!ld 
Theseus,  '^ijsjuws 
Thorold,  '0Areld 


Wordlist : 

Thucydides,  #ju'sididijz 
Tighe,  'tai 
Tintagel,  tin'tsedsal 
Tollemache,  'tolmaej 
Towcester,  'toista 
Toynbee,  'toinbi 
Trafalgar,  tra'faelga,  'trse- 

f  alga  i 

Tredegar,  tri'dijga 
Trefusis,  tri'fjuwsis 
Treloar,  tri'loia 
Trevelyan,  tri'viljan,  tri- 

'veljan 

Troubridge,  'truwbrid5 
Tynemouth,  'tinmatf 
Tyrwhitt,  'tint 


Urquhart,  ' 
Uruguay,  'juiragwai 
Uttoxeter,  'Aksita 

Valparaiso,  vaslpa'raizou 
Vanbrugb,  'vsenbra 
Van  Dyck,  vaen'daik 
Vaugban,  'vo:n 
Vavasour,  'vsevaso 
Venezuela,  veniz'weilg 
Vezin,  'vijzin 


Pyra-Zuid 

Victor,  'fi:ato:r 
Villiers,  'vilaz 
Vinci,  'vintji 

Waldegrave,  'woilgreiv 
Walhalla,  vael'haela 
Waugh,  'wo: 
Weguelin,  'wegalin 
Wemyss,  'wijmz 
Wesleyan,  'wezlian 
Willard,  wi'laid 
Wolseley,  'wulzli 
Worcester,  'wusta 
Wylie,  Wyllie,  'waili 

Xenophon,  'zenafan 
Xerxes,  'za:ksijz 

Yeames,  'jeimz 
Yeatman,  'jeitman 
Yonge,  'JATJ 
Yosemite,  jo'semiti 

Zenana,  zi'nama 
Zeus,  'zjuws 
Zouche,  'zuwj 
Zuider  Zee,  'zaida  'zei 


The  above  lists  must  be  regarded  as  an  experiment.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  selection  of  words  and  in 
some  cases  the  pronunciation  indicated  will  commend 
themselves  to  all  readers.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  are 
earnestly  invited,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  improve 
the  lists  in  subsequent  editions. 
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APPENDIX  III 
On  the  Teaching  of  Beading. 

THOUGH  the  teaching  of  reading  does  not  strictly 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  book,  a  few  hints  may 
be  given  on  the  subject. 

For  the  first  stages  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
wholly  admirable  work  of  Miss  Dale,  based  through- 
out on  a  careful  study  of  the  spoken  language. 

Later  on  it  is  important  that  the  pupils  should  be 
able  to  read  aloud  with  distinct  articulation  and  an 
agreeable  voice.  Far  the  most  helpful  book  is  Mr 
BurrelPs  "  Clear  Speaking  and  Good  Reading  "  (pub- 
lished by  Longmans).  He  dwells  on  the  importance 
of  good  breathing  and  a  good  posture,  and  gives  suit- 
able exercises  for  ensuring  both.  He  condemns  all 
that  is  affected  or  stagy ;  indeed  his  whole  book  is 
an  eloquent  plea  for  quiet  and  restraint.  He  rightly 
advises  the  teacher  to  listen  carefully  to  good  speakers, 
avoiding  (as  a  rule)  those  of  his  own  profession.  In 
dealing  with  phonetics  he  hardly  appreciates  the 
advantages  attaching  to  a  thorough  study  of  the 
language  as  it  is  actually  spoken ;  but  we  can  re- 
commend without  reserve  the  later  chapters  of  his 
book  (vi.  The  Reading  Lesson;  vii.  Reading  and 
Reciting ;  viii.  Specimen  Lessons  in  Recitation ;  ix. 
On  the  Higher  Study  of  Reading  and  Speaking). 


APPENDIX  IV. 

THE  following  diagrams  serve  to  show  the  position 
of  the  tongue  in  the  formation  of  some  of  the 
vowels. 

Observe  the  different  shapes  of  the  mouth  passage 
through  which  the  breath  passes. 

(These  diagrams  were  originally  prepared  by 
Dr  R.  J.  Lloyd.) 
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This  diagram  represents  the  vowel  [a}.  In  northern 
English  it  is  found  in  words  like  pat;  in  southern 
English  it  is  the  first  part  of  the  diphthong  In  houst 
[haus],  bite  [bait). 
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The  following  diagrams  are  the  result  of  ex- 
periments with  an  artificial  palate,  covered  with 
fine  powder.  When  certain  sounds  are  uttered, 
the  tongue  touches  the  palate  and  some  of  the 
powder  is  removed.  What  is  black  in  the  diagrams 
indicates  those  parts  of  the  hard  palate  which  are 
touched  by  the  tongue. 


These  diagrams  show  where  the  tongue  touches  the  palate  In 
the  production  of  [J]  and  [s]  respectively. 


English  word  toe 


French  word 


These  diagrams  are  hy  Mr  Dumville,  and  are  taken  from  his  Elements  of  French 
Pronunciation  and  Diction.  They  illustrate!  the  manner  of  production  of  the 
English  and  the  French  [t].  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  the  English 
sound  the  tongue  is  farther  back  than  in  the  case  of  the  French  sound. 
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PREFACE 

AN  attempt  was  made  in  the  Sounds  of  Spoken 
English  to  give  a  concise  and  simple  account  of  the 
sounds  existing  in  standard  speech.  The  reception 
accorded  to  this  venture  was  gratifying,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  its  appearance  was  oppor- 
tune. The  growing  attention  now  fortunately  devoted 
to  the  subject,  not  only  by  specialists  but  by  all  who 
are  concerned  for  the  right  teaching  of  English, 
has  shown  the  necessity  for  some  such  introduction 
to  the  scientific  study  of  the  speech  sounds  in  the 
mother  tongue.  Unfortunately  it  has  also  led  to 
the  production  of  several  manuals  which  show  an 
ignorance  of  the  subject  that  would  be  amusing  if 
it  were  not  calculated  to  confuse,  and  perhaps  repel, 
the  earnest  beginner. 

The  present  volume  is  the  complement  to  Sounds 
of  Spoken  English.  It  contains  a  number  of  prose 
passages  transcribed  as  simply  as  possible  and  care- 
fully graduated,  and  also  a  selection  of  passages  in 
verse.  These  reappear  in  the  second  part  (pp.  49 
and  foil.)  in  the  ordinary  spelling,  and  beside  them 
are  parallel  passages  for  practice. 

The  task  of  preparing  the  transcriptions  has  not 
been  easy,  and  I  am  conscious  that  in  the  use  (for 
instance)  of  weak  forms,  in  the  division  into  breath- 
groups,  and  in  the  stressing,  there  may  often  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  only 
safe  course  to  pursue  was  conscientiously  to  record 
my  own  speech.  I  am  a  born  Londoner,  and, 
except  for  a  period  of  two  years  in  my  boyhood 
spent  in  Germany,  I  have  never  been  seriously  ex- 
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posed  to  other  than  southern  English  speech  influ- 
ences. The  fact  that  I  have  lectured  for  some 
eighteen  years,  and  have  listened  to  many  lectures, 
sermons,  plays,  and  other  forms  of  public  speaking 
with  much  care,  enables  me  to  form  an  idea  as  to 
the  modifications  which  are  customary  in  standard 
speech  when  it  is  intended  for  other  than  merely 
conversational  purposes. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  justification 
of  these  variations  in  the  speech  of  the  individual 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  words  and  of  his 
hearers.  To  speak  in  the  home  circle  with  the 
emphasis  and  intonation  of  the  public  speaker  is  not 
a  whit  less  objectionable  than  to  speak  in  public  in  a 
completely  conversational  manner. 

The  exercises  will,  I  hope,  be  welcome  to  teachers, 
as  they  are  intended  to  encourage  an  active  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  object  of  this 
volume,  as  of  its  companion,  is  not  to  lay  things 
down  dogmatically  and  to  supply  an  infallible  guide, 
but  to  stimulate  interest,  to  train  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation, and  to  lead  on  to  a  serious  and  thorough 
study  of  a  subject  with  the  fascination  and  the 
educational  value  of  which  I  am  becoming  more  and 
more  deeply  impressed. 

In  the  preparation  of  Specimens  of  English  I  have 
received  valuable  criticisms  and  suggestions  from 
Mr  H.  W.  Atkinson,  Dr  E.  R,  Edwards,  Mr  D.  Jones, 
Mr  B.  MacDonald,  Mr  J.  Oliphant,  Miss  V.  Partington, 
Mr  E.  C.  Quiggin,  and  Mr  S.  A.  Richards,  and  I 
wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  them  and  to  all 
who  may  contribute  to  make  the  book  more  useful. 

WALTER  RIPPMANN 

EASTER,  1903 


NOTE  ON  THE  TRANSCRIPTION 

THE  mode  of  transcription  adopted  is  that  of  the 
Association  phondtique  Internationale  in  its  simplest  form 
as  applied  to  English.  It  is  hoped  that  for  English 
students  (for  whom  this  book  is  primarily  intended) 
it  will  prove  adequate.  As,  however,  the  book  may 
also  be  used  by  foreign  students,  it  seems  advisable 
to  add  the  following  notes  on  the  representation  of 
various  sounds.  The  references  are  to  sections  in 
the  Sounds  of  Spoken  English. 

Stops. 

[p,  t,  k]  The  aspiration  (Sounds,  §  22,  1 ;  §  24,  1 ; 
§  25,  1)  has  not  been  indicated. 

[b,  d,  g]  Initially  and  finally  these  sounds  are  not 
fully  voiced,  unless  they  are  in  contact  with  voiced 
sounds  in  preceding  or  following  words.  Initially 
they  start  voiceless,  finally  they  end  voiceless. 

[m,  n,  T)]  The  fact  that  these  sounds  are  often 
partly  voiceless  (Sounds,  §  22,  3 ;  §  24,  3  j  §  25,  3) 
has  not  been  indicated.  There  is  also  no  indication 
of  the  varying  quantity.  The  length  of  the  nasals 
in  such  words  as  lamb,  man,  ring,  hand  (i.e.  final, 
or  before  final  voiced  sound)  and  the  lengthening 
of  the  preceding  vowel  are  often  ignored  by 
foreigners. 

In  cases  where  a  nasal  has  syllabic  value,  no  special 
sign  has  been  used  to  show  this ;  the  nature  of  the 
surrounding  sounds  makes  it  obvious. 
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Continuants. 

[v,  3,  z,  5]  The  partial  unvoicing  of  these  sounds 
(Sounds,  §§  27,  30,  31)  initially  and  (in  a  more  notice- 
able fashion)  finally  before  the  voiceless  initial  of  the 
next  word  or  before  a  pause  has  not  been  indicated. 
Many  foreigners  here  (as  in  the  case  of  [b,  d,  g])  tend 
to  make  the  sounds  too  sonorous,  i.e.  accompany  the 
articulation  with  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords 
throughout. 

[ds]  Many  foreigners  make  the  [3]  much  too 
sonorous  in  this  combination. 

[0,  <5]  Foreigners  often  produce  excessive  friction 
by  putting  the  tongue  well  between  the  teeth. 

[AVJ  No  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  voiceless 
wh  (Sounds,  §  26).  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  is 
regaining  lost  ground  among  speakers  of  standard 
English. 

[r]  The  English  r  is  generally  untrilled  (Sounds, 
§  32)  ;  for  this  the  phonetic  symbol  is  strictly  [a]. 
The  fact  that  after  voiceless  sounds  the  r  may 
become  voiceless  has  not  been  indicated. 

[1]  If  the  I  is  pronounced  with  the  tongue  right 
against  the  teeth  (as  in  some  foreign  languages)  the 
effect  is  unpleasant  to  English  ears,  especially  when 
the  sound  is  final  (Sounds,  §  33).  The  fact  that  after 
voiceless  sounds  the  I  may  become  voiceless  and  that 
I  often  is  syllabic  has  not  been  indicated. 

Vowels. 

[ai,  au]  Of  the  various  forms  in  which  these 
diphthongs  (Sounds,  §  40)  appear,  those  indicated  are 
the  safest  for  foreigners ;  they  should,  however,  bear 
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in  mind  that  the  second  element  is  lax,  by  no  means 
a  close  [i]  or  [u]. 

[o]  This  is  the  peculiar  English  sound  (Sounds, 
§  43),  with  tongue  drawn  far  back  and  no  appreciable 
lip-rounding.  It  differs  materially  from  the  standard 
French  and  German  [o].  The  written  o  in  unstressed 
positions  has  values  ranging  from  [o],  or  even  [o],  to 
[9] ;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  these, 
which  vary  according  to  the  speaker  and  the 
context. 

[ei]  The  first  part  of  this  diphthong  (Sounds, 
§  41)  is  not  so  open  as  the  first  sound  in  air,  nor  so 
close  as  the  vowel  in  French  Me,  German  Schnee. 
The  e  in  pen  is  similarly  a  middle  [e\. 

[ou]  The  first  part  of  this  diphthong  (Sounds, 
§  44)  is  not  so  open  as  the  first  sound  in  or,  nor  so 
close  as  the  vowel  in  French  rose,  German  Rose. 

[i;,  u;]  These  sounds  (Sounds,  §§  42,  45)  are  not 
uniform  long  vowels. 

[i]  The  short  i  in  fin  (strictly  [i])  is  laxly  articu- 
lated (Sounds,  §  42) ;  it  is  not  the  close  sound  of  i  in 
French  fine.  The  [i]  in  unstressed  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  e.g.  in  before,  inquire,  and  in  very,  Jwuses,  is 
a  very  lax  sound,  and  should  never  be  identified 
with  the  lax  [i].  The  two  vowels  in  lily  are  not 
identical.  The  vowel  in  the  before  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel  is  a  more  or  less  tense  [i]. 

[u]  The  short  u  is  also  laxly  articulated  (Sounds, 
§45). 

[a:,  9',  a]  Three  varieties  of  quantity  (to  which 
correspond  slight  varieties  of  quality)  have  been 
indicated  in  the  case  of  the  dull  [a]  sound.  There 
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is  also  an  unstressed  vowel  intermediate  between  [0] 
and  [se],  heard  in  deliberate  speech,  in  such  words 
as  abstain,  and.  This  has  not  been  indicated  in  the 
transcription. 

Variations  in  length  conditioned  by  following  consonants. 

Long  vowels  or  diphthongs  are  shortened  before 
voiceless  consonants ;  consider  the  following 
pairs : — 

bard  :  barter,  wide  :  white,  loud  :  lout,  fade  :  fate, 
broad  :  brought,  feed  :  feet,  rude  :  root,  mewed  :  mute  ; 

halve  :  half,  wives  :  wife,  (to)  house  :  (a)  house,  baize  : 
base,  haws  :  horse,  leave  :  leaf,  soothe  :  sooth,  (to)  use  : 
(a)  use. 

Short  vowels  are  lengthened"  before  roiced  con- 
sonants ;  consider  the  following  pairs  : — 

back  :  bag,  let  :  led,  lock  :  log,  rip  ;  rib,  foot  :  hood  ; 

as  :  has,  hiss  :  his. 

The  shortened  long  vowel  is  still  longer  than  the 
lengthened  short  vowel ;  consider  the  following 
series : — 

bead  :  beat  :  bid  :  bit, 
feel  :  feet :  fill  :  fit, 
rude  :  root  :  hood  :  foot. 

These  variations  of  length  have  not  been  indicated, 

Vowels  followed  by  r. 

In  such  cases  as  near,  nearest;  poor,  poorest  the 
first  vowel  is  open  (strictly  [i :,  U :])  and  is  followed 
by  [9],  which  is  distinct  when  the  r  is  not  pro- 
nounced, but  very  faint  when  the  r  is  pronounced. 


Note  on  the  Transcription  xi 

In  the  former  case  it  has  beeu  printed  [a],  in  the 
latter  [9].  Compare  the  values  of  [a]  in  hears,  hear, 
hearing. 

Stress. 

The  rule  in  the  transcription  of  the  Association 
phonttique  Internationale  is  to  indicate  stress  by 
placing  an  accent  before  the  stressed  syllable.  To 
English  students  previously  unfamiliar  with  the 
transcription  this  seemed  likely  to  be  misleading; 
and  it  certainly  does  not  catch  the  eye  so  well  as 
the  method  here  adopted,  by  which  thick  type  is 
used  to  indicate  stress.  Some  striking  means  of 
suggesting  the  peculiar  stress  of  English  is  required 
in  the  case  of  foreigners,  who  find  it  particularly 
difficult  to  acquire. 

Breath  pauses. 

Three  kinds  of  breath  pauses  have  been  indicated. 
Eoughly   speaking,  the  sign  |  may  be  regarded   as 
equivalent  to  a  comma,  (|  to  a  semi-colon,  and  |  —  j 
to  a  full  stop. 

Pitch. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  pitch,  for 
anything  short  of  a  musical  notation  seems  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  here  that  the  voice  of  an  educated 
speaker  of  English,  or,  in  default,  records  on  a  good 
talking  machine,  are  essential. 

The  bracketed  signs  of  exclamation  and  interroga- 
tion— (!)  and  (?) — placed  at  the  beginning  of  ex- 
clamations and  questions  may  prove  useful  to  the 
reader. 
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SPECIMENS  OF   ENGLISH 
TRANSCRIBED 

THESE  words  of  Carlyle  (from  Sartor  liesartus)  are  1 
on  a  high  level  of  dignity,  and  should  be  read  aloud 
in  the  solemn  tone  of  conviction,  with  full  and 
rather  low  pitched  voice.  The  transcription  is 
characterised  by  frequency  of  stresses  and  of  pauses, 
and  by  the  small  number  of  Aveak  forms. 

Time :  4|  to  5  minutes. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  read  the  passage  more 
quickly;  but  the  transcription  here  given  is  an 
example  of  extremely  deliberate  and  emphatic 
speech,  as  far  removed  from  the  conversational  as 
possible. 

tu:   men  ai   ong  |  9nd  riou   fold  j  —  |  faist  ||  55a 
toilwom  kra'.ftsinon  |  fot  wiS  e:#meid  implimgnt  | 
laboiriesli   korjko'z   5i   Q\9  \  aend    meiks   ha1    maenz 
4    |  —  |  venarobl  tu  mi:  |  iz  89  ha:d  hsend  ||  krukid  | 
kois  ||  ws'rin  |  notwiSstaendirj  |  laiz  9  kAnirj  vaitju  | 
indifiizibli    roi9l  |  aez    ov  ?fo   sept9r   ov   5is    plaenit 
|  —  |  vengrgbl  tu:  |  iz  89  rAgid  feis  |  oil  weSg'tsend 
8    |  bisoild  ||  wiS  its  ru:d  intelid39ns  ||  for  it  iz  Sg 
feis  ov  9  maen  livirj  msenlaik  |  —  |    (!)  ou  |  bAt  Sa 
mo:  venarobl  fo  (5ai  ruidnis   |  ond  i:v9n  biko:z  wi: 
mAst  piti  |  sez  wel  9z  IAV  Si:  !  ||  (!)  haidli  intriitid 
12  brA'59 !  ||  for  AS  W9z  Sai  bask  sou  bent  |  for  AS  wg1 
5ai  streit  limz  9nd  fii)g9'z  sou  difoimd  ||  Sau  wa't 
au9  konskript  |  on  hu:m  59  lot  fel  |  9nd  faitii)  auo 
A  l 


i  Specimens  of  English 

(1)  b»tlz  wa't  sou  ma;d  |  —  [  for  in  Si;  tu:  lei  9  god- 
krieitid    fo;m  |  bat  it   waz   not   tu   bi   Anfouldid   ||  16 
inkrAstid  mAst  it  staend  |  wiSJSa  Oik  asdhiisnz  end 
difeismants  av  leiba  ||  aend  Sai  bodi  |  laik  Sai  soul  | 
waz  not  tu  nou friidam  |  —  |  (!)  jet  |  toil  on!  |  (!)  toil 
on !  ||  Sau  a't  in  Sai  dju:ti  |  bi:  aut  av  it  hu:  mei  ||  20 
Sau  toilist   |   fo  Si  oiltugeSa  indispensabl   |  fo   deili 
bred  |  —  | 

a  seknd   mjen   ai  ona  |  and  stil  mo:  haili  |  —  | 
him  |  hu:  iz  si:n  toilir)  |  fo  Sa  spiritjuali  indispensabl  24 
||  not  deili  bred  |  bAt  Sa  bred  97  laif  |  —  |     (?)  iz 
not  hi:  tu:  in  hiz  djuiti?    ||  indevgrir)  toidz   inwa'd 
haimani  ||  riviilip  Sis  |  bai  aekt  o  bai  wa:d  |  ftru:  o:l 
hiz  autwg-d  indev9'z  |  bi:  tJei  hai  o1  lou  |  —  |  haiist  28 
9v  oil  |  wen  hiz  autw9'd  9nd  hiz  inw9'd  indevar  a1  WAn 
||  wen  wi  kgn  neim  him  aitist  ||  not  si^li  kra;ftsni9n 
ounli  |  bat  inspaia'd  ^ipka  |  (!)  hu:  |  wiS  hevnmeid  32 
implimant  |  kor)ka'z  hevn   for   AS  !  |  —  |  if  Sa  puir 
and  hAmbl  toil  ||  Sat  wi:  ^oev  fu:d  ||  (?)  mAst  not  5a 
hai  and  gloirias  |  toil  fo  him  in  ritam  ||  Sat  hi:  hsev  lait 
|  hsev  gaidns  |  fri:dam  |  immoitsBliti  ?  |  —  |  Si;z  tui  36 
I  in  oil  Ssa  digri:z  |  ai  ona  ||  oil  els  iz  t$a:f  and^dAst 
I  witj  let  Sa  wind  blou     wiSar  it  listi#  |  —  | 

Anspiikabli    tAtJip   iz   it  |  hauevo  |  wen   ai   faind 
bou^   dignitiz   junaitid   ||   send  hi:   |   Sat   mAst^toil  40 
autwa'dli  |  fo   Sa  louist   av  msenz  wonts  |  iz   oilsou 
toilij)  inwa'dli   |   fo  Sa   haiist  |  —  |  sAblaima   |  in 
Sis  we:ld  |  nou  ai  nA#ij}  |  Sasn  a  peznt  seint  ||  kud 
sAtJ  nau  eniws'a  bi:  met  wiS  ||  sAt$  9  WAH  |  wil  teik  44 
Si:  bsek  tu  nsszare^  itself  ||  Sau  wilt  si:  Sa  splendar 
ov  heven  |  sprir)  fo:^  |  from  Sa  hAmblist  dep^s  ov 
e:0  |  laik  9  lait  Jainip  in  greit  da:knis  |  —  | 


Transcribed :  I  3 

(i.)  In  the  transcription  all  stressed  vowels  have  (1) 
been  printed  in  the  same  heavy  type ;  but  there  are 
some  which  would  naturally  be  uttered  with  more 
force  than  the  rest,  and  these  may  be  called  "  extra 
stresses."  Write  out  the  passage  in  the  ordinary 
spelling,  indicating  the  extra  stresses  by  double 
underlining,  and  underlining  once  the  ordinary 
stresses. 

(ii.)  Kead  the  passage  and  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  your  variations  of  pitch.  Try  to  indicate 
them  by  a  curved  line  which  moves  above  or  below 
a  straight  line  (representing  your  middle  pitch), 
according  as  your  voice  rises  or  falls. 

(iii.)  Get  some  one  else  to  read  the  passage  to 
himself  several  times,  until  he  is  familiar  with  it, 
and  then  to  read  it  aloud  to  you.  Pay  attention  to 
the  way  in  which  he  pronounces  of,  and,  to,  tht,  be, 
he,  we. 

(iv.)  Let  him  read  it  again,  and  this  time  con- 
eider  the  distribution  of  stresses  and  pauses. 

(v.)  Let  htm  read  it  once  more,  and  note  his 
variations  of  pitch. 

(vi.)  Consider  the  way  in  which  final  (written)  r 
has  been  treated  in  the  above  transcription. 

(vii.)  Does  the  transcription  strike  you  as  being, 
in  any  detail,  pedantic  or  careless  1 


4  Specimens  of  English 

The  extract  from  Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of 
the  Present  Discontents  has  been  transcribed  as  though 
it  were  taken  from  a  speech  delivered  to  a  large 
assembly,  and  is  assumed  to  be  spoken  very  de- 
liberately, so  that  every  word  may  be  heard  by  all. 
The  transcription  therefore  shows  extreme  care  in 
delivery,  such  as  is  only  suitable  in  the  circum- 
stances suggested^  If  the  same  passage  be  read  to 
a  small  circle,  the  number  of  stresses  and  pauses 
would  be  somewhat  reduced,  and  weak  forms  would 
be  more  frequent.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an 
exercise  in  oratorical  speech. 

Time  :  about  7  minutes. 

it  iz  indi:d  in  nou  wei  wAnda'ful  |  fiset  sAtJ  peisnz 
Jud  meik  sAt$  deklarei$nz  |  —  |  Sset   konekjan  9nd 
faekjan  err  ikwivalant   ta:mz  |  iz  on  opinjan  |  wit$ 
haez   bi'n    ke'afuli    inkAlkeitid  j  at    o:l    taimz  |  bai  * 
Ankonstitjuijanal    steitsman  |  —  |  <5a   riizgn   iz  evi- 
dent |  —  |  wailst  men  a1  lirjkt^tugeSg  |  <5ei  iizili  and 
spiidili   komjumikeit  Si   ola:m    ov  eni   i:vil  dizain 
|  —  |  <5ei   err  ineibld  |  tu    fse^om    it    wi6'    koman  8 
kaunsal  |  send^tu  opouz   it   wiS  ju'naitid  strerj^   || 
ws'raez  |  wen  Sei  lai  dispaist  ||  witJaut  konsait  |  o:da 
|  o'  disiplin  ||  komju'uikeijon  iz  Anseitn  ||  kaunsal 
dinklt  |   fend     rizistans    imprsektikabl   |  -  -   |   we'9  12 
men  cr  not  akweintid  wiS  \\i\  A'Sa'z  prinsiplz  |  no'r 
ikspiari9nst  in  i:t$  A?>9'z  taelants  |  no'r  at  o:l  prsektist 
in   5s'9   mjuitjusl   hsebitjuidz    and    dispozijuz  |  bai 
dsoiut   efa'ts   in   biznis    ||  nou  psisgngl  konfidns  ||  16 
nou  frend$ip  ||  nou  komgn  interest  ||  sAbsistirj  amAT) 
59m  ||  it  iz  evidentli  imposibl  |  Sset  Sei  kan  sekt  a 
pAblik  pd:t  wiS  ju'uifoimiti  |  pa?sivi9r9ns  |  OT  efikasi  20 
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|  — '(  in  o  konekjn  ||  Sa  moust  inkansidarabl  maen  |    (2) 
bai  aedir)  tu  Sa  weit  ov  Sa  houl  |  haez  hiz  vaelju  |  send 
hiz  ju:s  ||  aut  ov  it  ||  So  greitist  taelants  a1  houli 

24  Anseivisobl  tu  Sa  pAblik  |  —  |  nou  maen  |  hu1  iz  not 
infleimd  bai  veingloiri  intu  in#ju:zisezm  ||  keen  flaeta 
himself   |   Saet    hiz    sirjgl   |  Ansapo:tid  |  desaltari  | 
Ansistimaetik  indeva-z  ||  err  ov  paua  tu  difi:t  Sa  sAtl 

28  dizainz  |  ond  jirnaitid  kabaelz  |  ov   jsmbijas^sitiznz 
|  —  |  wen  baed  men  korabain  |  80  gad  mAst  esoujieit 
||  els  Sei  vvil  foil  |  WAH  bai  WAII  |  an  Aiipitid  saekrifais  | 
in  a  kontemptibl  strAgl  |  —  | 

32  it  iz  not  inAf  |  in  9  sitjueijan  ov  trAst  in  Sa 
komanwel#  |  5'ast  a  msen  miinz  wel  tu  hi/  kAntri  || 
it  iz  not  inAf  |  Sset  in  hiz  siijgl  peisan  |  hi:  neva  did 
an  iivil  sekt  ||  bat  oihveiz  voutid  akoidir)  tu  hiz  kon- 

36  $ns  ||  send  iivan   haraerjd  ageinst  evri  dizain  |  witj 
hi-  seprihendid  tu  bi1  predsudijl  tu  bi  intarests  ov  hiz 
kAntri  |  —  |  Sis  inuokjas  and  iuefektjual  kaerakta  | 
Sat  siirnz  fo:md  apon  a  plaen  ov  apoladsi  and^diskAl- 

40  peijan  |  fo;lz   mizarabli  Joit  ov  Sa  ma:k  ov  pAblik 
djtuti  |  —  |  Cast  dju:ti    dimamdz    and    rikwaia-z  | 
Sat  wot  iz  rait- 1  Jud  not  ounli  bi'  meid  noun  |  bAt 
meid  prevalent  ||  Saet  wot  iz  iivil  |  Jud  not  ounli  bi1 

44  ditektid  |  bAt  difiitid  |  —  |  wen  Sa  pAblik  maen  | 
omits  tu  put  himself  in  a  sitjueijan  |  ov  du:ii)  hiz 
djuiti  wiS  ifekt  ||  it  iz  an  omi$n  |  Sat  frAstreits  5a 
paipasiz  ov  hiz  trAst  |  oilmoust  az  mAtJ  |  sez   if  hi 

48  hsed  formali  bitreid  it  |  —  |  it  iz  Ju'ali  nou  veri 
rae^anal  akaunt  ov  a  maenz  laif  |  0»t  hi  htez  o:lweiz 
aektid  rait  ||  bAt  hasz  teikn  spejl  ke-a  |  tu  sekt  in  sAtJ 
a  niasna  ||  Sset  hiz  indeve'z  |  kud  not  posibli  bi1 

52  prodAktiv  ov  eni  konsikwana  |  —  | 
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(2)      ai  dus  not  wAnda  |  Sset  Sa  biheivja  ov  meni  paitiz  | 
$ud  hsev  meid  paisnz   ov  tender   end  skru:pju!0s 
veitju1  |  sAmwot  aut  av  hjuima  |  wi5  oil   soita  9V 
konekjau    in    politiks  |  —  |  ai    admit  |  Sset    piipl  56 
friikwentli  akwaia  |  in  sAt$  konfedarasiz  j  a  nserou  | 
bigotid  |  and  proskriptiv  spirit  |j  Seat  5ei  err  apt  tu 
sirjk  5i  aidiia  ov  5a  dsenaral  gud  |  in  Sis^saikamskraibd 
and  paijal  interest  |  —  |  bAt  ||  we'9  djuiti  renda'z  a  60 
kritikl  sitjueijan  a  nesasari  WAU  ||  it  iz  aua  djuiti  | 
tu  kiip  fri;  from  5i  iivilz  etendant  apon  it  ||  send 
not  |  tu  flai  from  5a  sitjuei^an  itself  |  —  |  if  a  foitris 
iz  siitid  in  an  Anhoulsam  6'd  ||  an  ofisar  ev  5a  gserissn  64 
|  iz  oblaidsd  tu  bi:  atentiv  tu  hiz  hel^  ||  bAt  hi  mAst 
uot  dizait    hiz    steiju  j  —  |  evri    profejn    ||    not 
ikseptip  5a  gloirias  WAn  ov  a  souldsa  |  o1  Sa  seikrid 
WAH  ov  a  priist  ||  iz  laiabl  tu  its  oun  pa'tikjula  68 
vaisiz  ||  witj  |  haueve  |  fo:m  nou  aigjumant  ageinst 
Souz  weiz  ov  laif  ||  no'r  a1  Sa  vaisiz  Samselvz  inevitabl 
tu  evii  individjuel  in  tfouz  profejnz  |  —  |  ov  sAt$  a  72 
ueit^a  |  a'  konek^nz  in  politiks  ||  eseu^ali  nesasari  | 
fo  SB  ful  pa'fo:mans  ovaua  pAblik  djuiti  ||  aeksidentali 
laiebl  |  tu  didsenereit  intu  faekjn  |  —  |  komsnweWs 
a*   meid  ov  f&miliz  ||  fri:   komanwel^s  |  ov  pa:tiz  76 
oilsou  ||  send  wi1  mei  sez  wel  afeim  ||  Sast  aua  natural 
rigaidz  end^taiz  av  bUd  |  tend  inevitabli  |  tu  meik 
men  bad  sitizixz  ||  s&z  5set  tSa  bondz  ov  aue  paiti  wiikn 
|  bai  wit  $  wi  a1  held  tu  aue  kAntri  |  —  |  80 
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(i.-)  Read  this  passage  (as  printed  on  p.  50)  more  (2) 
quickly,  as  you  would  read  it  to  a  friend,  taking 
about  4  minutes,  or  you  may  read  only  the  first 
section,  taking  H  minutes.  Do  this  several  times, 
and  then  note  in  what  respects  your  reading  differs 
from  the  transcription. 

(ii.)  Consider  the  variations  of  pitch  in  your  voice 
as  you  read  the  second  section. 

(iii.)  Get  some  one  to  read  the  second  section 
aloud  (after  reading  it  to  himself  several  times),  and 
criticise  (a)  his  distribution  of  pauses  and  stresses, 
(i)  his  variations  of  pitch,  (c)  his  use  of  weak  forms. 

(iv.)  Read  the  third  section  several  times,  gradu- 
ally increasing  your  speed,  but  still  articulating  quite 
clearly  and  not  ceasing  to  be  distinctly  intelligible 
at  a  distance  of  30  feet.  You  should  be  able  to  read 
this  section  in  a  little  under  a  minute. 

(v.)    Read    repeatedly   and    then    transcribe   the% 
passages  from  Chatham,  Erskine,  Ruskin,  and  King- 
lake  on  pp  53  to  60,  in  a  form  suitable  (a)  for  a 
large  audience,  (5)  for  a  small  circle.     Utilise  them 
also  for  exercises  similar  to  those  suggested  above. 
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3  A  serious  and  dignified  passage  from  Hume's 
History  of  England,  telling  of  the  last  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  briefly  summing  up  her  character. 

Such  a  passage  might  be  quoted  in  a  lecture,  and 
would  then  in  all  probability  be  read  in  an  impres- 
sive, almost  solemn,  manner,  There  would  be  a 
slow  rate  of  speech,  and  consequently  a  smaller 
number  of  sounds  in  a  breath  group,  more  frequent 
stresses,  and  fewer  weak  forms  than  in  ordinary 
speech.  The  very  wording  suggests  this  —  it  is 
literary,  not  conversational ;  thus  the  first  sentence 
in  conversational  language  would  run  : 

nA0irj  niAtJ  haepndjljuirirj  Sa  rest  av  Sis  rein 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  form 
in  which  those  words  which  may  be  strong  or  weak 
appear  in  this  passage.  Perhaps  no  two  lecturers 
would  read  it  in  quite  the  same  way,  and  they  would 
^differ  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  pitch  and  stress. 
The  transcription  gives  particularly  slow  and  precise 
speech ;  it  might  be  a  little  less  precise  without 
ceasing  to  be  dignified. 

Time :  3  to  3^  minutes. 

Sa  rimeinirj  trasnzsekjnz  av  Sis  rein  |  a1  naiSo 
njuimaras  HOT  impoitant  |  --  |  Sa  wo:  waz  kan- 
tinju'd  age(i)nst  Sa  spsenjo'dz  wiS  sokses  ||  send  in 
sikstim  (hAndrad  and)  0ri:  |  tiroun  api-a'd  bifa1 4 
rnauntdjoi  |  and  meid  an  sebsal(j)u't  sarenda  |  av  hiz 
laif  and  foitjunz  |  tu  Sa  kwiinz  ma:si  |  —  |  bAt 
ilizebafl  waz  uau  inkeipabl  |  av  risiivip  eni  ssetis- 
f»k$n  |  frem  Sis  foitjunat  ivent  j  —  ]  \\  had  fojla»  8 
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intu  e  profaund  melarjkali  ||  witj  oil  Si  a'dvamtidsiz  (3) 
ev  ha-  hai  foitjun  |  o:l  Sa  glo:riz  av  ha1  prosparas 
rein  |  wa-r  Aneibl  tu  aliivieit  OT  asweids  |  —  |  ha1 

12  didsekjn  haz  bi'n  askraibd  tu  ve:rias  koiziz  |  and 
pa'tikjula'li  tu  kampATjkJn  fa  Sa  feit  av  esiks  ||  bat 
it  waz  probabli  Sa  naetjural  rizAlt  av  diziiz  and  ould 
eids  |  —  |  wo:n  aut  bai  Sa  ke-a'z  av  steit  |  ha-  maind 

16  had  preid  sou  loij  on  ha1  freil  bodi  |  Sa3t  bar  end  wez 
vizibli  aproutjii)  |j  aend  Sa  kaunsal  |  bi'irj  asembld  | 
sent  Sa  kiipa  |  sedmiral  |  and  sekritari  |  tu  nou  ha1 
wil  wiS  riga:d  tu  ha1  saksesa  |  —  |  $i  ainsa'd  |  wiS  a 

20  feint  vois  |  Saet  |  sez  $i  had  held  a  ri:gl  septa  |  Ji 
dizaia'd  nou  ASa  Saen  a  roiol  saksesa  |  —  |  sesil 
rikwestij)  ha  |  tu  iksplein  ha'self  m;)1  pa'tikjulali  || 
Ji  sabdsoind  |  Sset  Ji  wud  hfev  a  kir)  tu  saksiid  ha  || 

24  aend  (?)  hui  Jud  Siet  bi:  |  bat  ha1  ni'rist  kinzman  |  Sa 
kirj  av  skots?  |  —  |  bi'irj  Sen  advaizd  bai  Si  a:tj- 
bijap  av  kaentabari  |  tu  fiks  ha1  #o:ts  apon  god  ||  Ji 
riplaid  |  Sat  Ji  did  sou  ||  no1  did  ha1  maind  in  Sa 

28  liist  wonda  from  him  |  —  |  ha-  vois  sum  a;fta  left 
ha  ||  ha1  sensiz  feild  ||  $i  fel  intu  o  litfcrdsik  slAinba  | 
wit$  kantinjuid  SAin  aua'z  ||  send  $i  ikspaia'd  dsentli  | 

32  wiSaut  fa;Sa  strAgal  o1  kanvAlJn  |  in  Sa  sevntiid 
ji'r  ov  har  eids  |  aend  Sa  foitifif^  av  ha-  rein  |  (maitj 
twentifo:^  |  sikstim  hAndrad  and  ^ri;)  |  —  | 

Ssr  a1  f  ju:  greit  paisanidsiz  in  histari  |  hu1  haav  bi:n 
mo:r  ikspouzd  |  tu  Sa  kselamni  ov  enimiz  |  send  Si 

86  sedjuleijan  ov  frendz  |  Saan  kwi:n  ilizaba^  ||  tend  jet 
Ser  iz  ske'asli  eni  |  hu'z  repjuteijn  haez  bi:n  moi 
seitnli  cliteimiud  |  bai  Si  oilmoust  junsenimas  kan- 
seut  ov  posteriti  |  —  |  ha1  viga  |  ha1  konstansi  |  ha1 

40  meegnanimiti  |  ha1    penitreijn  |  vidsilans  |  edres  | 
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(3)  err  elaud  Sa  haiist  preiziz  ||  send  opiia  not_tu  hajv 
bi'nso'pcust  |  baienipa:sanSatev9fild90roun  |  —  | 
9  kondakt  les  rigaras  |  les  irnpiari9s  |  end  mo'r  in- 
dAldsnt   tu  b.91  pi:pl  ||  wud  hey  bi:n  rekwizit  |  tu  44 
fo:m  9  peifikt  kserakta  |  —  |  bai  Sa  fo:s  9v  ha1  maind 
|  Ji  kantrould  o:l  h9  mo'r  sektiv  end  strogga  kwoli- 
tiz  I)  send  priventid  Sam  from  rAnirj  intu  ikses  |  —  | 
ha1  heroizm  woz  igzempt  from  timeriti  |  ha1  frugaaliti  48 
from  severis  |  her  asktiv  tempa  from  teibjulansi  and 
vein  sembijn  ||  Ji1  gaidid  not  ha'self  |  wiS  iikwel  ks-r 
or  iikvval  sakses  |  from  lesar  infaimitiz  ||  Sa  raivljip  52 
ov    bjuiti  |  Sa  dizaiar  ov  gedmireijn  |  Sa  dselasi  ov 
IAV  |  send  5a  sseliz  ov  asrjgo  |  —  | 

The  exercises  on  this  passage  (printed  on  p.  61) 
might  be  similar  to  those  suggested  for  the  two 
pieces  which  precede  it.  The  student  should  ascer- 
tain what  changes  would  be  made  if  the  passage 
were  read  out  to  a  small  circle  or  to  a  large 
audience,  and  he  will  derive  benefit  from  observing 
how  some  one  else  reads  it. 

An  interesting  exercise  would  be  to  write  a  simple 
paraphrase  of  the  passage,  to  read  this  aloud,  and 
then  to  transcribe  it. 

The  passages  from  Macaulay,  Hallam,  and  Scott, 
on  pp.  62  to  68,  will  be  found  useful  for  reading 
aloud  and  for  transcription. 
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The  following  passage  from  a  sermon,  by  one  4 
whose  work  seems  all  too  little  known,  is  assumed 
to  be  spoken  from  the  pulpit  to  a  small  congrega- 
tion; that  is  to  say,  no  special  effort  is  required 
to  make  the  hearers  understand,  and  the  tone  of 
voice  is  natural.  It  is,  indeed,  not  ordinary  con- 
versational speech,  which  would  not  suit  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  thoughts  expressed;  but  it 
is  also  not  declamatory,  not  over-dramatic.  Hence 
a  moderate  number  of  weak  forms,  pauses  at  not 
very  close  intervals;  but  a  good  many  stresses,  in 
accordance  with  the  number  of  important  ideas. 

Time :  1^  to  If  minutes. 

a: !  |  hau  wi  0irjk  sAmtaimz  |  Set  uiAt$  iz  gouirj 
te  bi  dAii  bai  oigenaizirj  kemitiz  j  end  apointii) 
efi$lz  ||  o1  fondli  houp  te  ridsenereit  sesaieti  wiS 
4  njui  fraent$aiziz  j  nju:  politikel  ereindsments  |  beta 
ledsisleijn  |  —  |  wen  5e  ri'9l  niid  iz  \  Sat  Ss'e  $ud 
bit  »Am  meikirj  end  riimeikirj  ev  men  ||  »nd  GJ 
truiist  we:k  wud  bi:  j  tu  silk  te  promout  Se  kAlt$e 
g  |  ov  individjuel  maindz  end  halts  |  —  |  no1  let  es 
daut  |  Set  Saet  iz  oilweiz  5o  divainist  we:k  ||  tu  get 
»t  e  men  |  end  bi:  Se  miiuz  ev  ministrirj  |  in  sAm 
wei  |  tu  (h)iz  heWie  grou^  o1  faine  inspireijn  ||  ov 

12  helpirj  him  |  in  SAm  wei  |  tu  dsAste  ^oit  o-  loftie 
fijlirj  |  —  |  get  set  e  msen  |  end  send  him  from  ju  | 
intu  bizi  striit  end  maikitpleis  |  intu  Se  seikel  ov 
witj  hi  iz  5e  sente  |  intu  5e  midst  ev  hiz  neibe'z 

18  end  frendz  ||  wiS  e  greite  spirit  |  wi5  o  bre^  ev 
haie  laif  in  him  ||  tend  (?)  hu:  ku  tel  |  wot  gud  ju 
haev  not  staitid  end  prevaidid  fo<  |  in  du:irj  5s9t?  || 
(f)  hu:  kn  pridikt  |  wsTAntu  Sset  mei  not  grou'< 
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(4)  ||  ju  hav  ro:t  |  enihau  |  fa  WAUS  in  jo  laif  |  9n  immoital  20 
W9;k  |  —  |  <5a  noublist  skAlpt$a'z  and  piktja'z  wil 
peri$  ||  t>a  noublist  Ataransiz  |  Sa  noublist  pouemz  mei 
bi  fa-gotan  ||  bAt  eni  pju-rifaiir)  OT  eliveitirj  ifekt  | 
wit$  Sei  hav  haed  apan  a  hjuunan  soul  ||  Saet  rimeinz  24 
|  aendjlaiz  not  |  Antil  Sa  hevnz  bi1  rimu:vd  |  —  | 

(i.)  Transcribe  the  passage  from  a  sermon  on 
p.  69,  after  reading  it  aloud  several  times. 

(ii.)  Take  a  passage  from  the  Church  of  England 
prayer-book,  or  from  any  other  set  prayers  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  and  read  it  expressively, 
avoiding  the  tendency  to  lapse  into  monotone.  Try 
to  bring  out  the  full  meaning,  and  theu  transcribe 
the  passage  carefully,  indicating  the  stresses  and 
pauses. 

(iii.)  Gret  some  one  else  to  read  the  same  passage, 
while  you  follow  his  words  with  your  own  transcrip- 
tion before  you.  Notice  the  points  of  divergence. 

(iv.)  Consider  the  question  whether  the  monotone 
in  which  some  clergymen  read  set  prayers  is  to  be 
commended  or  not,  and  whether  all  passages  from 
the  Bible  should  be  read  in  church  at  the  same  rate 
of  speed. 

(v.)  If  the  passage  transcribed  above  were  ad- 
dressed to  a  very  large  audience,  what  changes  in 
pronunciation  would  be  likely1} 
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There  is  something  distinctly  conversational  about  5 
the  tone  of  this  passage  from  Cowper ;  it  reads  like 
a  shorthand  report  of  an  exceptionally  good  address. 
It  would  not  do  to  take  it  too  slowly,  and  the  writer's 
words  about  Professed  Speakers  are  a  sufficient 
warning  not  to  "squeeze  and  press  and  ram  down 
every  syllabic."  At  the  same  time  the  language  is 
by  no  means  colloquial  or  commonplace,  and  there 
is  little  room  for  abbreviation  or  assimilation ;  weak 
forms,  however,  occur  frequently  in  the  transcrip- 
tion, and  a  few  more  might  have  been  given  without 
danger  of  producing  any  impression  of  careless 
speech. 

Time  :  about  3  minutes. 

evriwAn  indeva'z  ta  meik  (h)imself  az  agriiabl  ta 

sasaiat.i  az  (h)i  ksen  ||  bat  it  oifon  haepanz  |  Sat  Souz 

hu  moust   eim   at   $ainiT)  in   konvaseijan  |  ouva$u:t 

4  Ss'a  ma:k  |  —  |  Sou  a  mam  saksiidz  ||  hi  $ud  not  |  aez 

iz  friikwantli  Sa  keis  |  ingrous  So  houl  to;k  tu  (h)im- 

self  ||  fo  Saet  distroiz  Sa  veri  esns  av  konva'seijn  | 

witj  iz  toikir)  tugeSa  |  —  |  wi;   $ad  trai  ta  ki;p  Ap 

8  konvaseijn  laik  a  bo:l  |  bsendid  tu:  an(d)  frou  fram 

WA.H  tu  Si  A'So  ||  ra:Sa  San  si:z  it  oil  tu  auaselvz  |  and^ 

draivitbifo:raslaikafutbo:l  |  —  |  wi:  Jad  laikwaiz  bi 

ko:$as  |  tu  adsept  Sa  msetar  av  aua  diskois  tu  aua  kAm- 

12  pani  ||  and  not  to:k  griik  bifo:  leidiz  ||  or  av  Sa  la:st 

nju:  feibilou  |  tu  a  miitirj  av  kAntri  dsAstisiz  |  —  | 

bAt  iiA^in  0rouz  a  mo'ridikjulas  s:a  |  ouvar  aua  houl 

16  konva'seijn     ||     San     sa:tn     pikju'liaeritiz    |    i:zili 

akwaia'd  |  bat  veri  difikaltli  korjka-d   an   diska:did 

|  —  |  in  o:da  tu  displei  Si:z  absa:ditiz  |  in  9  tru:a 

lait  |[  it  iz  mai  preznt  pa:pas  tu  injuimareit  SAtJ  av 
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(5)  Sam  |  aez  a  moust  komonli  tu  bi  met  wift  |  —  |  send  20 
feist  ||  t9  teik  noutis  9v  Souz  bafainz  in  sasaiati  |  Si 
setitju'dineirianz  an(d)  feis  meika'z  ||  Si;z  akAmpani 
evri  we:d  |  wiS  9  pikjuilja  grimeis  of  dssstjg  ||  5ei  aeent 
wi5  9  JrAg  |  9n(d)  kontradikt  wiS  9  twistirj  9v  Sa  nek  24 
||  ar  sengri  bai  o  rai  mau#  |  9n(d)  pli;zd  in  9  keipa  o 
minjuetstep  |  —  |  ftei  mei  bi  kansida'd  azspiikin.  hai- 
likwinz  ||  send  Sea  ruilz  9v  elokwans  |  a1  teikn  from 
?fo  post$9  meika  |  —  |  t5i:z  $9d  bi1  kandemd  tu  kanveis  28 

|   ounli    in   dAra    $ou  |  wiJSJSer   oun   peisnz   in    89 
lukinglais  ||  sez  wel  9z  fo  smaikg'z   9n(d)   smaib'z 
||  hu  sou  pritili  set  of  (5s9  feisiz  |   t9ge59  wit5^89  32 
wordz  |  bai  sAm^ir)   bitwim   9   grin  and  9  dimp9l 

|  —  |  -vviS^Siiz   wi    mei   laikwaiz  rsenk  |  Si    gfektid 
traib   9v  mimiks   ||  hu   d  konstntli  teikin  of  ||  59 
pikjuilja  toun  ov^vois  o  d5est$9  9v  tier  akweintns  ||  36 
5ou  5ei  a   sAt$  retjid   imiteit9'z  ||  Sset  |   laik  bsed 
peint9'z  |  ftei  a  fri:kw9ntli  foist^tg  rait  ?fo  neim  And9 
89  piktjg  ||  bifo;  wi  k9n  diskAvar  eni  laiknis  |  —  [40 
nekst^ta  '3i;z  ||  hu'z   elokju:$9n   iz  9bso:bd  in  aekjn 

|  and  hir  konveis  tjiifli  wi<5J5sr  a;mz  9n(d)  legz  ||  wi 
mei    kansida   5a    profest    spiika'z  ||  send    feist  ||  5i 
imfaetikl  ||   hir    skwiiz    and    pres    and    raem   daun  44 
evri    silabl    ||  wi'5    iksesiv    vijimans    and    enadsi  || 
5i:z  orata'z  a  rimaikabl  fa  Ss'a  distiijkt  elokjuijAn 

|  send  fois  ov  iksprejAn  ||  Sei  dwel  on  Si  impoitnt  48 
paitiklz     "  ov "     and     "  5i: "    |    and    5a    signifiknt 
k9nd3AT)k$9n   "  send  "  ||  witj  5ei  siim  ta  hoik  Ap  | 
wi5  mAt$  difiklti  |  aut  av  5sr  oun    Grouts  ||  9n  tu 
krsem  5©m  |  wiS  nou  les  pein  |  intu  Si  i'9?z  »v  J5sr  52 
oidito'z  |  —  |  Siiz  $ud  bi  sAfg'd  ounli  ta  sirinds  |  aez  it 
wei  |  5i  i'9'z  9v  9  def  maen  |  ^ru?  9  hi'rin.  trAmpit  || 
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Sou  ai  mAs(t)   kanfes  |   Sot  ai  em  iikwoli  ofendid  (5) 
56  wiSJ5e  wisporo'z  o1  louspiika'z  ||  hu  si;m  to  faensi  oil 

Ssr  okweintns  def  ||  en(d)  kAm  Ap  sou  klous  ta  ju  | 

Set  Sei  mei  bi  sed  to  ineso  nouziz  wiS  ju  |  —  |  ai  wud 
60  haev  Si:z  oraekjulo  dsentri  oblaidsd  |  to  spi:k  9t  o 

distons  ^ru'  a  spiikit)  trAmpit  ||  or  oplai  Sso  lips  tu 

So  woilz  ev  9  wisprir)  gaelari  |  —  | 

(i.)  How  would  the  first  section  appear  in  tran- 
scription if  spoken  by  what  Cowper  calls  an  "  Em- 
phatical  Speaker"? 

(ii.)  This  passage  contains  many  instances  of  o  in 
unstressed  syllables,  e.g.  society,  consider,  eloquence. 
Collect  these,  and  consider  how  the  o  is  represented 
in  the  transcription. 

(iii.)  Determine  the  place  of  the  extra  stresses  in 
this  passage. 

(iv.)  Ask  some  one  to  read  the  passage  quickly, 
and  note  where  the  rendering  differs  from  the  tran- 
scription given. 

(v.)  Consider  in  what  way  the  words  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  on  p.  73  had  best  be  read  to  a  small  circle.  How 
far  would  weak  forms,  abbreviations,  etc.,  be  suitable  ? 
What  rate  of  speed  would  you  adopt  ? 

(vi.)  Express  in  the  language  of  phonetics  the  advice 
contained  in  the  words  :  "  Be  not  too  earnest,  loud, 
or  violent  in  your  conversation." 
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This  extract  from  one  of  the  Roger  de  Coverley 
essays  is  supposed  to  be  read  aloud  in  a  simple 
fashion,  not  in  any  way  declamatory,  but  also  with- 
out excessive  shortening.  It  would  be  pedantic  to 
say  in  line  2  : 

wit$  ai  ka3ii  riot  fo;bs:a  risleitirj, 
just  as  it  would  jar  unpleasantly  to  substitute  [ka:nt] 
for  [ksenot]  in  a  narrative  passage  which  has  rather 
an  old-world  flavour.  The  rate  of  the  speech  should 
for  the  same  reasons  be  moderate,  and  the  pitch 
fairly  level. 

Time  :  about  2£  minutes. 

in  aua  ritam  houm  |  wi  met  wiS  o  veri  od  aeksidnt 
||  witj  ai  ksenot  fo'be'a  rileitir)  ||  bikoiz  it  Jouz  |  hau 
dizairas  o:l  hu  nou  sa'  rodja  a:  |  ov  givirj  (h)im  ma;ks 
9V  Ser  istiim  |  —  |  wen  wi  war  oraivd  apon  So  veid^  4 
9v  (h)iz  isteit  ||  wi  stopt  at  a  lital  in  |  ta  rest  aua- 
selvz  9nd  aua  ho:siz  |  —  |  Sa  msen  ov  Sa  haus  haed  | 
it  si:mz  |  bin   foima'li  a  sgivnt  in   Sa   naits   fsemili 
||  aBnd^ta  du:  ona  tu  (h)ix  ould  ma:sto  ||  had  SAHI  8 
taim  sins  |  Announ  ta  sa1  rodja  |  put  (h)im  Ap  in  a 
sainpoust   bifo:  Sa  do:    ||   sou  Sat    "Sa   naits  hed" 
had  hArj  aut  apon  Sa   roud  abaut  a  wi:k  |  bifo:  hi:  12 
himself  nju:  eni#ii)  9v  So  mseta  |  —  |  az  sum  az  sa* 
rodja  waz  akweintid  wiS  it  ||  faindirj  Sat  (h)iz  saivnts 
indiskrejn  |  prosiidid  houli  fram  afekjan  and  gudwil 
||  hi  ounli  tould  (h)im  |  Sat  hi  (h)ad  meid  (h)im  tu:  16 
hai  9  komplimant  |  —  |  and  wen  Sa  felou  siimd^ta 
Oirjk  |  Sset  kad  haidli  bi:  ||  sedid  wiS  9  mo1  disaisiv 
luk  |  Sat  it  waz  tu:  greit  an  ona  |  far  eni  ma3n  Andar 
e  djuik  ||  bat^tould  (h)im  at  Sa  seim  taim  ||  Sat  it  20 
mait  bi  o:lta'd  wiS  a  veri  fju:  tAtJiz  ||  9n(d)  Sat  hii 
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himself  wad  bi  aet  Sa  tjaidj  av  it  |  —  |  akoidinli  |    (6) 

24  \'\  got  9  peinta  |  bai  Sa  naits  direkjnz  |  tu  sed  a  psir 
9v  wiska'z  tu  89  feis  ||  9nd  bai  9  lital  aegraveijan  9v 
Sa  fi:tja?z  |  t9  tjeinds  it  intu  89  "  saerasnz  hed  "  | —  |  ai 
$ud  not  (h)9v  noun  Sis^stoiri  ||  hsed  not  Si  inkhpa 

28    |  apon  so1  rodsa'z  alaitip  |  tould  (h)im  in  mai  hi'rirj  || 
Oat  hiz  ona-z  hed  waz  bro:t  bale  la;s(t)  nait  |  wiSJ5i 
oiltareijnz  Sat  hi  (h)gd  oide'd  t9  bi  meid  in  it  |  —  | 
apon    Sis   mai   frend  |  wiS    (h)iz   juisugl  t^i:9f9lni3 

32    |  rileitid  Sa  pg-tikjula'z  abAvmenJnd  ||  9nd  oidg-d  Sa 

hed  t9  bi  bro:t  intu  Sa  ruim  |  —  |  ai  kud  not  fo'be'9 

diskAvgrir)  greitar  iksprejnz  av   m9:0  San   oidinari 

|  apon  Si  api'rans  av  Sis  monstras  feis  |  Anda  witj  || 

36  notwiSstsendir)  it  waz  meid  ta  fraun  an(d)  ste:a  |  in 
a  moust  ikstrosdinari  maena  ||  ai  kad  stil  diskAvar 
a  distnt  rizemblans  av  mai  ould  frend  |  —  |  sa1  rodsa 
|  apon  si'.it)  mi  la:f  ||  dizaia'd  mi  ta  tel  (h)im  truili  | 

40  if  ai  0o:t  it  posibl  |  fa  pi:pl  ta  nou  (h)im  in  Saet 
disgaiz  |  —  |  ai  at  faist  kept  mai  juisual  sailgns  || 
bat  apon  Sa  nait  kandju'riT)  mi  t9  tel  (h)im  ||  weSar 
it  waz  not  stil  |  mo:  laik  (h)imself  San  a  saerasan  || 

44  ai  kampouzd  mai  kauntinans  in  Sa  best  msenar  ai 
kud  ||  and  riplaid  |  Sat  mAtJ  mait  bi  sed  on  bou# 
saidz  |  —  | 

(i.)  Read  this  passage  (printed  on  p.  74)  with 
pedantic  precision,  and  note  in  what  respects  such 
a  rendering  differs  from  that  given  in  the  above 
transcription. 

(ii.)  Comment  on  the  treatment  of  written  initial 
h  (in  him,,  etc.),  final  r,  and  d  in  and. 

(Hi.)  Indicate  your  pitch  variations  in  the  first  fe^v 
sentences  by  means  of  a  curve  (as  suggested  on  p.  3). 
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(6)      (iv.)  Compare  the  rendering  by  another  person 
with  your  own. 

(v.)  Read  the  passage  from  Thackeray  on  p.  76, 
as  you  would  to  a  small  circle.  When  you  are  quite 
familiar  with  it,  transcribe  it.  Consider  whether 
the  general  style  of  reading  should  be  just  the  same 
as  in  the  passage  from  Addison. 

7  Washington  Irving's  Sketch-Book  is  written  in  a 
style  which  often  approaches  cultured  conversation. 
The  first  section  of  the  following  passage  is  rather 
gerious  in  tone,  and  may  be  taken  slowly  (80  to  90 
seconds)  ;  the  second  section  represents  a  gradual 
return  to  narrative,  and  the  pace  may  accordingly 
be  quickened  (50  to  60  seconds). 


(!)  hau  mAt$  |  0oit  ai  j  haez  i:t$  ev  <5iiz  voljumz  | 
nau  0rAst   osaid   wi5    sAt$    indifsrons   |  kost  SAM 
eikirj  hed  !   ||  (!)   hau  meni  wi"ri  deiz  |  hau  meni 
sli:plis  naits  !     ||  (!)  hau  h9v  Ssr  o:09'z  berid  $9m-  4 
gelvz  |  in  tfo  solitju;d  ov  selz  on  kloist9'z  I  ||  (!)  $At 
ftomselvz  in  fr9m  So  feis  9v  msen  |  9n  So  stil  mo* 
blesid  feis  ov  neit$9  !   |   (!)  9n  divoutid  Somselvz  t9 
peinful  ris9it$   ond  intens  riflekjn  !  j  —  |  9nd  o:l  |    8 
(1)  fo  wot?  ||  tu  okjupai  9n  inj  9v  dAsti  Jelf  ||  tu  haev 
59  taitgl  9v  5e?9  W9:ks  red  |  nau  on  Sen  |  in  9  f  ju;tjg(r) 
eids  |  bai  sAm  drauzi  t$0:t$m9n  o-  ksssjuol  strseglo 
laik  maiself  ||  9nd  in  9nASa(r)  eids  t9  bi  lost  |  i:vn  t9  12 
rimembrens  |  —  |  sAtJ  iz  Si  omaunt  ov  5is  boustid 
immo'taliti  ||  9  mi'9  tempgrori  ru:m9  |  o  loukl  saund  || 
laik  $9  toun  ov  3»t  bel   |  witj  (h)9z  dsAst^tould 

Siiz   taua'z  ||  filirj    8i  i'9  for  o  moument  ||  19 
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traenziantli  in  ekou  ||  an  Sen  paieii)  awei  |   (7) 
laik  a  6i$  Set  woz  not  |  —  | 

20  wail  ai  sast  ha:f  maimarir)  |  ha:f  mediteitip  Si-z 
Anprofitabl  spekjuleijnz  |  wiS  mai  bed  restip  on  mai 
haend  ||  ai  wez  #rAtnin  wiSJSi  ASe  hsend  opon  Sa 
kwoitou  |  Antil  ai  seksidentali  luisnd  Sa  klaisps  || 

24  wen  |  t9  mai  Ata(r)  estonijment  |  Se  litl  buk  geiv 
tui  of  0ri:  jomz  |  laik  WAH  eweikip  fram  9  di;p  sliip 
||  5en  9  hAski  ipm  ||  send  et  le$0  bigsen  to  to:k  j  —  | 
ot  feist  its  vois  W9z  veri  hois  9n  broukn  ||  bi'it)  mAtJ 

28  trAbld  bai  9  kobweb  |  witj  8Am  stjuidjasjspaids  had 
wouvan  akros  it  ||  and  hsevif)  probabli  kantraektid  e 
kould  |  fram  lop  ikspousa  ta  Se  tjilz  en  damps  ar 

32  5i  »bi  |  —  |  in  a  bit  taim  haueva  I  it  bikeim  mo* 

*  -W  s«- 

distinkt  ||  end  ai  sum  faund  it  an  iksiidinli  ken- 
veisab9l^litl  toum  |  • —  (its  Isengwids  tu  bi  Jira  |  waz 
rai5a  kwelnt  end  obseliit  ||  end  its  pranAnsiei- 
8«  Jn  |  wot  in  Sa  preznt^dei  wad  bi  diimd  baibaras  || 
bAt  ai  Jal  indeva  |  az  fai(r)  ez  ai  am  eibl  |  ta  rend»(r) 
it  in  moda'n  pailans  |  —  | 

The  exercises  already  done  by  the  student  will 
have  sufficed  to  show  him  in  what  way  the  tran- 
scriptions may  most  profitably  be  studied,  and  the 
additional  pieces  (in  ordinary  print)  utilised.  It 
therefore  seems  unnecessary  to  add  exercises  here, 
or  to  Nos.  9  and  10.  It  will  be  evident  that  the 
more  conversational  character  of  these  passages  will 
justify  a  quicker  rate  of  speech,  more  numerous 
weak  forms,  abbreviations,  and  assimilations,  and 
relatively  fewer  stresses  than  would  be  appropriate 
where  the  language  is  more  elevated  or  intended  to 
be  heard  by  a  large  audience. 
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8  Dorothy  Osborne's  letter  appears  here  in  two 
forms.  The  first  rendering  is  thoroughly  colloquial, 
without  being  at  all  vulgar.  In  her  letter  she  is 
talking  familiarly,  and  if  she  had  been  a  modern 
girl  and  had  spoken  the  words  instead  of  writing 
them,  this  is  a  likely  transcription  of  the  sounds. 
At  the  same  time  it  might  be  well,  in  reading  aloud 
her  letter,  to  suggest  by  the  rendering  that  she 
belongs  to  a  bygone  time ;  the  wording  is  old- 
fashioned,  and  some  precision  of  speech  may  be 
introduced  to  give  the  same  effect.  The  second 
transcription  gives  this  more  precise  rendering. 

Time  for  the  first  rendering :  35  to  40  seconds ; 
for  the  second  :  60  to  70  seconds. 


FIRST  RENDERING. 

Sa  del  ai  Jud  (h)av  risiivd  jog  leta  |  ai  waz  invaitid 
ta  dain  9t  a  rit$  widouz  ||  hu'm  ai  0ink  ai  WAHS  tould 
ju  ov  |  9nd  ofa'd  mai  saivis  |  in  keis  ju  0o:t  fit  to 
meik  adresiz  Ss'a  ||  an(d)  $i  WGZ  sou  kaind  |  and  in  4 
sou  gud  hjuima  |  Sat  if  ai  had  hsed  eni  kami$n  |  ai 
Jud  (h)av  0o:t  it  9  veri  fit  taim  ta  spi:k  |  —  |  wi 
hsed  a  hjuids  dina  |]  Sou  Sa  kAmpani  waz  ounli  av 
her  oun  kindrid  |  Sat  ar  in  Sa  haus  wiS  (h)a  |  and  8 
wot  ai  bro:t  ||  bat  Ji'z  brouk  lu:s  fram  an  ould  mizrabl 
hAzband  |  Sat  livd  sou  Ion  |  Ji  ftnks  |  if  Ji  dAzn(t) 
meik  heist  |  Ji:l  not  haev  taim  ta  spend  wot  (h)i  left 
|  —  |  $i:z  ould  |  an(d)  waz  neva  haensam  ||  and  jet  12 
iz  koitid  a  ^auzn(d)  taimz  mo:  |  San  Sa  greitist  bju:ti 
in  Sa  we:ld  wud  bi  |  Sat  hsednt  9  foitjan  |  —  |    wi 
kudnt  i:t  in  kwaiat  |  fa  Se  leta'z  an(d)  preznts  |  Sat  16 
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keim  in  fram  pi:pl  |  Sat  wudnt  (h)av  lukt  apon  (h)a  (8) 
|  wen  Sei   (h)ad  met  (h)a  |  if   Ji   (h)dd   bi-n   left 


SECOND  RENDERING. 

Sa  del  ai  Jud  haev  risiivd  jua  leta  |  ai  woz 
invaitid  tu  dain  aat  a  ritj  widouz  ||  hu:m  ai  #igk 
ai  wAns  tould  jui  ov  |  tend  ofa'd  mai  saivis  |  in 
4  keis  ju:  0o:t  fit  |  tu  meik  adresiz  Ss*a  ||  send  Ji:  woz 
sou  kairid  |  send  in  sou  gud  (h)ju:ma  ||  Saet  j  if  ai 
heed  haed  eni  komi^on  |  ai  $ud  haav  ^o:t  it  |  a  veri 
fit  taim  tu  spi:k  |  -  -  |  wi:  haed  a  hjuids  dina  || 
8  Sou  Sa  kAmponi  woz  ounli  ov  bar  ouu  kindrid  |  Sget 
a:r  in  Sa  baus  wiS  ha:  |  tend  wot  ai  bro:t  ||  bAt  Ji: 
iz  brouk  lu:s  from  an  ould  |  mizarabl  |  hAzband  |  Sset 
livd  sou  lor)  |  Ji:  tfipks  |  if  Ji:  dAz  not  meik  heist  |  Ji: 

12  Jsal  not  hsev  taim  tu  spend  wot  hi:  left  |  —  |  Ji:  iz 
ould  send  woz  neva  hasndsam  ||  send  jet  iz  koitid  a 
flauzand  taimz  mo:  |  Seen  Sa  greitist  bjuiti  in  Sa 
weild  wud  bi:  |  Sset  haed  not  a  foitjun  |  —  |  wi:  kud 

16  not  i:t  in  kwaiat  |  fo  Sa  leta'z  send  preznts  |  Sset  keim 
in  from  pi:pl  |  Saet  wud  not  hsev  lukt  apon  ha:  |  wen 
Kei  haed  met  ha:  |  if  Ji:  hsed  bi:n  left  pu:a  |  —  | 
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9  This  short  example  from  Jane  Austen  of  conver- 
sation between  educated  people  contains  a  number 
of  weak  forms.  Few  readers,  perhaps,  will  quite 
agree  in  this  respect :  some,  for  instance,  would 
preserve  every  initial  h  in  his,  him,  etc. ;  others  might 
prefer  to  read  [kamt]  for  cannot,  [its]  for  it  is,  [dAznt] 
for  does  not.  The  transcription  given  represents  my 
own  way  of  reading  the  passage. 

Time :  a  little  more  than  a  minute. 

"  ai  hev  nou  rait  t9  giv  mai  spin  j  an "  |  sed 
wikam  |  "sez  tu  iz  bi'irj  agriiabal  or  ASawaiz  ||  ai 
9m  not  kwolifaid  t9  fo:m  WAU  ||  ai  hgv  noun  im  tu:  lorj 
en  tu:  wel  |  t9  bi1  9  fe-9  dsAds  |j  it  iz  imposibl  f9  mi:  * 
te  bi  impa:$l  |  —  |  b9t  ai  biliiv  jor  9pinJ9n  ov  im 
wud  in  dsenaral  ostonij  ||  9n  pahseps  ju  wud  not 
ikspres  it  kwait  sou  stropli  eniwer  els  ||  hi'9  ju  ar  in 
jor  oun  faemili "  |  —  |  8 

"  9pon  mai  W9id  |  ai  sei  nou  mo:  hi'9  |  Cten  ai  mait 
sei  in  eni  haus  in  Ca  neibahud  |  iksept  netfofijld  ||  hi 
iz  not  9  toiHaikt  in  ha:fad$a  |j  evribodi  iz  disgAstid 
wiS  iz  praid  |j  ju   wil   not  faind  im  mo:  feivrabli  12 
spouk9n  ov  bai  eniwAn "  |  —  | 

"ai  ksenot  pritend^to  bi  sori"  |  sed  wik9m  |  aiftar 
9  $oit  intarAp$n  ||  "  Sat  hi :  |  o1  Cat  eni  msen  |  J9d  not  16 
bi  estimeitid  bijond  5e9  dizeits  ||  b9t  wit?  him  |  ai 
biliiv  |  it  dAz  not  oifon  hsepon  |  —  |  6a  W9ild  iz 
blaindid  bai  iz  foitjan  9nd  kon&ikwons  |  o1  fraitnd 
bai  iz  hai  and  impouzirj  maeno'z  |  9nd  si:z  im  ounli  20 
ez  i  t$u:ziz  ta  bi  si:n  "  |  —  | 

"ai  Jad^teik  im  |  iivan  on  mai  slait  akweintns  | 
t9  bi  9u  iltemp9'd  msen  "  |  —  |  wikom  ounli  Juk  iz 
bed  I  —  I  24 
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One  of  the  famous  Brer  Rabbit  stories,  which  one  10 
boy  is  supposed  to  tell  another.    This  is  an  example 
of  quick  and  careless,  but  not  vulgar,  speech.     The 
examples  of  simplification  and  assimilation  deserve 
study  ;  they  are  typical  of  colloquial  speech. 

Time  :  \\  to  1£  minutes. 

(torn)  miste  raebit  W9z  woikijj  slop  WAU  del  |  wiS 
iz  fain  buji  teil  |  ond — 

(fraBrjk)    (!)  bet  torn!   |  r»bita    teilz    e    kwait 
Joit  |  -  | 
4      (torn)  (?)  mi  ai  teli]}  S»  atoiri  |  or  9  jui  ?  |  —  | 

(freepk)  (!)  pliiz  gou  on  torn  !  ||  Sis  rsebit  haed  9  fain 
teil  |  -  | 

(torn)  jes  i  heed  |  9  fain  bu$i  teil  ||  eiid  »z  i  waz 
8  gouij)  9lop  j  i  so:  miste  foks  |  —  | 

(frsepk)  nid  i  r»n   9wei  veri  kwikli  j  (1)  didou 
i1|-| 

(torn)  nou  |  Cei    wo    frenz  |  —  |  mist9   foks   waz 
k»rii|)  9  big  baeg  9  fij  |  —  |  miato  rsebit  sed  | 
12      "  (1)  hau  d39  dui  misto  foks  ?  ||  (!)  wot  9  lot  9  fij  1  | 
(?)  W6'9  dju  kaetj  (8)em?"  |  —  | 

"(!)  haepi  t9  sii  ju  mist9  rsebit !  |  —  |  jes  5ei  ai 
Ifl  fain  fi$  |j  ai  ko:t  9m  in  89  pond  ni'9  S9  wud  "  |  —  | 
"  (?)  ai  spouz  ju  W9  fi$ig  fg  sevrol  auo-z  ? "  j  —  j 
"(I)  ou  di'9  nou  1  |  its  veri  iizi  to  kaet$  (S)9m  "  |  —  | 
"  (?)  hau  dju  dui  it  ?  "  |  aist  mistg  rabit  ||  fg(r)  i  wgz 
30  veri  fond  9  fi$  |  —  | 

"  wel  |  ai  so:  9  tri:  Set  9d  fo:l9n  int9  59  woit9  |  9n 
ai  sset  on  it  |  wit5  mai  teil  in  69  woito  ||  89  pond  z  ful 
9  fij  |  9n  WAn  a:ft9^9nA59  keim  n  bit  69  h8'9^ov  mai 
24  teil  |1  ai  dru:  it  aut  i:tj  taim  |  9n  tJaets  bau  ai  ko:t 
|  —  |  9n  Sen  mist9  foks  sed  gudbai  |  —  | 
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(10)      Sset  seim  iivnir)  mista  raebit  went^ta  5a  pond  |  an 
i  sum  so:  Sa  fo:lan  tri:  |  —  |  hi  sset  on  it  |  wi<5  iz  fain  28 
bu$i  teil  in  Sa  woita  |  —  |  bifo:  log  i  fel  asli:p  |  —  | 
nau  it  wez  an  o:fli  koul  nait  ||  it  frouz  an  frouz  ||  Sa 
houl  pond  waz  kAva'd  wiS  ais  |  —  |  in  5a  midl  o  So  32 
nait  mista  raebit  wouk  Ap  |  —  | 

hi  sed  |  "  (!)  Sg'a'zjsAmtfirj   on   mai  teil ! "  |  9n  i 
puld  ||  "  (!)  its  a  veri  big  ti$  |  aim  $o: ! "  |  an  i  puld  36 
agen  ||  "  (!)  its  a  veri  strop  n'$  tu: ! "  |  an  i  geiv  anA<5o 
pul  |  agreitbigpul  |  —  |  (!)ds9:k  !  ||  (!)krae$ !  |  —  | 
(!)  po:  mista  rsebit !  |  —  j 

(frffirjk)  (?)  di:  pul  iz  teil  aut  9  Si  ais  1  \\  40 

(torn)  nou  |  Saets  dsAs  wot  i  didn  du:  ||  on  Saets 
wai  raebits  hasv  SAt$  litl  teilz  |  —  | 

(i.)  Rewrite  this  passage  as  you  think  it  would 
sound  if  read  aloud  by  a  refined  lady.  Check  your 
transcription  by  asking  a  lady  to  read  the  dialogue 
(P-  92). 

(ii.)  Ask  a  boy  to  read  the  dialogue  aloud,  after 
reading  it  several  times  to  himself ;  tell  him  to  speak 
as  he  would  if  he  were  talking  to  a  friend.  Notice 
in  what  respects  his  rendering  differs  from  that  given 
above. 

(iii.)  Note  particularly  his  treatment  of  (written) 
final  r  in  for  he  was  (1.  19),  one  after  another  (1.  23), 
the  hair  of  my  tail  (1.  24).  Test  as  many  persons  as 
possible  with  regard  to  their  pronunciation  of  ajar  of 
jam,  a  pair  of  trousers,  the  war  in  the  East.  Determine 
(a)  whether  they  pronounce  the  r ;  (b)  whether  they 
notice  anything  peculiar  when  you  pronounce  the 
words  without  the  r.  (In  making  this  and  similar 
inquiries  always  introduce  the  word  in  a  sentence, 
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and  do  not  give  any  indication  as  to  what  sound  you  (10) 
are  interested  in.) 

(iv.)  Write  a  short  simple  dialogue  between  two 
children  you  know,  and  transcribe  it  in  the  form  in 
which  you  think  they  will  be  likely  to  speak  it.  Let 
them  learn  it  off  by  heart,  and  then  compare  their 
rendering  with  your  transcription. 

Passages  1 1  A  and  1 1  B  are  given  as  examples  of 
very  colloquial  speech,  and  as  such  will  repay  study  : 
they  suggest  in  what  way  words  are  shortened  and 
sounds  assimilated  for  the  purpose  of  economising 
effort.  Speech  of  this  kind  may  be  called  careless 
or  slipshod,  but  there  is  nothing  vulgar  about  it. 
Even  the  most  precise  speakers,  when  tired  or  ill, 
give  up  some  of  their  precision ;  and  ordinary  edu- 
cated speakers,  when  in  a  hurry  or  for  other  reasons, 
not  infrequently  use  these  shortened  forms.  Extreme 
cases  of  shortening  are  found  when  the  tongue  is 
heavy  and  the  mind  fogged  (by  alcohol  or  other- 
wise), and  the  meaning  is  often  somewhat  difficult 
to  ascertain,  as  may  be  seen  in  1 1  C. 

It  is  obvious  that  passages  1 1  A  and  1 1  B  must 
be  spoken  quickly ;  if  they  are  taken  slowly,  the 
result  is  ludicrous. 

fju  dount  hariAp  |  wil  bi  leit  fa  Sa  trein  ||  (?)  fju  11 A 
got  je  rAg?  |  itl  bi  koul  ta  nait  |  —  |  (!)  Se-a !  |  wir 
of  ot  laist  |  —  |  (!)  fa  gudnisjseik  bi  kwikjceebi ! 
4  |  —  |  wiv  ounli  got  siks  minits  ||  ju:  luk  aifta  Sa 
Ugids  |  wail  ai  get  Sa  tikits  |  —  |  tu:  sekgsingl  t9 
dAram  |  —  |  (!)  poita !  |  (?)  kn  ju  faind  as  tu: 
ko:n9si:ts?  3»tl  du:  —  !  wel !  Scet  woz  a 
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(11A)  klous  Jeiv  |  —  |  (!)  hi-e  boi  !  |  (!)  gi  mi  9  gloub  !  ||  8 
(?)  haevn  ju  got  89  spejl  jet  ?  ||  (!)  neva  maind  !  |  ju 
kg  giv  it  mi  o:l  89  seim  |  —  | 

11B      ai  Jt  laik  t9  nou  u  tuk  mai  size1/  ||  Sei  W9  kwait  en 
oul  pg'9  |  b9t  Sei  wa  gud  inAf^fg  kAtij)  peipg  |  9n 
6»t3  wot  ai  ju:zd  (3)gm  fo1  |  —  |  <5e'9  not  in  3e9  juisi  4 
pleis  |  9n   9V  ko:s  |  noubodiz  tAt$t    (5)om  |  —  |  its 
mous  prgvoukit)  |  —  |  ou  !   |  juMet  mi  heev  9UA39 
pe'9  ||  Geets  veri  gud  ov  ju  |  b9t  it  dAzn  solv  59  mlstri 
|  —  |  ai  spouz  dseinl  sei  it  W9z  59  ksat  ||  ksets  mei  9v  8 
e  teist  £9  krokri  |  bgt  wai  5gi  Jt  gou  f9  siz9'z  iz  bijond 
mil  |  —  |  ou  !  |  aim^meikir)  tui  mAt$  9V  9  f  AS  |  »m 
ai  ||  Ssets  dJAs  laik  9  wumgn  ||  ju  kam  sii  |  59t  wot  12 
ai  ke'9  fo  |  izn(d)  9n  oul  pe'9^9v  sizg'z  |  bet  Sg  seikrid 
ko:z  9V  taidinis  ||  "(!)  seikrid  fidlstiks  !"  (?)  djui  sei? 
||  wel  !  |  ai  am  S9praizd  |  —  | 


U.C      "(0  aimnotzrAu  !  ||  fenimsensez  aimzrAT)  |  (1) 

ized  !  ||  aimnotizsekli  \vot\9ko;lo  tetetotould  ||  bot 
ko:Jainou  |  wenvsednAf  "  |  —  |  [iz  esistid  intu 
e  kab  ||  kabi  a:sks] 

"(?)  we-dj9liv?"  |  —  | 

"  (?)  liv  ?    |    (?)   we'dailiv  ?    |    twensemkwiizrou- 


"  (?)  ei?  |  (?)  wot  sei?  ||  (!)  se'it  9gin  !  "  |  —  | 
"  twesebm  kwizroubriksn  "  |  —  | 
"(I)  ai  sei  |  oul  msen  !  |  (?)  kn  je  apel  it  f"  |  —  | 
"(?)sp  split?  |  (!)wais:9inli!  |  kwii  zroubrbrbr  |  (I) 
aitidUaitai  aitaitai  !  "  I  —  I 
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The  following  passage  is  taken  from  A  Christmas  12 
Carol  by  Dickens,  and  is  selected  as  an  example  of 
narrative  combined  with  dialogue.  The  transcrip- 
tion is  intended  to  represent  the  pronunciation  of 
one  who  is  reading  the  story  in  the  home  circle, 
in  a  natural  way,  without  any  such  attempt  at  effect 
as  would  be  more  suitable  for  a  public  stage.  The 
narrative  is  given  in  an  ordinary  conversational  tone; 
some  would  retain  the  [h]'s  which  I  have  bracketed, 
others  would  drop  them.  In  the  speeches  of  Bob 
Cratchit  and  his  family  it  would  not  be  unnatural 
to  suggest  slightly  the  class  to  which  they  belonged 
by  "  dropping  h's  "  and  making  a  few  other  changes  ; 
but  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  give  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  what  probably  was  their  pronunciation. 
When  the  Spirit  speaks,  his  words  are  given  slowly 
and  impressively  ;  hence  his  speeches  contain  many 
stresses  and  hardly  any  weak  forms. 


pehseps  it  wez  5a  ples9  |  S9  gud  spirit  Lsed  |  in  $oui  i  ) 
of  Sis  pauar  ev  hiz  ||  or  els  it  waz  (h)iz  oun  kaind  | 
dseneros  |  haiti  |  neit$9  ||  end  (h)iz  simp90i  wi5  oil 
4  pu'9  men  ||  fot  led  (h)im  streit  to  skruidsiz  klaiks 
|  —  |  f9  5e:r  i  went  ||  9n  tuk  skruids  wiS  (h)im  | 
houldir)  tu  (h)iz  roub  |  —  |  9nd  on  So  #re$ould  9V 
89  do:  |  So   spirit   smaild   ||    9n   stopt^t9    bles    bob 
8  kr»t$its    dwelirj  |  wiSJSo   sprirjkliTjz  9V   (h)iz  toitj 
|  _  |  (!)  ftpk  9v  tJset  T  |  —  |  bob  h»d  bet  fiftiin  bob 
9  wiik  himself  ||  hi  pokitid  on  ssetediz  bgt  fiftiin 
kopiz  9v  (h)iz  krist^n^neim  |  —  |  9n  jet  5o  goust  ov 
12  krism9s  preznt  |  blest  (h)iz  foirumd  haus  |  —  | 

Sen  Ap  rouz  misiz  krsetjit  |  kr»t$its  waif  |  drest 
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(12)  aut  bAt  pirali  in  a  twais  ta;nd  gaun  ||  bat  breiv  in 
ribanz  |  wit$  a  t$i:p  |  an  meik  a  gudli  $ou  fa  sikspans  |] 
en  $i  leid  Sa  klo#  |  asistid  bai  bilinda  kraetjit  |  seknd  16 
av  (h)a1  doita'z  |  o:lsou  breiv  in  ribanz  ||  wail  maista 
pitta    krsetjit  |  pUndsd   a   folk   inta   Sa  soispan   av 
pateitouz  ||  an  getip  Sa  kosna-z  av  (h)iz  manstras 
Jeitkola  ||  bobz   praivit  propati  |  kanfoid  apon  (h)iz20 
sAn  and  e:a  |  in  onar  av  Sa  dei  ||  intu  (h)iz  mau0  || 
ridsoist_ta  faind  (h)imself  sou  gselantli  ataia'd  |  and 
jemd^ta  $ou  (h)iz  linin  |  in  Sa  faejnabl  pa:ks  |  —  | 
en^nau  |  tu:  smoila  kraetjits  |  boianga:!  |  keim  te:rir)  24 
in  |  skriimir)  |  Sat  autsaid  Sa  beika-z  |  Sei  (h)ad  smelt 
Sa  gu:s  |  anjioun   it   fa  Ssr   oun    ||   an  baiskit)  in 
lugzu'rjes  #oits  av  seids  and  Anjan  |  Si;z  JATJ  krsetjits  28 
da:nst  abaut  Sa   teibl  |  and    igzoiltid  majsta   pi'ta 
krsetjit  ta  Sa  skaiz  ||  wail  hi;  ||  not  praud  |  o'ISou 
(h)iz  kola  ni-ali  tjoukt  (h)im  ||  blu:  Sa  faia  |  Antil 
89    slou    pateitouz  |  bAblip  Ap  |  nokt  laudli  at  Sa  32 
soispan  lid  |  ta  bi  let  aut  an  pi:ld  |  -r-  | 

"(?)  wot  32  eva  got  ja1  prejas  fa:Sa  Sen1?"  ||  sed 
misiz  krsetjit  ||  "  (?)  an  ja1  brASa  |  taini  tim  ?  ||  an  36 
ma:0a  wozn(d)  oz  leit  la;s(t)  krismas  dei  |  bai  (h)a:f 
an  aua  "  |  —  | 

"  (!)  (h)i:a'z  maifla  |  mASa  !  "  ||  sed  a  ge;l  |  api'rii) 
az  Ji  spouk  |  —  |  40 

"(0    (h)i:a'z    ma:0a    |    mASa!"    ||    kraid    Sa  tu: 
JAT)    krsetjits    ||    "  (!)    hura:  j  Se-a'z^sAtJ    a    gu:s  | 
mai^a!"  |  —  | 

"(!)  wai  bles  jar  cut  alaiv  |  mai  di;a  |  (h)au  leit 

Ju  a:  ! "  ||  sed  misiz  krretjit  ||  kisir)  (h)ar  a  dAzn  taimz  44 

|  en  teikii)   of   (h)a1  $oil    en    bonit  fo1    ha   |   wi5 
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"wi;d  9  di:l  o(v)  woik  to  tini$  Ap  la:s(t)  nait"  || 
48  riplaid  d'o  ge:l  ||  "  on  (h)aed  to  kli'r  owei  Sis  moinirj 
|  mASo  "  |  -  | 

"  \vel !  |  nevo  maind  |  oz  lop  oz  ju  a:  kAm"  ||  sed 
misiz  kraet$it  ||  "(!)  sit  jo  daun  bifo:  So  faio  |  mai 
52  di:o  |  on  (h)aev  o  wo:m  |  lo:  bles  jo1 ! "  |  —  j 

"(!)  nou  nou  !  |  (!)  Ss'o'z  fa:So  kAmir) !  "  ||  kraid  ?fo 
tu:  JATJ  krset$its  |  hu  wo(r)  evriwg'r  ot  WAHS  || 
"(!)haidma:0ohaid!"  |  —  | 

56  sou  ma;#o  hid  (h)o'self  ||  ond  in  keim  lit!  bob  |  So 
fa;So  ||  wiS  ot  li:st  #rii  fi:t  ovkAmfoto  |  ikskluisivov 
frinds  |  haeTjir)  daun  bifoir  im  ||  ond  (h)iz  ^redbso 
klouz  da:nd  Ap  on  brA^t  |  to  luk  siiznobl  ||  on  taini 
60  tim  opon  (h)iz  Jouldo  |  —  |  olais  fo  taini  tim  |  hi 
boir  o  litl  krAt$  |  on  haed  iz  limz  sopoitid  bai  en 
aio'n  freim  |  —  | 

"(?)  wai  wg'o'z  auo  maj^o1?"  ||  kraid  bob  kraetjit  | 
64  lukir)  raund  |  —  | 

"  not  kAmip  "  ||  sed  misiz  krsetjit  |  ~—  | 
"  (!)  not  kAmir) ! "  ||  sed  bob  ||  wiS  o  sAdn  diklenjon 
in  (h)iz  hai  spirits  ||  for  i  (h)od  bin  timz  bUdho's  |  o:l 
68  So  wei  from  tjaitj  ||  on  (h)od  kAm  houm  raempont 
|  —  |  "  (i)  not  kAmiT)  opon  krismos  dei ! "  |  —  | 

ma:^o  didn(d)  laik  to  si:  (h)im  disopointid  ||  if  it 
wor  ounli  in  dsouk  |  —  |  sou  $i  keim  aut  priimotju'oli 
72  from  bihaind  So  klozitjio*  |  on  raen  intu  (h)iz  a:mz  || 
wail  So  tu:  JAT)  krsetjits  hAsld  taini  tim  ||  on  bo:r  im 
of  intu  So  wo$(h)aus  |  Sot  (h)i  mait  hi'o  So  pudirj  sirjit) 
in  So  kopo  |  —  | 

76  "(?)  on  (h)au  did  litl  tim  bi(h)eiv?"  ||  a:s(k)t 
misiz  kraetjit  ||  wen  $i  (h)od  raelid  bob  on  (h)iz  kri- 
dju:liti  |  on  bob  (h)od  hAgd  (h)iz  doito  tu  (h)iz  halts 
kentent  I  —  I 
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(12)      "ez  gud  az  gould"  ||  sed  bob  ||  "an  bete  |  —  |   80 
sAmau  i  gits  0o:tfl  \  sitij)  bai  imself  sou  mAtJ  ||  en 
0ir)ks  Se  streindsist  QVQZ  ju  ova  haid  |  —  |  i  toul  mi  | 
kAmifl  oum  |  Sat  i  (h)oupt  Sa  pi:pl  sot  im  in  Sa  t$ait$ 
||  bikoz  i  W9z  9  kripl  ||  9n  it  mait  bi  pleznt^tu  9in  |  te  84 
rimemba  |  9pon  krismas  dei  |  hu:  meid  leim  bega'z 
wo:k  |  9n  blain(d)  men  si: "  |  —  | 

bobz  vois  waz  tremjulas  |  wen  (h)i  tould  5am  Sis  ||  88 
en  trembld  moi  |  wen  (h)i  sed  |  Cat  taini  tim  wez 
grouip  strop  an  haiti  |  —  | 

hiz  »ktiv  litl  krAt$  wgz  haid  epon  Sa  flo:  ||  on  baek^ 
keim  taini  tim  |  bifoir  anASa  we:d  wazjspoukan  ||  92 
iskoitid  bai  (h)iz  brA?Jar  on  siste  |  tu  iz^stu;!  bisaid 
5e  faie  ||  en  wail  bob  ||  t9inir)  Ap  (h)iz  kAfs  ||  az  if  | 
(!)  pu'e  felo  I  |  5ei  wa'  keipabl  av  biiip  meid  moi  Jsebi 
||  kempaundid  8Am  hot  mikstja  in  e  dsAg  |  wi5  dsin  WJ 
en  lemenz  ||  an  staid  it  raund  en  rannd  |  an  put  it 
on  5e  hob  te  sime  ||  maiste  piite  en  5e  tui  jubikwites 
JAT)  kreetjits  |  went^ta  fet$  5a  guis  ||  wi5  witj  5ei  sum  100 
ritemd  in  hai  prasejn  |  —  | 

sAtJ  e  bAsal  insjuid  |  Sat  ju  mait  (h)av  0oit  e  guis  | 
8e  reirist  av  o:l  be:dz  ||  a  feSa-d  finomanan  j  te  wit$  a 
blsek  swon  wez  e  msetar  ev  kois  ||  and  in  tru:0  |  it  104 
waz^sAm^ip  veri  laik  it  |  in  5»t  haus  |  —  |  misiz 
krsetjit  meid  Se  greivi  |  redi  bifoihsend  in   a  litl 
soispen  |  hisiu  hot  ||  ma:sta  piita  m»$t  Se  pateitouz  |    108 
wi5    inkredibl  viga   ||  mis  bilinda  swiitnd   Ap    Si 
»plsojs  ||  ma:0e  dLvstid  Se  hot  pleits  ||  bob  tuk  taini 
tim  bisaid  (h)im  in  e  taini  koma  at  Sg  teibl  ||  Sa  tu; 
JAp  krsetjits   set^tje'a'z  far  evribodi  |  not    fagethj  112 
Bemselvz  ||  en  mauntip  gaid  epon  Ss9  pousts  ||  krsemd 
intu  3ee  mauSz  |]  lest  Sei  Jed  Jriik  fa  gu;s  | 
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ll«  bifo:  569  tem  keim  te  bi  helpt  |  —  |  et  laist  89  di$iz  (12) 
wo1  set  on  |  9n  greis  wozjsed  |  —  |  it  W9zwsoksi:did 
bai  9  brefllis  po:z  |  97  misiz  krsetjit  |  lukij)  slouli  oil 
9lor}  59  kamjjnaif  |  prips;9'd  t9  plAnds  it  in  59  breat 

120  |  —  |  bat  wen  $i  did  |  9n  wen  5a  lopikspektid  gA$ 
9A  stAfiT)  iju'd  hid  ||  wAn  me:ni9r  9V  dilait  |  9rouz  oil 
raund  59  bo:d  ||  9nd  iivgn  taini  tim  |  iksaitid  bai  59 
tu:  JAD  krsBt$its  |  bi:t  on  5a  teibl  wi5_5o  hsendal  er 

124  (h)iz  naif  |  9n  fi;bli  kraid  j  "(0  huraiV'  |  —  | 

5e'9  nev9  woz  SAtJ  9  gu:s  |  —  |  bob  sed  (h)i 
didn(d)  bili:v  5sr  eva  W9z  sAtJ  9  gu:s  kukt  j  —  |  its 
tendgnis  9n  fleivo  |  eaiz  9n  tjiipnie  |  W9'  59  ^i:mz  ev 

128  ju'niv9!89l  sedmireijn  |  —  |  i:kt  aut  bai  5i  aeplsois  9n 
msejt  pgteitouz  |  it  W9Z  9  safijnt  dino  £9  59  houl 
f semili  ||  indiid  |  sez  misiz  krsetjit  sed  wi5  greit  dilait 
j  69'veiip  WAn  6mo:l  setgm  9v  9  boun  9pon  5o  dij  | 

132  (!)  5ei  hsednd  et  it  o:l  at  la:st !  |  —  |  jet  evriwAn  (h)9d 
haed  inAf  ||  9n  5a  JArjgist  kraetjits  in  p9'tikjul9  |  we* 
sti:pt  in  seids  and  Anjan  ta  5i  aibrauz  |  —  |  bat  nau 

136  |  5a  pleits  bi'ir)  tjeindsd  bai  mis  bilinda  |  misiz  krsetjit 
left  5a  ru:m  aloun  |  tu:  neivas  t9  be'9  witnisiz  ||  to 
teik  5a  pudir)  Ap  |  on  brir)  it  in  |  —  | 

(!)  sapouz  it  Jad  not  bi  dAn  inAf !  ||  (!)  sapouz  it 

140  Jod  breik  in  t9inir)  aut !  ||  (!)  sepouz  sAmbadi  Jed 
(h)av  got  ouv9  59  woil  ov  59  baekjaid  |  an  stoulon 
it  |  wail  5ei  wa*  meri  wi5^5a  gu:s !  ||  9  SApaziJan  et 
witj  5a  tu:  JAT)  kreetjits  bikeim  livid  |  —  |  o'l  so:ts 

144  ov  hora'z  wo?  sopouzd  |  —  | 

(1)  halou  !  |  (!)  9  greit  jiiil  ovstiim  !  ||  5a  pudir)  woz 
aut  9v  5o  kopg  |  —  |  (!)  a  smeljaik  o  wojipdei!  || 
5set  woz  5o  klo0  |  —  |  (!)  o  smeljaik  on  i:tir)haus 

148  and  0*  peistrikuke  |  neks(t)  do:  tii  i:tj  A5o  |  wi5  9 
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(12)  lomdvisiz  neks(t)  do:  ta  Ssetlpaet  waz  Sa  pudig  |  —  | 
in  ha;f  9   minit   misiz   krsetjit  enta'd  ||  flA$t  |  bat 
smailii)  praudli  ||  wiSJte  pudit)  |  laik  a  spekld  kaenan- 152 
bo;l  |  sou  ha:d  an  fa:m  |  bleizirj  in  ha:f  a  kwoita'n  av 
ignaitid  brsendi  |  an  bidait  wiS  krismas  holi  |  stAk 
intu  Sa  top  |  — •  | 

(!)  ou  a  wAiidaf(u)!  pudnj !  |  bob  knet$it  sed  |  an 
ka;mli  tu:  |  Sat  (h)i  rigaidid  it  az  Sa  greitist  sakses  156 
atjiivd  bai   misiz  krsetjit  |  sins  Ss?a  maerids  |  —  j 
misiz  krsetjit  sed  ||  Sat  nau   Sa  weit  waz  of  (h)a* 
maind  |  $i  wad  kanfes  |  Ji  (h)ad  hsed  (h)a1  dauts  abaut 
Sa  kwontiti  av^flaua  |  —  |  evribodi  hsed  sAm^irj  ta  160 
sei  abaut  it  ||  bat  noubadi  sed  o1  ^o:t  |  it  waz  at  o:l  9 
smo:l  pudii)  far  a  la:ds  faemili  |  —  |  it  wad  (h)ar 
bin  flset  heresi  ta  du;  sou  |  —  |  eni  kratjit  wad  (h)av 
bUJt  ta  hint  at  SAt$  a  Oir)  \  —  |  184 

at  la:st  Sa  dina  waz  oil  dAn  ||  Sa  klo^  waz  kliia'd  || 
5a  ha:^  swept  |  an  Sa  faia  meid  Ap  |  —  |  Sa  kom- 
paund  in  ?5a  dsAg  bi'i^  teistid  an  kansida'd  p8:fikt||aeplz 
and  orindsiz  wa1  put  apon  Sa  teibl  |  and  a  jAvlful  168 
av  tjesnats  on  Sa  faia  |  —  |  Sen  o:l  Sa  kraetjit  fsemili 
dru:  raund  Sa   ha:^  ||  in  wot  bob  kraetjit  koild  a 
ss:kl  |  raiinir)  ha:f  a  WAH  ||  and  at  bob  krsetjits  elbou  172 
stud  Sa  fsemili  displei  av  gla:s  ||  tu:  tAmbla'z  |  and  o 
kAsta'dkAp  wiSaut  a  haendl  |  —  |  Si:z  held  Sa  hot 
stAf  fram  Sa  dsAg  haueva  |  az  wel  az  gouldan  goblits  176 
wud  (h)av  dAn  ||  an  bob  saivd  it  aut  wi3  biimit)  luks  || 
wail    Sa    tjesnats    on    5a    faia    spAta'd   an    kraskt 
noizili  |  —  |  Sen  bob  prapouzd  || 

"  (!)  a  meri  krismas  tu  as  oil  |  mai  di-a'z !  |  (!)  god  180 
bles  as  "  ||  witj  oil  Sa  faemili  riekoud  |  —  | 

"  (!)  god  bles  as  evri  WAU  ! "  ||  sed  taini  tim  | 
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184  Sg  la:st  ov   o:l  |  —  |  hi    sset   veri   klous   tu    (h)iz  (12) 
faiSg'z^said  |  opon  (h)iz  litl  stu:l  |  —  |  bob  held  (h)iz 
wiSa'd  hsend  in  hiz  ||  oz  if  (h)i  lAvd  Sg  t$aild  |  9n 

188  wijt^ta  ki:p  (h)im  bai  (h)iz^said  |  an  dredid  Sat  (h)i 
mait  bi  teikn  from  (h)im  |  —  | 

"  (!)  spirit ! "  j  sed  skruids  |  wiS  an  intgrest  hi 
(h)ad  neva  felt  bifoi  |  "(!)  tel  mi  if  taini  tim 
wil  Jiv  ! "  || 

192      "ai  si:  9  veikgnt  silt"  ||  riplaid  Sa  goust  ||  "in  Sa 
pufa   t$imniko:n9  ||  send  a  krAt$  wiSaut  an  ouna  | 
ks'gfuli  prizeivd  |  —  |  if    Si:z    Jsedouz  rimein  An- 
o:lt9-d  bai  Sa  f juitjg  ||  39  tjaild  wil  dai "  |  —  | 

196  "  (!)  nou  nou  !  "  ||  sed  skruids  ||  "  (!)  ou  nou  |  kaind 
spirit !  |  (!)  sei  hi  wil  bi  spe:9'd  !  "  j  —  | 

"if  <5i:z  Jsedouz  rimein  Ano.'lta'd  bai  Sa  fjuitja  || 
HAH  A<5a  |  ov  mai  reis  "  ||  ritamd  Sa  goust  ||  "  wil  faind 

200  him  hi:a  |  —  |  (?)  wot  Sen?  ||  if  hi:  bi:  laik  tu  dai  || 
hi:  hasd  beta  du:  it  ||  send  dikriis  Sa  sa:plas  popju- 
lei^n  "  |  —  | 

skruids  hAr)  (h)iz  hed  |  ta  hi'a  hiz  oun  wa:dz 
kwoutid  bai  Sa  spirit  ||  an  waz  ouvakAm  wiS 

204  penitns  an  griif  |  —  | 

"  (!)  msen  ! "  j|  sed  Sa  goust  ||  "  if  maen  ju:  bi:  in 
ha:t  |  not  sedamsent  ||  (!)  fo:be:9  Sset  wikid  kaent  || 
Antil  jui  hsev  diskAva'd  |  wot  Saat  saiplas  iz  |  send 

208  we:r  it  iz !  |  —  |  (?)  wil  ju:  disaid  |  wot  men  Jael^ 
liv  |  wot  men  Jael  dai?  |  —  |  it  mei  bi:  ||  Saet  |  in  5a 
sait  ov  hevan  |  ju:  a:  mo:  wai^lis  send  les  fit  tu  liv  || 
Ssen  miljgnz  laik  ^is  pu'9  maenz  tjaild  |  —  |  (!)  ou 

212  god !  |  (!)  tu  hi:9  Si  insekt  on  Sa  li:f  |  pronaunsirj  on 
Sa  tu:  mAt$  laif  |  amArj  hiz  hATjgri  brASa'z  in  S9 
dAst ! "  |  —  |  skru:d,5  bent  bifo:  Sa  gousts  ribju:k  || 
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(12)  an  tremblirj  kaist  (h)iz  aiz  apon  Sa  grauad  ||  bat  (h)i 
reizd  Sain  spiidili  |  on  hi8rirj  (h)iz  ounjieim  |  —  |      216 

"  (!)  mista  skruids ! "  ||  sed  bob  ||  "  (!)  ail  giv  ju 
mista  skruids  |  Sa  faunda(r)  av  Sa  fi:st ! "  |  —  | 

"  (!)  Sa  faunda(r)  av  Sa  fiist  |  indiid  ! "  ||  kraid  misiz 
krastjit    |    rednirj    ||    "(!)   ai   wij    ai    (h)sed    (h)ira  220 
(h)i:a  !  |  aid  giv  (h)im  a  piis  a(v)  mai  maind  |  ta  fi:st 
apon  ||  an(d)  ai  (h)oup  (h)i:d  (h)aev  a  gud  sepitait  for 
it"  |  -| 

"(!)  mai  di:a ! "  ||  sed  bob  ||  "(!)  Sa  tjildran !  | 
(!)  krismas  dei !  "  |  —  |  224 

"  it  $ud  bi  krismas  dei  |  ai  (a)m  Jo; "  ||  sed  $i:  ||  "  on 
wit$  WAH  drirjks  Si  (h)el#  av  sAt$  an  oudsas  |  stindsi  | 
ha;d  |  Anfiilir)   msen   az   mista   skruids  |  —  |  (!)  ju 
nou  (h)i  iz  |  robat !  ||  noubadi  uouz  it  beta  San  jui  228 
du:  |  (!)  po:  fela ! "  |  —  | 

"  (!)  mai  diia  !  "  ||  waz  bobz  maild  amsa  ||  "(!)  kris- 
mas dei !  "    |  —  | 

"ail  drii)k  (h)iz  (h)el^  fa  jo:  seik  an  Sa  deiz  "  ||  232 
sed  misiz  krsetjit   ||    "  not  fa   hiz  |   (!)   lorj  laif   tu 
(h)im !    |   (!)  a   meri   krismas   and   o  (h)sepi  n(j)u: 
ji?a !  ||  hi  1  bi  veri  meri  an  veri  (h)aepi  |  (!)  aiv  nou 
daut ! "  |  —  | 

Sa  t^ildran  drsenk  Sa  toust  a:fta  (h)a  |  —  |  it  waz  236 
Sa  fsist  av  Ss'a  prasiidirjz  |  witj  haed  noui  haitinis  in 
it  |  —  |  taini   tim   dr<erjk  it  la:st  av  oil  ||  bat  (h)i 
didn(t)  ke-a  tApans  for  it  |  —  |  skruids  waz  Si  ouga 
9v  Sa  faemili  ||  Sa  menjan  av  (h)iz  neim  kaist  a  daik  240 
Jsedou  on  Sa  paiti  |  witj  waz  not^dispeld  fa  ful  faiv 
minits  |  —  | 

aiftar  it  (h)ad  pa:st  awei  |  Sei  wa1  ten  taimz  meria 
San  bifo:  ||  fram  Sa  miia  riliif  av  skruids  Sa  beilful  244 
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bi'irj   dAn    wiS  |  —  |  bob   kraetjit  tould   Sam  |  hau  (12) 
(h)i  hsed  9  sitjuei$an  in  (h)iz  ai  fa  maiste  piste  ||  \vitj 
wad   brirj   in  |  if    abteind   |  ful   faiv   en   sikspans 

248  wiikli  |  —  |  Se  tui  JAT)  kraetjits  laift^trimendesli  |  at 
Si  aidiia  av  pi'.ta'z  bi'irj  a  maen  av  biznis  ||  an  pi:ta 
(h)imself  |  lukt  #o:tfaii  at  Se  faia  |  fram  bitwiiu  (h)iz 
kola  ||  az  if  (h)i  wa1  dilibereitirj  |  wot  pa'tikjula  in- 

252  vestments  (h)i  $ed  feiva  ||  wen  (h)i  keim  iutu  So  risiit 
av  Saet  biwildarirj  inkam  |  —  |  ma;#e  |  hu  waz  a 
pu9r  aprentis  at  a  milina'z  ||  Sen  tould  Sam  |  wot 

256  kaind  av  wa;k  $i  haed^te  du:  |  end  hau  meni  aua'z  $i 
weikt  at  a  stret$  |  and  hau  $i  ment^ta  lai  abed  ta- 
morou  momirj  |  far  a  gud  lor)  rest  ||  tamorou  bi'irj  e 
holidi  Ji  pa:st  atoum  |  —  |  oilsou  hau  $i  (h)ed  sim 

260  a  kauntis  and  a  bid  |  sAta  deiz  bifo;  ||  and  hau  Sa 
lo:d  |  "waz  mAtJ  ebaut  az  toil  az  pi:ta"  |  —  |  at 
witj  piita  puld  Ap  (h)iz  kola  sou  hai  ||  Sat  ju  kudnd 
(h)av  sim  (h)iz  hed  |  if  jud  bi:n  Ss'a  |  —  |  oil  Sis 

264  taim  Sa  tjesnats  an  Sa  dsAg  |  went  raund  an  ra"und  || 
anbaianbaiSeihaadasorjUabautalost^tJaild  |  traevlirj 
in  Sa  snou  ||  fram  taini  tim  ||  hu  ha?d  a  pleintiv  litl 

268  vois  |  en  sserj  it  veri  wel  indiid  |  —  | 

Se'a  waz  nA^irj  av  hai  maik  in  Sis  |  —  |  Sei  we1 
not  e  haensam  famili  ||  Sei  wa1  not  wel  drest  ||  Ssa 
Juiz  we1  fdi  fram  bi'irj  woitapruif  ||  Sse  klou(S)z  we1 

272  skaeuti  ||  an  piita  mait  (h)av  noun  |  en  veri  laikli 
did  |  Si  insaid  ev  a  pombrouka'z  |  —  |  bet  Sei  we* 
haspi  |  greitfl  |  pliizd  wiS  wAn  enASa  |  an  kantentid 

276  wiSJ5a  taim  |  —  |  en  wen  Sei  feidid  ||  en  lukt  hsepie 
jet  |  in  Se  brait  sprirjklinz  av  Sa  spirits  to;t$  at  paitirj  || 
skruids  haed  (h)iz  ai  apon  Sam  |  and  ispejali  on  taini 
tim  I  Antil  Sa  laist  I  —  I 
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13  Part  of  the  introduction  to  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  is  here  given  as  an  example  of  straight- 
forward verse. 

The  metrical  form  is  simple  :  lines  of  eight 
syllables,  rhyming  in  pairs.  When  many  couplets 
follow  each  other  it  may  seem  that  there  is  some 
danger  of  monotony,  and  an  inferior  poet  might 
indeed  produce  monotonous  verse  in  this  metre  —  or 
a  poor  reader  might  introduce  monotony  by  a  bad 
delivery.  The  transcription,  by  giving  an  indication 
of  the  stresses  and  pauses,  shows  that  in  this  passage 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety.  If  the  student  will 
further  bear  in  mind  that  the  stresses  are  not  all  of 
the  same  force,  he  will  realise  what  possibilities  this 
seemingly  monotonous  metre  contains  ;  and  he  should 
also  consider  the  variations  of  pitch  which  arise 
when  the  passage  is  read  with  good  expression. 

The  style  to  be  adopted  in  reading  poetry 
naturally  depends  on  the  subject-matter,  as  well  as 
upon  the  size  of  the  audience. 

When  children  are  called  upon  to  recite  poetry  in 
class,  they  should  not  sit  or  half-stand,  as  is  often 
the  case  ;  they  should  leave  the  desk  and  stand  up 
in  a  free,  unconstrained  attitude,  without  leaning 
against  anything  for  support.  It  is  best  to  let  them 
face  the  rest  of  the  class.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
let  them  recite  poetry  in  unison  very  frequently. 


tfe  wei  W9z  lorj  |  5g  wind  wgz  kould 
Sa  minstrel  W9z  infeim  9nd  ould  || 
hiz  wiSa'd  t$i:k  |  and^tresiz  grei  | 
si:md  tu  hev  noun  9  bete  del  || 
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69  ha:p  |  biz  soul  riraeinir)  d&i  \  (13) 

wgz  kserid  bai  an  o:fan  boi  |  —  | 

Sg  la:st  9v  oil  Sg  ba:dz  W9z  hi;  | 

hu:  SATJ  ov  boidg  Jivgiri'  || 

fo-  |  (!)  webdei  !  j  Seg  deit  W9z  fled  | 

biz  tjumful  breSren  o:l  W9'  ded  || 

end  hii  |  niglektid  gnd  oprest  | 

wi$t  tu  bi  wiS  Sem  |  send  9t  rest  |  —  |         12 

nou  mo:  |  on  pramsirj  poilfri  bom  | 

hi  kserald  |  kit  sez  la:k  9t  mo:n  || 

nou  lorjgg  |  ko:tid  and  kgrest  | 

hai  pleist  in  ho:l  |  9  welkgm  gest  |  16 

hi  po:d  |  tu  lo:d  9nd  leidi  gei  | 

Si  Anprimediteitid  lei  |  —  | 

ould^taimz  W9-  tjeindsd  |  ould  msena-z  gon  '| 

o  streindso  fild  69  stju-9'ts  ^roun  ||  20 

69  big9ts  ov  Si  ai9'n  taim  | 

h»d  koild  hiz  ha:mlis  a:t  |  9  kraim  |  —  | 

9  wondrirj  ha:p9  |  skomd  and  pu:a  | 

hi  begd  hiz  bred  fram  do:  tu  do:  ||  24 

sendj-juind  |  tu  pli:z  o  peznts  i:9  | 

5a  haip  a  kirj  hsed  Uvd^tu  hiia  |  —  | 

hi  pa:st  |  ws'9  nju'8'ks  steitli  taua  | 

luks  aut  from  jaerouz  beitjan  baua  (|  28 

5a  minstrel  geizd  witS  wilful  ai  | 

nou  hAmbla  restirjpleis  waz  nai  || 

wi?S  heziteitir)  step  |  at  la:st 

Si  imbsetld  postal  a:t$  hi  paist  |  32 

hu:z  pondras  greit  and  msesi  ba:  | 

had  oft  rould  bsek  Sa  taid  av  wo:  || 

b9t  nevg  klouzd  Si  ai9'n  doi  | 

ggeinst  S9  desolet  9nd  pu:e  j  —  |  36 
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(13)  89  dAt$is  ma:kt  hiz  wi9ri  pels  | 

hiz  timid  mi:n  |  end  revrond  feis  || 

end  beid  ha  peids  So  miuiplz  tel  | 

Sot  Sei  Jud^tend  Si  ould  maen  wel  ||  40 

fo1  $i;  hted  noun  sedveisiti'  | 

Sou  bo:n  in  sAt$  o  hai  digri:  || 

in  praid  ov  pauo  |  in  bjuitiz  blu:m  | 

hsed  wept  o1  monmo#s  bUdi  tu:m  |  —  |       44 

(i.)  Collect  the  words  which  do  not  rhyme  per- 
fectly, and  find  as  many  good  rhymes  to  these 
words  as  you  can. 

(ii.)  Read  lines  1  to  8  (p.  112),  first  with  good 
expression,  and  then  in  a  sing-song  manner ;  deter- 
mine the  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
renderings. 

(iii.)  Get  some  one  to  read,  or,  better  still,  recite 
the  passage  to  you,  and  see  in  what  respects  it 
differs  from  the  transcription  given  above. 

(iv.)  Transcribe  Goldsmith's  Country  Parson  (p.  113), 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  stresses  and  pauses.  How  would  you  describe 
the  metrical  form  1  Can  you  suggest  any  general 
rule  as  to  the  place  of  pauses  within  the  line  (i.e. 
caesuras)  ? 

(v.)  Transcribe  Leigh  Hunt's  poem  (p.  115),  and 
compare  its  metrical  form  with  that  of  The  Country 
Parson. 
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An  interesting  specimen  of  blank  verse  is  the  14 
following  passage  taken  from  Shakespeare's  Merchant 
of  Venice.  Shylock's  first  speech  is  deliberate, 
moderately  slow,  in  a  rather  low  pitch.  Antonio's 
is  quicker  and  higher  in  pitch,  and  a  certain  careless- 
ness in  his  speech  is  a  sign  of  his  contempt.  Shy- 
lock's  second  speech  is  quicker  than  the  first. 

The  distribution  of  stresses  and  pauses  in  the 
transcription  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  variety  of 
Shakespeare's  blank  verse.  If  difference  in  the  force 
of  stress  and  in  pitch  be  taken  into  account,  the 
variety  is  still  more  striking. 

The  reading  of  a  Shakespeare  play  in  class  will 
gain  in  interest  if  not  only  speeches,  but  whole  short 
scenes  are  learnt,  and  every  pupil  learns  every 
part.  Selected  pupils  can  then  come  forward  and 
go  through  the  scene,  facing  the  rest  of  the  class ; 
even  though  they  do  little  real  acting,  they  will 
speak  with  better  expression  than  if  they  retain 
their  seats. 


(Jailok:)  (!)  siinjor  sentounjou  !  ||  meni    9    taim    end 

oft  | 

in  So  riseltou  |  jui  hav  reitid  mi:  | 
ebaut  mai  niAriiz  arid  mai  juizausiz  |  —  | 
stil  hsev  ai  bo:n  it  |  wiS  9  peijnt  JrAg  ||  4 

fo?  SAfrgns  iz  59  bseds  9v  o:l  au9  traib  |  —  | 
ju:  ko:l  mi  misbili:v9  |  kAtflrout  dog  | 
9nd  spit  9pon  mai  dsu:i$  gsebo-diin  || 
send  o:l  fo  ju:s  9v  S'aet  |  witj  iz  main  oun  |  —  |     8 
wel  Sen  |  it  iiau  9pi'9'z  |  ju;  ni:d  mai  help  |  —  | 
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(14)        gou  tu  Sen  ||  ju:  kAm  tu  mi  |  and  ju  sei  | 

"(!)$ailok  |  wi:  wud  hsev  mAniz !"  |  —  |  ju:seisouj| 

ju:  Sat  did  void  jua  ru:m  |  apon  mai  bi-a'd  |        12 

ond  fut  mi  |  sez  ju  spam  9  streindsa  ke: 

ouva  jua  #re$ould  |  —  j  mAniz  iz  jua  sjuit  |  —  | 

(?)  wot  $ud  ai  sei  tu  ju;  1  \\  (?)  $ud  ai  not  sei  || 

"  (?)  hse#  a  dog  mAni  ?  ||  (?)  i-z  it  posibl  |  16 

9  kei  ksen  lend  6>ri:  <9auznd  dAkats  ? "  ||  oi 

(?)  $ael  ai  bend  lou  |  send  in  a  bondmanz  ki:  | 

wiS  beitid  bre0  and  wisprir)  hAmblnis  | 

sei  Sis  ?  ||  20 

"  (!)  fe:a  sa: !  ||  jui  spit  on  mi  |  on  wenzdi  la:st  [| 

ju:  spa:nd  mi  j  sAt$  e  dei  ||  anASa  taim  | 

ju:  ko:ld  mi  |  dog  ||  send  fo  Si:z  keitisiz  | 

ailjend  ju:  SAS  mAtJ  niAniz  "  |  —  |  24 

(aentounjou:)  ai  am  az  laik  ta  ko:l  Si:  sou  agen  | 
tu  spit  on  Si:  agen  |  tu  spam  Si:  tu:  || 
if  Sau  wilt  lend  Sis  mAni  |  lend  it  not 
sez  ta  Sai  frendz  ||  fo  (?)  wen  did  frendjip  teik     28 
9  bri:d  fa  bseran  metal  av  hiz  frend  ?  || 
bat  lend  it  ra:Sa  tu  Sain  enimi  || 
hu  if  hi  breik  |  Sau  meist  wiS  beta  f  eis 
igzsekt  Sa  penlti  |  —  | 

(Jailok:)  (!)  wai  |  luk  ju  |  hau  ju  sto:m !  ||  32 

ai  wud  bi  frendz  wiS  ju:  |  send  hsev  jua  IAV  || 
foget  Sa  $eimz  |  Sat  ju  hsev  steind  mi  wiS  || 
saplai  jua  preznt  wonts  |  and^teik  nou  doit 
av  ju:zans  fo  mai  mAniz   |  —  |   send  ju:l  not  hi'9 
mi  |  —  |  36 

Sis  iz  kaind  ai  ofa  |  —  | 
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(i.)  Write  out  Shy  lock's  first  speech,  indicating  (14) 
the. extra  stresses. 

(ii.)  Discuss  the  transcription  of  have  in  lines  2,  4, 
and  11 ;  of  is  in  lines  5  and  16  ;  of  as  in  lines  13  and 
25  ;  and  of  and  in  lines  7  and  8. 

(iii.)  "If  you  transcribe  [wenzdi]  in  line  21,  then 
why  not  [frenz]  in  line  33  ?  "  Answer  this  objection. 
Refute  or  support,  but  give  your  reasons. 

(iv.)  Comment  on  the  transcription  of  stranger  in 
line  13,  humbleness  in  line  19,  and  again  in  line  25. 

(v.)  Consider  whether  (a)  for  reading  aloud  a 
Shakespearian  play  to  a  small  circle,  (b)  for  acting 
it,  you  would  prefer  a  more  precise  speech  than  the 
one  suggested  above,  or  would  like  it  more  conver- 
sational. Suggest  the  changes  necessary  if  the 
transcription  is  to  represent  a  more  precise,  or  a 
more  fluent  form  of  speech. 

(vi.)  Transcribe  the  passages  from  As  You  Like  It 
and  Richard  II.  (pp.  117,  118). 


The  scene  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  in  which  15 
Portia  pleads  for  Antonio,  is  familiar,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  refer  to  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
is  addressing  Shylock  before  the  court  of  Venice.  As 
she  is  a  woman  of  refinement,  her  speech  is  naturally 
careful;  but  on  this  occasion  she  has  every  reason 
to  speak  appealingly  and  earnestly,  and  the  tran- 
scription, therefore,  represents  very  distinct,  though 
not  very  slow,  speech. 
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(15)  .  From  a  metrical  point  of  view  the  passage  deserves 
study :  notice  the  comparatively  large  number  of  lines 
which  form  a  whole  without  any  pause,  especially 
lines  7  to  13.  In  almost  all  cases  we  find  a  pause  at 
the  end  of  a  line;  where  this  is  not  found  (as  in  lines 
2,  5,  16,  18)  we  have  what  is  called  "  overflow." 

Sa  kwoliti  ov  msisi  iz  not  streind  |  —  | 

it  dropi#  |  ssz  Sa  dsentl  rein  |  from  hevon 

apon  Sa  pleis  bini:#  |  —  |  it  iz  twais  blest  || 

it  blesi#  him  Sat  givz  |  send  him  Sat^teiks  |  —  |      4 

tiz  maitiist  in  Sa  maitiist  ||  it  bikAmz 

Sa  0rounid  mona'k  beta  Seen  hiz  kraun  |  —  | 

hiz  septa  $ouz  Sa  fo:s  ov  temparal  paue  | 

Si  setribju't  tu  o:  end  msedsasti  |  8 

we'rin  dA0  sit  Sa  dred  and  fi8r  ov  kirjz  || 

bat  msisi  iz  abAV  Sis  septa'd  swei  | 

it  iz  inflrounid  in  Sa  halts  ov  kirjz  | 

it  iz  an  retribju't  |  tu  god  himself  ||  12 

aend  Qidli  paua  dA#  Sen  $ou  laikist  godz  | 

wen  maisi  siiznz  dsAstis  |  —  |  Se'afo1  |  dsu:  || 

Sou  ds^stis  bi:  Sai  plii  |  konsida  Sis  || 

Saet  |  in  Sa  ko:s  ov  dsAstis  |  nAn  ov  AS  16 

Jud  si:  sselveijn  ||  wii  du:  prei  fo  me:si  | 

aend  Saet  seim  pre'a  dA^  ti;tj  AS  oil  |  tu  rends 

Sa  diidz  ov  maisi  |  —  |  ai  haev  spouk  SAS  mAtJ  | 

tu  mitigeit  Sa  dsAstis  ov  Sai  pli:  ||  20 

witj  if  Sau  folou  |  Sis  strikt  ko;t  ov  venis  | 

niAst  ni:dz  giv  sentns  geinst  Sa  meitjnt  Ss'a  |  —  | 
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(i.)  Do  you  consider  that  there  are  too  many  or  (15) 
not  enough  weak  forms  in  the  above  transcription  1 

(ii.)  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  transcription  of 
blesseih  (1.  4)  and  throned  (1.  6)  ?  Why  do  you  find 
it  difficult  to  answer  this  question  1 

(iii.)  Determine  to  what  extent  there  is  overflow 
in  the  verse  passages  that  you  have  already  tran- 
scribed. What  effect  is  produced  when  a  large 
proportion  of  the  lines  in  a  blank  verse  speech  have 
overflow  1  Try  to  find  such  passages  or  rhymed 
poems  in  which  there  is  much  overflow. 

(iv.)  Transcribe  the  extract  from  Twelfth  Night 
on  p.  120. 

(v.)  If  you  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  good 
players  act  Shakespeare,  prepare  beforehand  two  or 
three  speeches  by  transcribing  them  carefully,  and 
then  compare  their  rendering  with  your  tran- 
scription. 

The  remaining  poems  are  lyric,  and  do  not  call 
for  extensive  comment ;  and  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  add  exercises,  as  those  suggested  for 
narrative  and  dramatic  verse  may  be  employed  here 
also.  The  student  will  by  this  time  have  learnt 
that  the  usual  methods  of  scansion  by  "longs"  (-) 
and  "shorts"  («)  give  only  a  very  faint  idea  of  the 
metrical  form,  and  suggest  a  uniformity  which  only 
exists  if  the  poems  are  read  in  a  mechanical  and 
soulless  fashion.  It  will  interest  him  to  study  how 
poets  differ  in  distributing  their  stresses ;  nominally 
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two  poets  may  use  the  same  metre,  but  the  one 
will  give  stresses  of  almost  equal  force  at  regular 
intervals,  while  the  other  introduces  great  variety. 
Another  point  to  which  the  student  may  profitably 
devote  attention  is  the  relation  of  consonants  to 
vowels.  Where  the  former  predominate,  the  flow 
of  the  verse  will  be  more  sluggish ;  and  the  same  is 
true  when  long  vowels  or  diphthongs  occur  between 
the  stresses. 

16A  Milton's  sonnet  is  felt  to  belong  to  a  bygone  age, 
and  the  serious  tone  of  its  contents  calls  for  an 
earnest,  careful  delivery ;  moderately  slow  at  first, 
increasing  somewhat  (with  higher  pitch)  as  far  as 
ask  in  line  8,  and  then  decreasing,  the  words  of 
Patience  being  spoken  in  a  quietly  impressive 
manner  and  in  a  rather  low  pitch. 

wen  ai  konsido  ||  hau  mai  lait  iz  spent  | 
e'Q  ha:f  mai  deiz  |  in  Sis  da:k  we;ld  and  waid  || 
aend  Saet  WAU  taelont  |  wit$  iz  de#  tu  haid  | 
lodsd  wiS  mi  juisles  ||  Sou  mai  soul  mo:  bent  4 

tu  S9JV  SsowiS  mai  meika  |  send  prizent 
mai  tru:  ekaunt  ||  lest  hi:  ritamirj  t$aid  || 
"  (?)  dA0  god  igzsekt  deileibo  |  lait  dinaid  ? "  || 
ai  fondli  a:sk  |  —  |  bAt  peijns  ||  tu  privent  8 

Sset  msimo  ||  sum  riplaiz  ||  "  god  dA0  not  ni:d 
aiSa  msenz  W9:k  |  o1  hiz  oun  gifts  |  —  |  hu:  best 
beie  hiz  maild  jouk  |  Sei  seiv  him  best  |  —  |  hiz 
steit  1 1 

iz  kirjli  ||  ^auzndz  set  hiz  bidirj  spi:d  | 
send  poust  0'  Isend  end  oujn  wiSaut  rest  |  —  | 
Sei  oilsou  S9!v    hu:  ounli  staend  ond  weit"    —  |    14 
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Wordsworth's  sonnet,  which  follows,  presents  a  16C 
marked  rhythmical  contrast  to  the  one  just  tran- 
scribed. Only  once,  and  there  with  great  effect,  is 
there  overflow ;  otherwise  there  is  a  natural  pause 
at  the  end  of  every  line.  There  is  also  more  frequent 
alternation  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables.  The 
general  effect  is  therefore  that  of  greater  regularity ; 
but  this  does  not  imply  that  it  is  a  finer  piece  of  work. 

Sa  wa:ld  iz  tui  mAt$  wiS  AS  |  —  |  leit  9nd  sum  | 

getir)  and  spendirj  |  wi1  lei  weist  au9  paua'z  || 

litl  wi1  si:  in  neitja  |  Sset  iz  au9'z  || 

wi'  hav  givan  aua  halts  9wei  |  9  soidid  bu:n  |  —  |   4 

Sis^si:  |  Sat  be'9'z  ha?  buzam  tu  Sa  mum  || 

Sa  windz  |  Sat  wil  bi  haulirj  at  o:l  au9'z  | 

9nd  err  ApgaeSa'd  nau  |  laik  sliipit)  flaua'z  || 

fo  Sis  |  for  evri$ir)  |  wi  err  aut  av  tjum  ||  8 

it  muivz  AS  not  |  —  |  (!)  greit  god !  |  aid  ra:Sa  bi: 

9  peigan  |  sAkld  in  9  kriid  aut  worn  || 

sou  mait  ai  |  stsendirj  on  Sis  pleznt  li:  |  11 

hsev  glimpsiz  |  Sat  wud  meik  mi  les  fo'lom  || 

hsev  sait  av  proutjtrs  |  raizirj  from  Sa  si:  || 

0'  hi9r  ould  traitan  |  blou  hiz  ri:Sid  horn  |  —  |        14 

The  following  lyric,  as  well  as  Nos.  17  A  and  17  B,  17 
are  by  older  writers,  in  reading  whose  verse  a  little 
extra  precision  may  be  justified,  as  being  in  harmony 
with  the  slightly  old-fashioned  language. 

har  aiz  Sa  glouwami  lend  Si:  || 
Sa  Juitirj  sta:z  atend  Si:  || 

eend  Si  elvz  o'lsou  | 

hu:z  lital  aiz  glou 
laik  Sa  spaiks  av  faia  I  bifrend  Si:  I  —  1 

A  «-  || 
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(17)  nou  wiloSwisp  mislait  Si:  || 

no:  sueik  o1  slouwoim  bait  Si:  |] 

(!)  bAt  on  !  |  on  Sai  v/ei  || 

not  meikirj  o  stei  || 
sins  goust  Ss'O'z  nAn  tu  of  rait  Si;  |  —  | 

let  not  So  da:k  Si:  kAmbo  || 

(?)  wot  Sou  So  mum  daz^slAinbo  1  |j 

So  sta;z  ov  So  nait 

wiMend  Si:  Seo  lait  | 
laik  teipo'z  kli'o  wiSaut  nAmba  |  —  | 

18  The  poem  which  follows,  as  well  as  Nos.  ISA  and 
1 8  B,  are  examples  of  sad  lyrics,  which  would  naturally 
be  read  in  a  grave  manner,  but  without  excessive 
emphasis  or  precision.  Anything  that  suggests  the 
melodramatic  or  the  pedantic  will  detract  from  the 
impression  of  sincerity  which  the  rendering  should 
convey. 

$i  dwelt  omArj  Si  Antrodn  weiz  | 

bisaid  So  sprirjz  ov  dAV  || 
9  meid  hu'm  Ss'o  wo1  f  ju:  tu  preiz  | 

ond  veri  fju:  tu  IAV  |  —  | 

e  vaiolet  bai  o  mosi  stoun  | 

ha:f  hidn  from  Si  ai  || 
fe:r  oz  o  sta:  |  wen  ounli  WAH 

iz  Jainirj  in  So  skai  |  —  | 

\\  livd  Announ  |  ond  fju:  kud  nou  | 

wen  lu:si  siist^tu  bi:  || 
bAt  \\  iz  in  ho  greiv  |  ond  (!)  ou  !  | 

(!)  So  diforons  tu  mi: !  |  —  | 
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This  poern  and  Nos.  1 9  A  and  19  B  are  in  a  lighter  19 
vein;     The  rendering  should  be   quite   simple  and 
fluent,  without  showing  the   carelessness  of  quick 
conversational  speech. 

ai  aiskt  mai  fe'o  |  wAn  hsepi  del  | 
wot  ai  Jud  ko;l  hor  in  mai  lei  | 

bai  wot  swiit  neim  from  roum  o  gri:s  || 
laelogi:  |  niiaro  |  kloiris  | 
saefou  |  lezbio  |  o  doiris  j 
8eri#ju:zo  o1  l(j)ukri;s  |  —  | 

"  (!)  ai ! "  ||  riplaid  mai  dsentl  fe-o  || 
"  (!)  biUvid !  |  (?)  wot  a-  neimz  bot  e-o?  || 
t$uiz  Sau  |  wotevo  s(j)u:ts  So  lain  |  —  | 
ko:l  mi  saefou  |  ko;l  mi  kloiris  | 
ko:l  mi  Iselogi;  |  o  doiris  || 

(!)  ounli  |  (!)  ounli  ko:l  mi  Sain  !  |  —  | 

The  following  lines  are  from  a  humorous  poem.  20 
It  (and  Nos.  20  A  and  20  B)  may  be  read  at  a  good 
speed,  and  with  frequent  weak  forms. 
ju  9  sitirj  on  jo  windousiit  | 

bini;#  o  klaudlis  mu:n  || 
ju  hiar  o  saund  |  Sot  siimz  to  we'9 

So  semblons  ov  o  tju:n  || 
92  if  o  broukn  faif  |  Jod  straiv 
to  draun  o  krsekt  bosuin  |  —  | 

and  ni'ro  |  niaro  stil  |  So  taid 

ov  mjuizik  si:mz  to  kAm  || 
Ss'O'z  sAm^irj  laik  o  hjuimon  vois  | 

ond  sAm^ii)  laik  o  drAm  || 
ju  sit  in  spiitjlis  segoni  | 

ontil  jor  i'r  iz  nAm  |  —  | 
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(20)  po1  |  "houm  swi:t  houm"  |  Jod  si;m  ta  bi: 

9  veri  dizmol  pleis  || 
jor  |  "  ould  okweintns  "  |  oil  9t  WAHS  | 

iz  oilta'd  in  5a  feis  || 
Ssg  disko'dz  stir)  Oru'  be:nz  an(d)  mu'9  j 
laik  hed3(h)ogz  drest  in  leis  |  —  | 

ju  Oirjk  |  Sei  o  kruseido'z  sent 

from  sAm  infainl  klaim  || 
ta  plAk  Si  aiz  ov  sentimant  | 

9n  dok  SQ  teil  9v  raim  || 
ta  krsek  Sa  vois  9v  mebdi  | 

0n  breik  89  legz  9v  taim  |  —  | 

b9t  (!)  ha:k !  |  Si  BT  9gen  iz  stil  | 

Sg  mjuizik  oil  iz  graund  || 
end  sailans  |  laik  9  poultis  |  kAmz 

t9  hi:l  89  blouz  9v  saund  || 
it  ksenot  bi:  ||  (!)  it  iz  !  |  (!)  it  iz !  | 

(!)  9  haet  iz  gouirj  raund  !  |  —  j 
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PASSAGES  FOR  PRACTICE 

Two  men  I  honour,  and  no  third.  First,  the  toil- 1 
worn  Craftsman  that  with  earth-made  Implement 
laboriously  conquers  the  earth,  and  makes  her  man's. 
4  Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard  Hand ;  crooked,  coarse ; 
wherein  notwithstanding  lies  a  cunning  virtue,  in- 
defeasibly  royal,  as  of  the  Sceptre  of  this  Planet. 
Venerable  too  is  the  rugged  face,  all  weather-tanned, 
8  besoiled,  with  its  rude  intelligence ;  for  it  is  the  face 
of  a  Man  living  manlike.  0,  but  the  more  venerable 
for  thy  rudeness,  and  even  because  we  must  pity  as 
well  as  love  thee  !  Hardly-entreated  Brother !  For 

12  us  was  thy  back  so  bent,  for  us  were  thy  straight 
limbs  and  fingers  so  deformed ;  thou  wert  our 
Conscript,  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  and  fighting  our 
battles  wert  so  marred.  For  in  thee  too  lay  a  god- 

16  created  form,  but  it  was  not  to  be  unfolded ;  en- 
crusted must  it  stand  with  the  thick  adhesions  and 
defacements  of  Labour  :  and  thy  body,  like  thy  soul 
was  not  to  know  freedom.  Yet  toil  on,  toil  on ; 

20  thou  art  in  thy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may ;  thou 
toilest  for  the  altogether  indispensable,  for  daily 
bread. 

A  second  man  I  honour,  and  still  more  highly  : 

24  Him  who  is  seen  toiling  for  the  spiritually  indispens- 
able ;  not  daily  bread,  but  the  bread  of  Life.  Is  not 
he  too  in  his  duty;  endeavouring  towards  inward 
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(1)  Harmony :     revealing    this,   by   act    or    by   word, 
through  all  his  outward  endeavours,  be  they  high  or  28 
low?     Highest  of  all,  when   his  outward  and  his 
inward  endeavour  are  one ;  when  we  can  name  him 
Artist;    not  earthly  Craftsman   only,  but  inspired 
Thinker,  who  with  heaven-made  Implement  conquers  32 
Heaven  for  us !     If  the  poor  and  humble  toil  that 
we  have  Food,  must  not  the  high  and  glorious  toil 
for  him  in  return,  that  he  have  Light,  have  Guid- 
ance,   Freedom,    Immortality  ?      These   two,  in  all  36 
their  degrees,  I  honour ;  all  else  is  chaff  and  dust, 
which  let  the  wind  blow  whither  it  listeth. 

Unspeakably  touching  is  it,  however,  when  I  find 
both  dignities  united ;  and  he  that  must  toil  out-  40 
wardly  for  the  lowest  of  man's  wants,  is  also  toiling 
inwardly  for  the  highest.     Sublimer  in  this  world 
know  I  nothing  than  a  Peasant  Saint,  could  such 
now  anywhere  be  met  with.     Such  a  one  will  take  44 
thee  back  to  Nazareth  itself;    thou    wilt  see   the 
splendour  of  Heaven  spring  forth  from  the  humblest 
depths    of    Earth,    like    a    light    shining  in  great 
darkness.  CARLYLE,  Sartor  Resartus. 


2  It  is  indeed  in  no  way  wonderful,  that  such 
persons  should  make  such  declarations.  That  con- 
nexion and  faction  are  equivalent  terms,  is  an 
opinion  which  has  been  carefully  inculcated  at  all  4 
times  by  unconstitutional  statesmen.  The  reason  is 
evident.  Whilst  men  are  linked  together,  they 
easily  and  speedily  communicate  the  alarm  of 
any  evil  design.  They  are  enabled  to  fathom  it  8 
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with    common    counsel,    and    to    oppose    it    with  (2) 
united  strength.     Whereas,  when  they  lie  dispersed, 
without  concert,  order,  or  discipline,  communication 

12  is  uncertain,  counsel  difficult,  and  resistance  im- 
practicable. Where  men  are  not  acquainted  with 
each  other's  principles,  nor  experienced  in  each 
other's  talents,  nor  at  all  practised  in  their  mutual 

16  habitudes  and  dispositions  by  joint  efforts  in 
business ;  no  personal  confidence,  no  friendship,  no 
common  interest,  subsisting  among  them ;  it  is 
evidently  impossible  that  they  can  act  a  public  part 

20  with  uniformity,  perseverance,  or  efficacy.  In  a 
connexion,  the  most  inconsiderable  man,  by  adding 
to  the  weight  of  the  whole,  has  his  value,  and  his 
use;  out  of  it,  the  greatest  talents  are  wholly  un- 

24  serviceable  to  the  public.  No  man,  who  is  not 
inflamed  by  vain-glory  into  enthusiasm,  can  flatter 
himself  that  his  single,  unsupported,  desultory,  un- 
systematic endeavours,  are  of  power  to  defeat  the 

28  subtle  designs  and  united  cabals  of  ambitious 
citizens.  WThen  bad  men  combine,  the  good  must 
associate ;  else  they  will  fall,  one  by  one,  an  unpitied 
sacrifice  in  a  contemptible  struggle. 

32  It  is  not  enough  in  a  situation  of  trust  in  the 
commonwealth,  that  a  man  means  well  to  his 
country ;  it  is  not  enough  that  in  his  single  person 
he  never  did  an  evil  act,  but  always  voted  according 

36  to  his  conscience,  and  even  harangued  against  every 
design  which  he  apprehended  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  his  country.  This  innoxious  and 
ineffectual  character,  that  seems  formed  upon  a  plan 

40  of  apology  and  disculpation,  falls  miserably  short  of 
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(2)  the  mark  of  public  duty.  That  duty  demands  and 
requires  that  what  is  right  should  not  only  be  made 
known,  but  made  prevalent ;  that  what  is  evil  should 
not  only  be  detected,  but  defeated.  When  the  44 
public  man  omits  to  put  himself  in  a  situation  of 
doing  his  duty  with  effect,  it  is  an  omission 
that  frustrates  the  purposes  of  his  trust  almost 
as  much  as  if  he  had  formerly  betrayed  it.  It  is  48 
surely  no  very  rational  account  of  a  man's  life,  that  he 
has  always  acted  right;  but  has  taken  special  care 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  his  endeavours  could 
not  possibly  be  productive  of  any  consequence.  52 

I  do  not  wonder   that  the   behaviour  of   many 
parties   should  have   made  persons   of  tender  and 
scrupulous  virtue  somewhat  out  of  humour  with  all 
sorts  of  connexion  in  politics.     I  admit  that  people  56 
frequently  acquire  in  such  confederacies  a  narrow, 
bigoted  and  prescriptive  spirit ;  that  they  are  apt 
to  sink  the  idea  of  the  general  good  in  this  circum- 
scribed   and    partial    interest.     But,    where    duty  60 
renders  a  critical   situation  a  necessary  one,  it  is 
our  business  to  keep  free  from  the  evils  attendant 
upon  it ;  and  not  to  fly  from  the  situation  itself.     If 
a  fortress  is  seated  in  an  unwholesome  air,  an  officer  64 
of  the  garrison  is   obliged  to  be  attentive   to  his 
health,  but  he  must  not  desert  his  station.     Every 
profession,   not   excepting   the    glorious   one   of    a 
soldier,  or  the  sacred  one  of  a  priest,  is  liable  to  its  68 
own    particular  vices ;    which,    however,   form    no 
argument  against  those  ways  of  life ;   nor  are  the 
vices  themselves  inevitable  to  every  individual  in 
those  professions.     Of  such  a  nature  are  connexions  72 
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in  politics ;   essentially  necessary  for  the  full  per-  (2) 
forjnance  of  our  public  duty,  accidentally  liable  to 
degenerate  into  faction.     Commonwealths  are  made 

76  of  families,  free  commonwealths  of  parties  also  ;  and 
we  may  as  well  affirm,  that  our  natural  regards  and 
ties  of  blood  tend  inevitably  to  make  men  bad 
citizens,  as  that  the  bonds  of  our  party  weaken 

80  those  by  which  we  are  held  to  our  country. 

BURKE,  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present 
Discontents. 

Sir, — The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  2A 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  with  such 
spirit  and  decency  charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither 
4  attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny,  but  content  myself 
with  wishing  that  I  may  be  one  of  those  whose 
follies  may  cease  with  their  youth,  and  not  of  that 
number  who  are  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience. 
8  Whether  youth  can  be  imputed  to  any  man  as  a 
reproach,  I  will  not,  sir,  assume  the  province  of 
determining ;  but  surely  age  may  become  justly 
contemptible,  if  the  opportunities  which  it  brings 

12  have  passed  away  without  improvement,  and  vice 
appears  to  prevail  when  the  passions  have  subsided. 
The  wretch  who,  after  having  seen  the  consequences 
of  a  thousand  errors,  continues  still  to  blunder,  and 

16  whose  age  has  only  added  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is 
surely  the  object  either  of  abhorrence  or  contempt, 
and  deserves  not  that  his  grey  hairs  should  secure 
him  from  insult.  Much  more,  sir,  is  he  to  be 

20  abhorred  who,  as  he  has  advanced  in  age,  has 
receded  from  virtue,  and  become  more  wicked  with 
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(2A)  less  temptation ;  who  prostitutes  himself  for  money 
which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  spends  the  remains  of 
his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.     But  youth,  sir,  24 
is  not  my  only  crime  ;  I  have  been  accused  of  acting 
a  theatrical   part.      A  theatrical  part  may   either 
imply  some  peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  a  dissimula- 
tion of  my  real  sentiments,  and  an  adoption  of  the  28 
opinions  and  language  of  another  man. 

In  the  first  sense,  sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to 
be  confuted,  and  deserves  only  to  be  mentioned  that 
it  may  be  despised.     I  am  at  liberty,  like   every  32 
other  man,  to  use  my  own  language;  and  though, 
perhaps,  I  may  have  some  ambition  to  please  this 
gentleman,  I  shall  not  lay  myself   under  any  re- 
straint, nor  very  solicitously  copy  his  diction  or  his  36 
mien,  however  matured  by  age,    or  modelled   by 
experience.     But  if  any  man  shall,  by  charging  me 
with  theatrical  behaviour,  imply  that  I  utter  any 
sentiments  but  my   own,   I   shall   treat  him   as  a  40 
calumniator  and  a  villain ;  nor  shall  any  protection 
shelter  him  from  the  treatment  he  deserves. 

CHATHAM. 

2B      Every   human    tribunal   ought  to   take   care  to 
administer  justice,  as  we  look,   hereafter,  to  have 
justice  administered  to  ourselves.     Upon  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Attorney-General  prays  sentence  4 
upon  my  client — God  have  mercy  upon  us  !     Instead 
of  standing  before  him  in  judgment  with  the  hopes 
and  consolations  of  Christians,  we  must  call  upon 
the  mountains  to  cover  us ;  for  which   of  us   can  8 
present,   for   omniscient   examination,  a  pure,   un- 
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spotted  and  faultless  course?     But  I  humbly  expect  (2B) 
that  the  benevolent  Author  of  our  being  will  judge 

12  us  as  I  have  been  pointing  out  for  your  example. 
Holding  up  the  great  volume  of  our  lives  in  His 
hands,  and  regarding  the  general  scope  of  them,  if 
He  discovers  benevolence,  charity,  and  good-will  to 

16  man  beating  in  the  heart,  where  He  alone  can  look — 
if  He  finds  that  our  conduct,  though  often  forced  out 
of  the  path  by  our  infirmities,  has  been  in  general 
well  directed — His  all-searching  eye  will  assuredly 

20  never  pursue  us  into  those  little  corners  of  our  lives, 
much  less  will  His  justice  select  them  for  punish- 
ment, without  the  general  context  of  our  existence, 
by  which  faults  may  be  sometimes  found  to  have 

24  grown  out  of  virtues,  and  very  many  of  our  heaviest 
offences  to  have  been  grafted  by  human  imperfection 
upon  the  best  and  kindest  of  our  affections.  No, 
gentlemen ;  believe  me,  this  is  not  the  course  of 

28  divine  justice,  or  there  is  no  truth  in  the  Gospels  of 
heaven.  If  the  general  tenor  of  a  man's  conduct  be 
such  as  I  have  represented  it,  he  may  walk  through 
the  shadow  of  death,  with  all  his  faults  about  him, 

32  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  in  the  common  paths 
of  life ;  because  he  knows  that,  instead  of  a  stern 
accuser  to  expose  before  the  Author  of  his  nature 
those  frail  passages  which,  like  the  scored  matter  in 

36  the  book  before  you,  chequers  the  volume  of  the 
brightest  and  best-spent  life,  His  mercy  will  obscure 
them  from  the  eye  of  His  purity,  and  our  repentance 
blot  them  out  for  ever. 

From  LORD  ERSKINE'S  Speech  in  defence  of 
John  Stockdale,  Dec.  9,  1789. 
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2C      That  is  to  everything  created  pre-eminently  use- 
ful which  enables  it  rightly  and  fully  to  perform  the 
functions  appointed  to  it  by  its  Creator.     Therefore, 
that  we  may  determine  what  is  chiefly  useful  to  man,  4 
it  is  necessary  first  to   determine  the  use   of  man 
himself.     Man's  use  and  function  (and  let  him  who 
will  not  grant  me  this,  follow  me  no  further ;  for 
this  I  purpose  always  to  assume)  is  to  be  the  witness  8 
of  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  advance  that  glory  by 
his  reasonable  obedience  and  resultant  happiness. 

Whatever  enables  us  to  fulfil  this  function  is  in 
the  pure  and  first  sense  of  the  word  useful  to  us.  12 
Pre-eminently,  therefore,  whatever  sets  the  glory  of 
God  more  brightly  before  us.     But  things  that  only 
help  us  to  exist  are  in  a  secondary  and  mean  sense 
useful ;  or  rather,  if  they  be  looked  for  alone  they  16 
are  useless  and  worse ;  for  it  would  be  better  that 
we  should  not  exist  than  that  we   should   guiltily 
disappoint  the   purposes    of    existence.     And    yet 
people  speak  in  this  working  age,  when  they  speak  20 
from  their  hearts,  as  if  houses  and  lands,  and  food 
and  raiment,  were   alone   useful,  and  as   if   sight, 
thought,  and  admiration  were  all  profitless  ;  so  that 
men    insolently   call    themselves    utilitarians,   who  24 
would  turn,  if  they  had  their  way,  themselves  and 
their  race  into  vegetables.     Men  who  think,  as  far 
as  such  can  be  said  to  think,  that  the  meat  is  more 
than  the  life  and  the  raiment  than  the  body,  who  28 
look  to  the  earth  as   a  stable  and  to   its  fruit  as 
fodder  ;  vine-dressers  and  husbandmen  who  love  the 
corn  they  grind,  and  the  grapes  they  crush,  better 
than  the  gardens  of  the  angels  upon  the  slopes  of  32 
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Eden ;  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  who  (2C) 
think  that  the  wood  they  hew,  and  the  water  they 
draw  are  better  than  the  pine-forests  that  cover  the 

36  mountain  like  the  shadow  of  God,  and  than  the 
great  rivers  that  move  like  His  eternity.  And  so 
comes  upon  us  that  woe  of  the  Preacher,  that  though 
God  "  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  His  time  ; 

40  also  He  hath  set  the  world  in  their  heart,  so  that  no 
man  can  find  out  the  work  that  God  maketh  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end."  This  Nebuchadnezzar 
curse,  that  sends  us  to  grass  like  oxen,  seems  to 

44  follow  but  too  closely  on  the  excess  or  continuance 
of  national  power  and  peace.  In  the  perplexities  of 
nations  in  their  struggles  for  existence,  in  their  infancy, 
their  impotence,  or  even  their  disorganisation,  they 

48  have  higher  hopes  and  nobler  passions.  Out  of  the 
suffering  comes  the  serious  mind;  out  of  the 
salvation,  the  grateful  heart ;  out  of  endurance, 
fortitude;  out  of  deliverance,  faith.  But  when  they 

52  have  learned  to  live  under  providence  of  laws,  and 
with  decency  and  justice  of  regard  for  each  other ; 
and  when  they  have  done  away  with  violence  and 
external  sources  of  suffering,  worse  evils  seem 

56  arising  out  of  their  rest — evils  that  vex  less  and 
mortify  more,  that  suck  the  blood,  though  they  do 
not  shed  it,  and  ossify  the  heart,  though  they  do 
not  torture  it.  And  deep  chough  the  causes  of 

60  thankfulness  must  be  to  every  people  at  peace  with 
others,  and  at  unity  in  itself,  there  are  causes  of 
fear  also — a  fear  greater  than  that  of  sword  and 
sedition — that  dependence  on  God  may  be  forgotten 

64  because  the  bread  is  given  and  the  water  sure,  that 
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(2C)  gratitude  to  Him  may  cease  because  His  constancy 
of  protection  has  taken  the  semblance  of  a  natural 
law,  that  heavenly  hope  may  grow  faint  amidst  the 
full  fruition  of  the  world,  that  selfishness  may  take  68 
place  of  undemanded  devotion ;  compassion  be  lost 
in  vainglory,  and  love  in  dissimulation ;  that  enerva- 
tion may  succeed  to  strength,  apathy  to  patience, 
and  the  noise  of  jesting  words  and  foulness  of  dark  72 
thoughts  to  the  earnest  purity  of  the  girded  loins 
and  the  burning  lamp.     About  the  river  of  human 
life  there  is  a  wintry  wind,  though  a  heavenly  sun- 
shine ;  the  iris  colours  its  agitation,  the  frost  fixes  76 
upon  its  repose.     Let  us  beware  that  our  rest  become 
not  the  rest  of  stones,  which  so  long  as  they  are 
torrent-tossed  and  thunder-stricken  maintain  their 
majesty  ;  but  when  the  stream   is   silent  and   the  80 
storm  passed,  suffer  the  grass  to  cover  them  and  the 
lichen  to  feed  upon  them,  and  are  ploughed  down 
into  dust. 

And  though  I  believe  we   have   salt   enough   of  84 
ardent  and  holy  mind  amongst  us  to  keep  us  in  some 
measure  from  this  moral  decay,  yet  the  signs  of  it 
must  be  watched  with  anxiety  in  all  matters  how- 
ever trivial,  in  all  directions  however  distant.     And  88 
at  this  time  .  .  .  there  is  need,  bitter  need,  to  bring 
back,  if  we  may,  into  men's  minds,  that  to  live  is 
nothing  unless  to  live  be  to  know  Him  by  whom  we 
live,  and  that  He  is  not  to  be  known  by  marring  92 
His  fair  works,  and  blotting  out  the  evidence  of  His 
influences  upon  His  creatures,  not  amidst  the  hurry 
of  crowds  and  crash  of  innovation,  but  in  solitary 
places,  and  out  of  the  glowing  intelligences  which  96 
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He  gave  to  men  of  old.     He  did  not  teach  them  (2C) 
how  to  build  for  glory  and  for  beauty  ;  He  did  not 
give  them  the  fearless,  faithful,  inherited  energies 

100  that  worked  on  and  down  from  death  to  death, 
generation  after  generation,  that  we,  foul  and 
sensual  as  we  are,  might  give  the  carved  work  of 
their  poured-out  spirit  to  the  axe  and  the  hammer ; 

104  He  has  not  cloven  the  earth  with  rivers,  that  their 
white  wild  waves  might  turn  wheels  and  push 
paddles,  nor  turned  it  up  under,  as  it  were  fire,  that 
it  might  heat  wells  and  cure  diseases ;  He  brings 

108  not  up  His  quails  by  the  east  wind  only  to  let  them 
fall  in  flesh  about  the  camp  of  men  ;  He  has  not 
heaped  the  rocks  of  the  mountain  only  for  the 
quarry,  nor  clothed  the  grass  of  the  field  only  for 

112  the  oven.  JOHN  EUSKIN,  Modern  Painters. 


And  near  the  Pyramids,  more  wondrous  and  more  2D 
awful  than  all  else  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  there  sits 
the  lonely  Sphynx.     Comely  the  creature  is,  but  the 

4  comeliness  is  not  of  this  world  ;  the  once  worshipped 
beast  is  a  deformity  and  a  monster  to  this  genera- 
tion, and  yet  you  can  see  that  those  lips  so  thick 
and  heavy,  were  fashioned  according  to  some  ancient 

8  mould  of  beauty — some  mould  of  beauty  now  for- 
gotten— forgotten  because  that  Greece  drew  forth 
Cytherea  from  the  flashing  foam  of  the  vEgean,  and 
in  her  image  created  new  forms  of  beauty,  and  made 
12  it  a  law  among  men  that  the  short  and  proudly 
wreathed  lip  should  stand  for  the  sign  and  main 
condition  of  loveliness  through  all  generations  to 
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(2D)  come.     Yet  still  there  lives  on  the  race  of  those  who 
were  beautiful  in  the  fashion  of  the  elder  world,  and  16 
Christian  girls  of  Coptic  blood  will  look  on  you  with 
the  sad,  serious  gaze,  and  kiss  your  charitable  hand 
with  the  big  pouting  lips  of  the  very  Sphynx. 

Laugh  and  mock  if  you  will  at  the  worship  of  20 
stone  idols ;  but  mark  ye  this,  ye  breakers  of  images, 
that  in   one    regard   the    stone   idol    bears    awful 
semblance  of  Deity — unchangefulness  in  the  midst 
of  change — the  same  seeming  will,  and  intent  for  24 
ever  and  ever  inexorable  !     Upon  ancient  dynasties 
of  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  kings — upon  Greek  and 
Roman,  upon  Arab  and  Ottoman  conquerors — upon 
Napoleon   dreaming   of    an   eastern   empire — upon  28 
battle  and  pestilence — upon  the  ceaseless  misery  of 
the   Egyptian   race  —  upon   keen-eyed  travellers — 
Herodotus  yesterday,  and  Warburton  to-day — upon 
all  and  more  this  unworldly  Sphynx  has  watched,  32 
and  watched  like  a  Providence  with  the  same  earnest 
eyes,  and  the  same  sad,  tranquil  mien.     And  we, 
we  shall  die,  and  Islam  will  wither  away,  and  the 
Englishman   straining  far   over  to  hold  his  loved  36 
India,  will  plant  a  firm  foot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  Faithful,  and  still 
that  sleepless  rock  will  lie  watching  and  watching 
the  works  of  the  new  busy  race,  with  those  same  40 
sad,  earnest  eyes,  and  the  same  tranquil  mien  ever- 
lasting.    You  dare  not  mock  at  the  Sphynx ! 

A.  W.  KINGLAKE,  Eothen. 
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The  remaining  transactions  of  this  reign  are  3 
neither  numerous  nor  important.  The  war  was 
continued  against  the  Spaniards  with  success ;  and 
4  in  1603  Tyrone  appeared  before  Mountjoy,  and 
made  an  absolute  surrender  of  his  life  and  fortunes 
to  the  queen's  mercy.  But  Elizabeth  was  now 
incapable  of  receiving  any  satisfaction  from  this 
8  fortunate  event.  She  had  fallen  into  a  profound 
melancholy,  which  all  the  advantages  of  her  high 
fortune,  all  the  glories  of  her  prosperous  reign,  were 
unable  to  alleviate  or  assuage.  Her  dejection  has 

12  been  ascribed  to  various  causes,  and  particularly  to 
compunction  for  the  fate  of  Essex ;  but  it  was 
probably  the  natural  result  of  disease  and  old  age. 
Worn  out  by  the  cares  of  state,  her  mind  had  preyed 

16  so  long  on  her  frail  body  that  her  end  was  visibly 
approaching  ;  and  the  council,  being  assembled,  sent 
the  keeper,  admiral,  and  secretary,  to  know  her  will 
with  regard  to  her  successor.  She  answered,  with  a 

20  faint  voice,  that,  as  she  had  held  a  regal  sceptre,  she 
desired  no  other  than  a  royal  successor.  Cecil 
requesting  her  to  explain  herself  more  particularly, 
she  subjoined  that  she  would  have  a  king  to  succeed 

24  her ;  and  who  should  that  be  but  her  nearest  kins- 
man, the  king  of  Scots  1  Being  then  advised  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon 
God,  she  replied  that  she  did  so,  nor  did  her  mind 

28  in  the  least  wander  from  Him.  Her  voice  soon  after 
left  her ;  her  senses  failed ;  she  fell  into  a  lethargic 
slumber,  which  continued  some  hours ;  and  she 
expired  gently,  without  further  struggle  or  convul- 

82  sion,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age  and  forty-fifth 
of  her  reign  (March  24,  1603). 
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(3)      There  are  few  great  personages   in  history  who 
have  been  more  exposed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies 
and  the  adulation  of  friends  than  Queen  Elizabeth,  36 
and   yet  there  is    scarcely   any   whose   reputation 
has  been  more  certainly  determined  by  the  almost 
unanimous  consent  of  posterity.     Her  vigour,  her 
constancy,  her  magnanimity,  her  penetration,  vigi-  40 
lance,  address,  are  allowed  the  highest  praises,  and 
appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by  any  person 
that  ever  tilled  a  throne;   a  conduct  less  rigorous, 
less  imperious,  and  more  indulgent  to  her  people,  44 
would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a  perfect  char- 
acter.    By  the  force  of  her  mind  she  controlled  all 
her  more  active  and  stronger  qualities,  and  prevented 
them  from  running  into  excess ;   her  heroism  was  48 
exempt  from  temerity,  her  frugality  from  avarice, 
her  active  temper  from  turbulency  and  vain  ambition ; 
she  guarded  not  herself  with   equal   care  or  equal 
success    from   lesser   infirmities ;    the    rivalship   of  52 
beauty,   the   desire  of   admiration,  the  jealousy  of 
love,  and  the  sallies  of  anger. 

HUME,  History  of  England. 


3A  The  King  meanwhile  was  sinking  fast.  Albemarle 
had  arrived  at  Kensington  from  the  Hague,  exhausted 
by  rapid  travelling.  His  master  kindly  bade  him  go 
to  rest  for  some  hours,  and  then  summoned  him  to  4 
make  his  report.  That  report  was  in  all  respects 
satisfactory.  The  States  General  were  in  the  best 
temper ;  the  troops,  the  provisions  and  the  magazines 
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8  were  in  the  best  order.    Everything  was  in  readiness  (3 A) 
for  an  early  campaign.     William   received  the  in- 
telligence with  the  calmness  of  a  man  whose  work 
was  done.    He  was  under  no  illusion  as  to  his  danger. 

12  "  I  am  fast  drawing,"  he  said,  "  to  my  end."  His 
end  was  worthy  of  his  life.  His  intellect  was  not 
for  a  moment  clouded.  His  fortitude  was  the  more 
admirable  because  he  was  not  willing  to  die.  He 

16  had  very  lately  said  to  one  of  those  whom  he  most 
loved  :  "  You  know  that  I  never  feared  death ;  there 
have  been  times  when  I  should  have  wished  it ;  but, 
now  that  this  great  new  prospect  is  opening  before 

20  me,  I  do  wish  to  stay  here  a  little  longer."  Yet  no 
weakness,  no  querulousness,  disgraced  the  noble  close 
of  that  noble  career.  To  the  physicians  the  King 
returned  his  thanks  graciously  and  gently.  "I 

24  know  that  you  have  done  all  that  skill  and  learning 
could  do  for  me  :  but  the  case  is  beyond  your  art ; 
and  I  submit."  From  the  words  which  escaped  him 
he  seemed  to  be  frequently  engaged  in  mental 

28  prayer.  Burnet  and  Tenison  remained  many  hours 
in  the  sick  room.  He  professed  to  them  his  firm 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
received  the  sacrament  from  their  hands  with  great 

32  seriousness.  The  ante-chambers  were  crowded  all 
night  with  lords  and  privy  councillors.  He  ordered 
several  of  them  to  be  called  in,  and  exerted  himself 
to  take  leave  of  them  with  a  few  kind  and  cheerful 

36  words.  Among  the  English  who  were  admitted  to 
his  bedside  were  Devonshire  and  Ormond.  But 
there  were  in  the  crowd  those  who  felt  as  no 
Englishman  could  feel,  friends  of  his  youth  who  had 
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(3A)  been  true  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  true,  40 
through  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  who  had  served 
him  with  unalterable  fidelity  when  his  Secretaries 
of   State,   his    Treasury    and    his    Admiralty   had 
betrayed  him ;  who  had  never  on  any  field  of  battle,  44 
or  in  an  atmosphere  tainted  with   loathsome  and 
deadly  disease,  shrunk  from  placing  their  own  lives 
in  jeopardy  to  save   his,  and  whose  truth  he  had 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  popularity  rewarded  with  48 
bounteous  munificence.     He  strained  his  feeble  voice 
to  thank  Auverquerque  for  the  affectionate  and  loyal 
services  of  thirty  years.     To  Albemarle  he  gave  the 
keys  of  his  closet,  arid  of  his  private  drawers.    "  You  52 
know,"  he  said,  "  what  to  do  with  them."     By  this 
time  he  could  scarcely  respire.     "  Can  this,"  he  said 
to  the  physicians,  "  last  long  1 "     He  was  told  that 
the  end  was  approaching.     He  swallowed  a  cordial,  56 
and   asked    for    Bentinck.       Those   were    his   last 
articulate  words.     Bentinck  instantly  came  to  the 
bedside,  bent  down,  and  placed  his  ear  close  to  the 
King's  mouth.     The  lips  of  the  dying  man  moved ;  60 
but  nothing  could  be  heard.     The  King  took  the 
hand  of  his  earliest  friend,  and  pressed  it  tenderly 
to  his  heart.    In  that  moment,  no  doubt,  all  that  had 
cast  a  slight  passing  cloud  over  their  long  and  pure  64 
friendship  was  forgotten.    It  was  now  between  seven 
and  eight  in  the  morning.     He  closed  his  eyes,  and 
gasped  for   breath.     The   bishops   knelt  down  and 
read  the   commendatory  prayer.     When   it   ended  68 
William  was  no  more. 

When  his  remains  were  laid  out,  it  was  found  that 
he  wore  next  to  his  skin  a  small  piece  of  black  silk 
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72  riband.     The  lords  in  waiting  ordered  it  to  be  taken  (3A) 
off.     It  contained  a  gold  ring  and  a  lock  of  the  hair 
of  Mary.  MACAULAY,  History  of  England. 


The  real  aim  of  the  clergy  in  thus  enormously  33 
enhancing  the  pretensions  of  the  crown  was  to  gain 
its  sanction  and  support  for  their  own.  Schemes  of 
4  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  hardly  less  extensive  than 
had  warmed  the  imagination  of  Becket,  now  floated 
before  the  eyes  of  his  successor  Bancroft.  He  had 
fallen  indeed  upon  evil  days,  and  perfect  indepen- 
8  dence  on  the  temporal  magistrate  could  no  longer  be 
attempted  ;  but  he  acted  upon  the  refined  policy  of 
making  the  royal  supremacy  over  the  church,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  and  professed  to 

12  exaggerate,  the  very  instrument  of  its  independence 
upon  the  law.  The  favourite  object  of  the  bishops 
in  this  age  was  to  render  their  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, no  part  of  which  had  been  curtailed  in  our 

16  hasty  reformation,  as  unrestrained  as  possible  by  the 
courts  of  law.  These  had  been  wont,  down  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  to  grant  writs  of  prohibition 
whenever  the  spiritual  courts  transgressed  their 

20  proper  limits,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  subject, 
who  would  otherwise  have  lost  his  birthright  of  the 
common  law,  and  been  exposed  to  the  defective,  not 
to  say  iniquitous  and  corrupt,  procedure  of  the 

24  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  But  the  civilians,  supported 
by  the  prelates,  loudly  complained  of  these  pro- 
hibitions, which  seem  to  have  been  much  more 
frequent  in  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth  and  the 

E 
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(3B)  reign  of  James  than  in  any  other  period.     Bancroft  28 
accordingly  presented  to  the  Star  Chamber,  in  1605,  a 
series  of  petitions  in  the  name  of  the  clergy,  which 
Lord   Coke   has    denominated    Articuli    Cleri,     by 
analogy  to  some  similar  representations  of  that  order  32 
under  Edward  II.     In  these  it  was  complained  that 
the  courts  of  law  interfered  by  continual  prohibitions 
with   a   jurisdiction   as  established   and    as    much 
derived  from  the  king  as  their  own,  either  in  cases  36 
which  were  clearly  within  that  jurisdiction's  limits, 
or  on  the  slighest  suggestion  of  some  matter  belong- 
ing to  the  temporal  court.     It  was  hinted  that  the 
whole   course  of  granting  prohibitions  was  an  en-  40 
croachment  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas, 
and   that   they   could   regularly  issue  only  out  of 
Chancery.     To  each  of  these  articles  of  complaint, 
extending  to  twenty-five,  the  judges  made  separate  44 
answers,  in  a  rough  and,    some  might  say,  a  rude 
style,  but  pointed  and  much  to  the  purpose,  vindi- 
cating in  every  instance  their  right  to  take  cognis- 
ance of  every  collateral  matter  springing  out  of  an  48 
ecclesiastical  suit,    and   repelling   the   attack   upon 
their    power    to    issue    prohibitions   as  a   strange 
presumption.     Nothing  was  done,  nor,  thanks  to  the 
firmness  of  the  judges,  could  be  done,  by  the  Council  52 
in    this   respect.      For   the   clergy   had   begun   by 
advancing  that  the  king's  authority  was  sufficient  to 
reform  wh.it  was  amiss  in  any  of  his  own  courts,  all 
jurisdiction,  spiritual  and  temporal,  being  annexed  56 
to  his  crown.     But  it  was  positively  and  repeatedly 
denied,  in  reply,  that  anything  less  than  an  Act  of 
Parliament  could  alter  the  course  of  justice  established 
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60  by  law.     This  effectually   silenced   the   archbishop,  (3'B) 
who  knew   how   little   he   had   to  hope   from   the 
Commons.     By  the  pretensions  made  for  the  Church 
in  this  affair  he  exasperated  the  judges,   who  had 

64  been  quite  sufficiently  disposed  to  second  all  rigorous 
measures  against  the  Puritan  ministers,  and  aggra- 
vated that  jealousy  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  which 
the  common  lawyers  had  long  entertained. 

HA  LI.  AM,  History  of  England, 


Next  day  the  flames  had  disappeared,  and  the  8C 
French  officers  employed  themselves  in  selecting 
out  of  the  deserted  palaces  of  Moscow  that  which 
4  best  pleased  the  fancy  of  each  for  residence. 
At  night  the  flames  again  arose  in  the  -north  and 
west  quarters  of  the  city.  As  the  greater  part  of 
the  houses  were  built  of  wood,  the  conflagration 
8  spread  with  the  most  dreadful  rapidity.  This  was 
at  first  imputed  to  the  blazing  brands  and  sparkles 
which  were  carried  by  the  wind  ;  but  at  ;  length  it 
was  observed  that  as  often  as  the  wind  changed — 

12  and  it  changed  three  times  in  that  terrible  night — 
new  flames  broke  always  forth  in  that  direction 
where  the  existing  gale  was  calculated  to  dkect 
them  on  the  Kremlin.  These  horrors  were  increased 

16  by  the  chance  of  explosion.  There  was,  though  as 
yet  unknown  to  the  French,  a  magazine  of  powder 
in  the  Kremlin ;  besides  that  a  park  of  artillery, 
with  its  ammunition,  was  drawn  up  under  the 

20  Emperor's  window.  Morning  came,  and  with  it  a 
dreadful  scene.  During  the;  whole  night,  the 
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(3C)  metropolis  had  glared  with  an  untimely  and  un- 
natural light.  It  was  now  covered  with  a  thick  and 
suffocating  atmosphere  of  almost  palpable  smoke.  24 
The  flames  defied  the  efforts  of  the  French  soldiery  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  fountains  of  the  city  had  been 
rendered  inaccessible,  the  water-pipes  cut,  and  the 
fire-engines  destroyed  or  carried  off.  28 

Then  came  the  reports  of  fire-balls  having  been 
found  burning  on  deserted   houses ;    of  men   and 
women   that,   like   demons,  had  been   seen  openly 
spreading  flames,  and  who  were  said  to  be  furnished  32 
with  combustibles  for  rendering  their  dreadful  work 
more  secure.     Several  wretches  against  whom  such 
acts  had  been  charged  were  seized  upon,  and  pro- 
bably, without  much  inquiry,  were  shot  on  the  spot.  30 
While  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  roof  of 
the  Kremlin  clear  of  the  burning  brands  which  the 
wind  showered  down,  Napoleon  watched  from  the 
windows  the  course  of  the  fire  which  devoured  his  40 
fair  conquest,  and  the  exclamation  burst  from  him, 
"  These  are  indeed  Scythians !  " 

WALTER  SCOTT,  Life  of  Bonaparte. 


Ah !  how  we  think  sometimes  that  much  is  going 
to  be  done  by  organising  committees  and  appointing 
officials,  or  fondly  hope  to  regenerate  society  with 
new  franchises,  new  political  arrangements,  better  4 
legislation — when  the  real  need  is,  that  there  should 
be  some  making  and  re-making  of  men,  and  the  truest 
work  would  be  to  seek  to  promote  the  culture  of 
individual  minds  and  hearts.  Nor  let  us  doubt  that  8 
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that  is  always  the  divinest  work,  to  get  at  a  man,  (4) 
and  be  the  means  of  ministering  in  some  way  to  his 
healthier  growth  or  finer  inspiration ;  of  helping  him 

12  in  some  way  to  juster  thought  or  loftier  feeling. 
Get  at  a  man,  and  send  him  from  you  into  busy 
street  and  market-place,  into  the  circle  of  which  he 
is  the  centre,  into  the  midst  of  his  neighbours  and 

16  friends  with  a  greater  spirit,  with  a  breath  of  higher 
life  in  him,  and  who  can  tell  what  good  you  have 
not  started  and  provided  for  in  doing  that  1  who  can 
predict  whereunto  that  may  not  grow1? — you  have 

20  wrought,  anyhow,  for  once  in  your  life,  an  immortal 
work.  The  noblest  sculptures  and  pictures  will 
perish ;  the  noblest  utterances,  the  noblest  poems 
may  be  forgotten;  but  any  purifying  or  elevating 

24  effect  which  they  have  had  upon  a  human  soul — 
that  remains,  and  dies  not  until  the  heavens  be 
removed. 

S.  A.  TIPPLE,  Sunday  Mornings  at  Norwood. 

The   price  of   serving  mankind  is  evermore  the  4A 
Cross.     The  world  breaks  the  heart  of  its  best  bene- 
factors, and  then,  after  a  day,  builds  their  sepulchres. 

4  If  you  would  raise  the  age  in  which  you  live,  you 
must  live  above  it,  and  to  live  above  it  is  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  perhaps  persecuted.  But  I  do  say 
that  the  only  chance  of  amelioration,  whether  in  a 

8  State  like  this  England  of  ours  or  in  a  school,  lies  in 

the  devotion  of  those,  be  they  only  two  or  three 

individuals,  who  dare  to  try  the  lives  of  their  fellows, 

and  yet  more  their  own,  by  the  searching  light  of 

12  God's  eternal  law. 
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(4A)      This  is  the  reason,  my  boys,  why  it  is  my  deep 
desire  that  you  should  enter  into  the  secret  of  religion. 
It  will   not  be  always  that  you  feel  the  need  of 
religion.     You  live  from  day  to  day,  you  do  your  16 
daily  duties,  and  it  does  not  perhaps  occur  to  you  to 
ask  what  is  your  own  proper  reason  for  doing  them. 
You  live  as  other  boys  live.     But  everyday  morality 
such  as  this  is  good  only  for  everyday  times  ;  and  if  :20 
you  do  what  others  do  because  they  do  it,  not  because 
it  is  right  in  itself,  then  you  will  still  do  it,  I  am 
afraid,  even  when  you  know  it  to  be  wrong.     For 
there  come  occasions  in  the  life  of  all  of  us,  only  24 
to    some    of    us    more    critically   than    to    others, 
when,  if  we  would  be  good  and  true,  we  must  do 
;what  is  right,  although  a  whole  world  is  ranged  in 
arms  against  us.     For  right  and  wrong  are  not  affairs  28 
.of  numbers;  they  do  not  depend  on  the  will  of  a 
majority ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  too  true,  I  am 
afraid,  that  the  majority  is  generally  on  the  wrong 
side.     And,  oh  !  let  me  impress  upon  you  once  again,  32 
in  a  day  when  statesmanship  and  patriotism  and 
even  religion  seem  to  be  waiting  sometimes  on  the 
vote  of  numbers,  that  the  world  is  redeemed   by 
those  who,  like  the  Three  Holy  Children  whose  story  86 
was  read  this  morning,  will  not  go  after  a  multitude 
to  do  evil,  and  who,  if  God  so  will,  will  render  to 
their  fellow-men  the  supreme  service  of  yielding  up 
their  lives,  that  they  who  slay  them  may  be  the  40 
better  for  their  deaths.     "As  the  Father  knoweth 
Me,"  said  the  Saviour,  "  even  so  know  I  the  Father ; 
and  I  lay  down -My  life  for  the  sheep.  .  .  .  No  man 
taketh  it  from  Me.  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself.     I  44 
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have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  (4A) 
it  again.     This  commandment  have  I  received  of  My 
Father."     And  then  afterwards  in  the  horror  of  the 
Cross :  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  th -y  know  not 
what  they  do." 

J.  E.  C.  WELLDON,  Sermons  preached 
to  Harrow  Boys. 


Every  one  endeavours  to  make  himself  as  agreeable  5 
to  society  as  he  can  ;  but  it  often  happens  that  those 
who  most  aim  at  shining  in  conversation  overshoot 
4  their  mark.  Though  a  man  succeeds,  he  should  not 
(as  is  frequently  the  case)  engross  the  whole  talk  to 
himself ;  for  that  destroys  the  very  essence  of  con- 
versation, which  is  talking  together.  We  should  try 
8  to  keep  up  conversation  like  a  ball  bandied  to  and 
fro  from  one  to  the  other,  rather  than  seize  it  all  to 
ourselves,  and  drive  it  before  us  like  a  football.  We 
should  likewise  be  cautious  to  adapt  the  matter  of 

12  our  discourse  to  our  company,  and  not  talk  Greek 
before  ladies,  or  of  the  last  new  furbelow  to  a 
meeting  of  country  justices. 

But  nothing  throws  a  more  ridiculous  air  over  our 

16  whole  conversation  than  certain  peculiarities  easily 
acquired,  but  very  difficultly  conquered  and  dis- 
carded. In  order  to  display  these  absurdities  in  a 
truer  light,  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  enumerate 

20  such  of  them  as  are  most  commonly  to  be  met  with, 
and  first  to  take  notice  of  those  buffoons  in  society, 
the  Attitudinarians  and  Facemakers.  These  accom- 
pany every  word  with  a  peculiar  grimace  or  gesture  ; 
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(5)  they  assent  with  a  shrug,  and  contradict  with   a  24 
twisting  of  the  neck ;  are  angry  by  a  wry  mouth, 
and  pleased  in  a  caper  or  minuet  step.     They  may 
be   considered   as   speaking  harlequins ;  and   their 
rules  of  eloquence  are  taken  from  the  posture-maker.  28 
These   should   be   condemned  to  converse  only  in 
dumb  show  with  their  own  persons  in  the  looking- 
glass,  as  well  as  the  Smirkers  and  Smilers  who  so 
prettily   set    off    their    faces,    together   with    their  32 
words,  by  a  something  between  a  grin  and  a  dimple. 
With  these  we  may  likewise  rank  the  affected  tribe 
of  Mimics,  who  are  constantly  taking  off  the  peculiar 
tone  of  voice  or  gesture  of  their  acquaintance,  though  36 
they  are   such   wretched  imitators   that  (like  bad 
painters)  they  are   frequently  forced  to  write  the 
name  under  the  picture  before  we  can  discover  any 
likeness.  40 

Next  to  those   whose  elocution  is   absorbed  in 
action,  and  who  converse  chiefly  with  their  arms 
and  legs,  we  may  consider  the  Professed  Speakers. 
And  first,  the  Emphatical,  who  squeeze,  and  press  44 
and    ram    down     every    syllable     with     excessive 
vehemence    and    energy.     These    orators    are    re- 
markable   for   their    distinct    elocution    and    force 
of  expression  :  they  dwell  on  the  important  particles  48 
of  and   the,   and   the   significant   conjunction    and, 
which   they   seem   to   hawk    up,   with   much  diffi- 
culty,  out    of    their    own    throats,    and    to    cram 
them,    with  no   less   pain,   into  the   ears   of   their  52 
auditors.     These  should  be  suffered  only  to  syringe 
(as  it  were)  the  ears  of  a  deaf  man,  through  a  hearing- 
trumpet,  though  I  must  confess  that  I  am  equally 
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56  offended  with  the  Whisperers  or  Low-speakers,  who  (5) 
seem  to  fancy  ail  their  acquaintance  deaf,  and  come 
up  so  close  to  you  that  they  may  be  said  to  measure 
noses  with  you.     I  would  have  these  oracular  gentry 

60  obliged  to  speak  at  a  distance  through  a  speaking- 
trumpet,  or  apply  their  lips  to  the  walls  of  a 
whispering-gallery.  COWPER. 


Be  not  too  earnest,  loud,  or  violent,  in  your  con-  5A 
versation.  Silence  your  opponent  with  reason,  not 
with  noise.  Be  careful  not  to  interrupt  another  when 
4  he  is  speaking :  hear  him  out,  and  you  will  under- 
stand him  the  better,  and  be  able  to  give  him  the 
better  answer.  Consider  before  you  speak,  especially 
when  the  business  is  of  moment;  weigh  the  sense 
8  of  what  you  mean  to  utter,  and  the  expressions  you 
intend  to  use,  that  they  may  be  significant,  pertinent, 
and  inoffensive.  Inconsiderate  persons  do  not  think 
till  they  speak  ;  or  they  speak,  and  then  think. 

12  Some  men  excel  in  husbandry,  some  in  gardening, 
some  in  mathematics.  In  conversation,  learn,  as 
near  as  you  can,  where  the  skill  or  excellence  of  any 
person  lies ;  put  him  upon  talking  on  that  subject, 

16  observe  what  he  says,  keep  it  in  your  memory,  or 
commit  it  to  writing.  By  this  means  you  will  glean 
the  worth  and  knowledge  of  everybody  you  converse 
with,  and,  at  an  easy  rate,  acquire  what  may  be  of 

20  use  to  you  on  many  occasions. 

When   you   are    in    company   with    light,   vain, 
impertinent    persons,    let    the   observing    of    their 
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(5A)  failings  make  you  the  more  cautious  both  in  your 
conversation   with   them   and   in   your   general  be-  24 
haviour,  that  you  may  avoid  their  errors. 

If  a  man  whose  integrity  you  do  not  very  well 
know,  makes  you  great  and  extraordinary  pro- 
fessions, do  not  give  much  credit  to  him.  Probably  28 
you  will  find  that  he  aims  at  something  besides 
kindness  to  you,  and  that  when  he  has  served  his 
turn,  or  been  disappointed,  his  regard  for  you  will 
grow  cool. 

Beware  also  of  him  who  flatters  you,  and  commends 
you  to  your  face,  or  to  one  who,  he  thinks,  will  tell 
you  of  it ;  most  probably  he  has  either  deceived  and 
abused  you,  or  means  to  do  so.  Remember  the  fable  36 
of  the  fox  commending  the  singing  of  the  crow  who 
had  something  in  her  mouth  which  the  fox  wanted. 

Be  careful  that  you  do  not  commend  yourselves. 
It  is  a  sign  that  your  reputation  is  small  and  sinking,  40 
if  your  own  tongue  must  praise  you ;  and  it  is  ful- 
some and  unpleasiug  to  others  to  hear  such  com- 
mendations. 

Speak  well  of  the  absent  whenever  you  have  a  44 
suitable  opportunity.     Never  speak  ill  of  them,  or 
of   anybody,  unless   you  are  sure  they  deserve  it, 
and  unless  it  is  necessary  for  their  amendment,  or 
for  the  safety  and  benefit  of  others.  48 

SIR  MATTHEW  HALE. 


In  our  return  home  we  met  with  a  very  odd 
accident,  which  I  cannot  forbear  relating,  because 
it  shows  how  desirous  all  who  know  Sir  Roger  are 
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4  of  giving  him   marks  of  their  esteem.     When  we  (6) 
were  arrived  upon  the  verge  of  his  estate,  we  stopped 
at  a  little  inn  to  rest  ourselves  and  our  horses.     The 
man  of  the  house  had,  it  seems,  been  formerly  a 

8  servant  in  the  knight's  family  ;  and,  to  do  honour  to 
his  old  master,  had  some  time  since,  unknown  to 
Sir  Roger,  put  him  up  in  a  sign-post  before  the 
door;  so  that  "the  Knight's  Head"  had  hung  out 

12  upon  the  road  about  a  week  before  he  himself  knew 
anything  of  the  matter.     As  soon  as  Sir  Roger  was 
acquainted  with  it,  finding  that  the  servant's  indis- 
cretion proceeded  wholly  from  affection  and  good- 

13  will,  he  only  told  him  that  he  had  made  him  too 
high  a  compliment ;  and  when  the  fellow  seemed  to 
think   that   could   hardly   be,    added   with  a  more 
decisive  look,  that  it  was  too  great  an  honour  for 

a  any  man  under  a  duke,  but  told  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  might  be  altered  with  a  very  few 
touches,  and  that  he  himself  would  be  at  the  charge 
of  it.  Accordingly,  they  got  a  painter,  by  the 

24  knight's  directions,  to  add  a  pair  of  whiskers  to  the 
face,  and  by  a  little  aggravation  of  the  features  to 
change  it  into  the  Saracen's  Head.  1  should  not 
have  known  this  story,  had  not  the  innkeeper,  upon 

28  Sir  Roger's  alighting,  told  him  in  my  hearing  that 
his  honour's  head  was  brought  back  last  night  with 
the  alterations  that  he  had  ordered  to  be  made  in  it. 
Upon  this  my  friend  with  his  usual  cheerfulness 

32  related  the  particulars  above  mentioned,  and  ordered 
the  head  to  be  brought  into  the  room.  I  could  not 
forbear  discovering  greater  expressions  of  mirth  than 
ordinary  upon  the  appearance  of  this  monstrous  face, 
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(6)  under  which,  notwithstanding  it  was  made  to  frown  36 
and  stare  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  I  could 
still  discover  a  distant  resemblance  of  my  old  friend. 
Sir  Roger,  upon  seeing  me  laugh,  desired  me  to  tell 
him  truly  if  I  thought  it  possible  for  people  to  know  40 
him   in   that  disguise.     I   at  first   kept   my   usual 
silence ;  but  upon  the  knight  conjuring  me  to  tell 
him  whether  it  was  not  still  more  like  himself  than 
a  Saracen,  I  composed  my  countenance  in  the  best  44 
manner  I  could,  and  replied,  that  much  might  be  said 
on  both  sides.  JOSEPH  ADDISON. 


6A      The  instinct  which  led   Esmond  to  admire  and 
love   the  gracious    person,    the   fair    apparition   of 
whose   beauty  and    kindness   had   so   moved    him 
when  he  first  beheld  her,  became  soon  a  devoted  4 
affection  and  passion  of   gratitude,  which  entirely 
filled  his  young  heart,  that  as  yet,  except  in  the 
case  of  dear  Father  Holt,  had  had  very  little  kind- 
ness for  which  to  be  thankful.     0  Dea  certe,  thought  8 
he,   remembering  the   lines   of  the   ^Eneid,  which 
Mr  Holt  had  taught  him.     There  seemed,  as  the 
boy  thought,  in  every  look  or  gesture  of  this  fair 
creature,  an  angelical  softness  and  bright  pity — in  12 
motion  or  repose  she  seemed   gracious  alike ;  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  though  she  uttered  words  ever 
so  trivial,  gave  him  a  pleasure  that  amounted  almost 
to  anguish.     It  cannot  be  called  love,  that  a  lad  of  16 
twelve  years  of  age,  little  more  than  a  menial,  felt 
for  an  exalted  lady,  his  mistress ;  but  it  was  worship. 
To  catch  her  glance,  to  divine  her  errand  and  run 
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20  on  it  before  she  had  spoken  it ;  to  watch,  follow,  (6A) 
adore  her,  became  the  business  of  his  life.     Mean- 
while, as  is  the  way  often,  his  idol  had  idols  of 
her  own,  and  never  thought  of   or  suspected  the 

24  admiration  of  her  little  pigmy  adorer. 

My  Lady  had  on  her  side  three  idols :  first  and 
foremost,  Jove  and  supreme  ruler,  was  her  lord, 
Harry's  patron,  the  good  Viscount  of  Castlewood. 

28  All  wishes  of  his  were  laws  with  her.  If  he  had  a 
headache,  she  was  ill.  If  he  frowned,  she  trembled. 
If  he  joked,  she  smiled  and  was  charmed.  If  he 
went  a-hunting,  she  was  always  at  the  window  to 

32  see  him  ride  aAvay,  her  little  son  crowing  on  her 
arm,  or  on  the  watch  till  his  return.  She  made 
dishes  for  his  dinner;  spiced  his  wine  for  him; 
made  the  toast  for  his  tankard  at  breakfast ;  hushed 

36  t-  u  house  when  he  slept  in  his  chair,  and  watched 
for  a  look  when  he  woke.  If  my  lord  was  not 
a  little  proud  of  his  beauty,  my  lady  adored  it. 
She  clung  to  his  arm  as  he  paced  the  terrace,  her 

40  two  fair  little  hands  clasped  round  his  great  one ; 
her  eyes  were  never  tired  of  looking  in  his  face 
and  wondering  at  its  perfection.  Her  little  son 
was  his  son,  and  had  his  father's  look  and  curly 

44  brown  hair.  Her  daughter  Beatrix  was  his  daughter, 
and  had  his  eyes — were  there  ever  such  beautiful 
eyes  in  the  world  ?  All  the  house  was  arranged  so 
as  to  bring  him  ease  and  give  him  pleasure.  She 

48  liked  the  small  gentry  round  about  to  come  and  pay 
him  court,  never  caring  for  admiration  for  herself ; 
those  who  wanted  to  be  well  with  the  lady  .must 
admire  him.  Not  regarding  her  dress,  she  would 
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(6A)  wear  a  gown  to  rags,  because  he  had  once  liked  it ;  52 
and  if  he  had  brought  her  a  brooch  or  a  ribbon, 
would  prefer  it  to  the  most  costly  articles  of  her 
wardrobe. 

My  Lord   went   to   London    every  year  for  six  56 
weeks,  and  the  family  being  too  poor  to  appear  at 
Court  with  any  figure,  he  went  alone.     It  was  not 
until  he  was  out  of  sight  that  her  face  showed  any 
sorrow :    and    what   a    joy   when    he    came    back !  60 
What   preparation   before   his   return1?      The  fond 
creature  had  his  armchair  at  the  chimney-side  — 
delighting  to  put  the  children  in  it,  and  to  look  at 
them  there.     Nobody  took  his  place  at  the  table ;  64 
but  his  silver  tankard  stood  there  as  when  my  Lord 
was  present. 

A  pretty  sight  it  was  to  see,  during  my  Lord's 
absence,  or  on  th'-se  many  mornings  when  sleep  or  68 
headache  kept  him  abed,  this  fair  young  lady  of 
Castlewood,  her  little  daughter  at  her  knee,  and  her 
domestics  gathered  round  her,  reading  the  Morning 
Prayer  of  the  English  Church.      Esmond  long  re-  72 
membered    how   she    looked   and   spoke,    kneeling 
reverently  before  the  sacred  book,  the  sun  shining 
upon  her  golden  hair  until  it  made  a  halo  round  about 
her.     A  dozen  of  the  servants  of  the  house  kneeled  76 
in  a  line  opposite  their  mistress.     For  a  while  Harry 
Esmond  kept  apart  from  these  mysteries,  but  Doctor 
Tusher  showing  him  that  the   prayers   read  were 
those  of  the  Church  of  all  ages,  and  the  boy's  own  80 
inc  ination  prompting  him  to  be  always  as  near  as 
he  might  to  his  mistress,  and  to  think  all  things  she 
did  right,  from  listening  to  the  prayers  in  the  ante- 
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94  chamber,  he  came  presently  to  kneel  down  with  the  (6A) 
rest  of  the  household  in  the  parlour ;  and  before  a 
couple  of  years  my  lady  had  made  a  thorough  con- 
vert.    Indeed,  the  boy  loved  his  catechiser  so  much 

88  that  he  would  have  subscribed  to  anything  she  bade 
him,  and  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  her  fond 
discourse  and  simple  comments  upon  the  book,  which 
she  read  to  him  in  a  voice  of  which  it  was  difficult 

92  to  resist  the  sweet  persuasion  and  tender,  appealing 
kindness.  This  friendly  controversy,  and  the  inti- 
macy which  it  occasioned,  bound  the  lad  more 
fondly  than  ever  to  his  mistress.  The  happiest 

96  period  of  all  his  life  was  this ;  and  the  young 
mother,  with  her  daughter  and  son,  and  the  orphan 
lad  whom  she  protected,  read  and  worked  and 
Clayed,  and  were  children  together.  If  the  lady 

100  looked  forward — as  what  fond  woman  does  not — 
towards  the  future,  she  had  no  plans  from   which  ,„ 
Harry  Esmond  was  left  out ;  and  a  thousand 
thousand   times,   in   his   passionate  and  impetuous 

104  way,  he  vowed  that  no  power  should  separate  him 
from  his  mistress,  and  only  asked  for  some  chance 
to  happen  by  which  he  might  show  his  fidelity  to 
her.  Now,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  as  he  sits  and 

108  recalls  in  tranquillity  the  happy  and  busy  scenes  of 
it,  he  can  think,  not  ungratefully,  that  he  has  been 
faithful  to  that  early  vow. 

W.  M.  THACKERAY,  Henry  Esmond. 
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7      How  much,  tho/aght  I,  has  each  of  these  volumes, 
now  thrust  as\de  with  such  indifference,  cosfr  some 
aching  head      how  many  weary  days !  how  many 
sleepless  'nights !     How  have  their  authors  buried  4 
themselVes  in  the  solitude  of   cells  and  cloisters; 
snv^1bhemselves  up  from  the  face  of  man,  and  the 
r3till  more  blessed  face  of  nature ;  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  painful   research  and  intense  reflection !  8 
And  all  for  what  ?  to  occupy  an  inch  of  dusty  shelf 
— to  have  the  title  of  their  works  read  now  and 
then  in  a  future  age,  by  some  drowsy  Churchman  or 
casual  straggler  like  myself,  and  in  another  age  to  12 
be  lost,  even  to  remembrance.     Such  is  the  amount 
of   this  boasted  immortality.      A  mere  temporary 
rumour,  a  local  sound — like  the  tone  of  that  bell 
which  has  just  tolled  among  these  towers,  filling  16 
the   ear   for   a   moment  —  lingering  transiently  in 
-and   then   passing  away  like  a  thing  that 
not ! 

While  I  sat  half  murmuring,  half  meditating  these  20 
unprofitable  speculations,  with  my  head  resting  on 
my  hand,  I  was  thrumming  with  the  other  hand 
upon  the  quarto,  until  I  accidentally  loosened  the 
clasps ;  when,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  the  little  24 
book  gave  two  or  three  yawns,  like  one  awaking 
from  a  deep  sleep ;  then  a  husky  hem,  and  at  length 
began  to  talk.     At  first  its  voice  was  very  hoarse 
and   broken,  being   much   troubled   by   a  cobweb,  28 
which  some  studious   spider  had  woven  across  it, 
and  having  probably  contracted  a  cold  from  long 
exposure  to  the  chills  and  damps  of  the  abbey.     In 
a  short  time,  however,  it  became  more  distinct,  and  32 
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I  soon  found  it  an  exceedingly  conversable  little  (7) 
tome.  Its  language,  to  be  sure,  was  rather  quaint 
and'  obsolete,  and  its  pronunciation  what  in  the 
36  present  day  would  be  deemed  barbarous ;  but  I 
shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  render  it 
in  modern  parlance. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


"I  wish  the  good  old  times  would  come  again,"  7A 
she  said,  "when  we  were  not  quite  so  rich.  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  want  to  be  poor;  but  there  was 
4  a  middle  state  " — so  she  was  pleased  to  ramble  on 
— "  in  which  I  am  sure  we  were  a  great  deal  happier. 
.V  purchase  is  but  a  purchase,  now  that  you  have 
money  enough  and  to  spare.  Formerly  it  used  to 
8  be  a  triumph.  When  we  coveted  a  cheap  luxury 
(and,  oh  !  how  much  ado  I  had  to  get  you  to  consent 
in  those  times !)  we  were  used  to  have  a  debate  for 
two  or  three  days  before,  and  to  weigh  the  for  and 

12  against,  and  think  what  we  might  spare  it  out  of, 
and  what  saving  we  could  hit  upon,  that  should 
be  an  equivalent.  A  thing  was  worth  buying  then 
when  we  felt  the  money  that  we  paid  for  it." 

16  "Do  you  remember  the  brown  suit,  which  you 
made  to  hang  upon  you,  till  all  your  friends  cried 
shame  upon  you,  it  grew  so  threadbare — and  all 
because  of  that  folio  '  Beaumont  and  Fletcher/  which 

20  you  dragged  home  late  at  night  from  Barker's  in 

Covent  Garden?     Do  you  remember  how  we  eyed 

it  for  weeks  before  we  could  make  up  our  minds 

to  the  purchase,  and  had  not  come  to  a  determina- 

F 
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(7A)  tion  till  it  was  near  ten  o'clock  of  the  Saturday  24 
night,  when  you  set  off  from  Islington,  fearing  you 
should  be  too  late — and  when  the  old  bookseller 
with  some  grumbling  opened  his  shop,  and  by  the 
twinkling  taper  (for  he  was  setting  bedwards)  lighted  28 
out  the  relic  from  his  dusty  treasures — and   when 
you    lugged    it    home,    wishing    it   were    twice   as 
cumbersome — and  when  you  presented  it  to  me — 
and  when  we  were  exploring  the  perfectness  of  it  32 
(collating,  you  called  it)— and  while  I  was  repairing 
some  of  the  loose  leaves  with  paste,   which  your 
impatience  would  not  suffer  to  be  left  till  daybreak 
— was  there  no  pleasure  in  being  a  poor  man  1  or  36 
can  those  neat  black  clothes  which  you  wear  now, 
and  are  so  careful  to  keep  brushed,  since  we  have 
become  rich  and  finical,  give  you  half  the  honest 
vanity  with  which  you  flaunted   it  about  in  that  40 
overworn  suit — your  old  corbeau — for  four  or  five 
weeks  longer  than  you  should  have  done,  to  pacify 
your  conscience  for  the  mighty  sum  of  fifteen  ? — or 
sixteen  shillings,  was  it  ? — a  great  affair  we  thought  44 
it  then — which  you  had  lavished  on  the  old  folio. 
Now  you  can  afford  to  buy  any  book  that  pleases 
you,  but  I  do  not  see  that  you  ever  bring  me  home 
any  nice  old  purchases  now.  48 

"When  you  came  home  with  twenty  apologies 
for  laying  out  a  less  number  of  shillings  upon  that 
print  after  Lionardo,  which  we  christened  the  '  Lady 
Blanch ' ;  when  you  looked  at  the  purchase,  and  52 
thought  of  the  money — and  thought  of  the  money, 
and  looked  again  at  the  picture  —  was  there  no 
pleasure  in  being  a  poor  man?  Now,  you  have 
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66  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  into  Coluaghi's,  and  buy  (7A) 
a  wilderness  of  Lionardos.     Yet  do  you  T 

"  Then,  do  you  remember  our  pleasant  walks  to 
Enfield,  and  Potter's  Bar,  and  AValtham,  when  we 

60  had  a  holyday— holydays,  and  all  other  fun,  are 
gone,  now  we  are  rich— and  the  little  handbasket 
in  which  I  used  to  deposit  our  day's  fare  of  savoury 
cold  lamb  and  salad — and  how  you  would  pry  about 

64  at  noontide  for  some  decent  house,  where  we  might 
go  in,  and  produce  our  store^ — only  paying  for  the 
ale  that  you  must  call  for— and  speculate  upon  the 
looks  of  the  landlady,  and  whether  she  was  likely 

68  to  allow  us  a  table  cloth — and  wish  for  such  another 

honest  hostess,  as  I  zaak  Walton  has  described  many 

one  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Lea,  when  he 

went  a-fishing — and  sometimes    they  would  prove 

72  obliging  enough  and  sometimes  they  would  look 
grudgingly  upon  us — but  we  had  cheerful  looks 
still  for  one  another,  and  would  eat  our  plain  food 
savourily,  scarcely  grudging  Piscator  his  Trout  Hall  ? 

76  Now — when  we  go  out  a  day's  pleasuring,  which 
is  seldom  moreover,  we  ride  part  of  the  way— and 
go  into  a  fine  inn,  and  order  the  best  of  dinners, 
never  debating  the  expense — which,  after  all,  never 

80  has  half  the  relish  of  those  chance  country  snaps, 
when  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  uncertain  usage,  and 
a  precarious  welcome." 

CHARLES  LAMB,  Last  Essays  of  Elia. 
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8      The  day  I  should  have  received  your  letter  I  was 
invited  to  dine  at  a  rich  widow's  (whom,  I  think,  I 
once  told  you  of,  and  offered  my  service  in  case  you 
thought  fit  to  make  addresses  there) ;  and  she  was  4 
so  kind,  and  in  so  good  humour,  that  if  I  had  had 
any  commission  I  should  have  thought  it  a  very  fit 
time  to  speak.     We  had  a  huge  dinner,  though  the 
company  was  only  of  her  own  kindred  that  are  in  8 
the  house  with  her,  and  what  I  brought ;  but  she  is 
broke  loose  from  an  old  miserable  husband  that  lived 
so  long,  she  thinks  if  she  does  not  make  haste  she 
shall  not  have  time  to  spend  what  he  left.     She  is  12 
old  and  was  never  handsome,  and  yet  is  courted  a 
thousand  times  more  than  the  greatest  beauty  in  the 
world  would  be  that  had  not  a  fortune.     We  could 
not  eat  in  quiet  for  the  letters  and  the  presents  that  16 
came  in  from  people  that  would  not  have  looked  upon 
her  when  they  had  met  her,  if  she  had  been  left  poor. 

DOROTHY  OSBORNE. 


8 A  SIR, — I  have  been,  ever  since  I  first  knew  you, 
so  entirely  and  sincerely  your  friend,  and  thought 
you  so  much  mine,  that  I  could  not  have  believed 
what  you  tell  me  of  yourself,  had  I  had  it  from  4 
anybody  else.  And  though  I  cannot  but  be  mightily 
troubled  that  you  should  have  had  so  many  wrong 
and  unjust  thoughts  of  me,  yet,  next  to  the  return 
of  good  offices,  such  as  from  a  sincere  goodwill  I  g 
have  done  you,  I  receive  your  acknowlegment  of  the 
contrary  as  the  kindest  thing  you  could  have  done 
me,  since  it  gives  me  hope  that  I  have  not  lost  a 
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12  friend  I  so  much  valued.     After  what  your  letter  (8A) 
expresses,  I  shall  not  need  to  say  anything  to  justify 
myself  to  you.      I  shall   always   think   your  own 
reflection  on  my  carriage  both  to  you  and  all  man- 

16  kind  will  sufficiently  do  that.  Instead  of  that,  give 
me  leave  to  assure  you,  that  I  am  more  ready  to 
forgive  you  than  you  can  be  to  desire  it ;  and  I  do 
it  so  freely  and  fully,  that  I  wish  for  nothing  more 

20  than  the  opportunity  to  convince  you  that  I  truly 
love  and  esteem  you,  and  that  I  have  still  the  same 
goodwill  for  you  as  if  nothing  of  this  had  happened. 
To  confirm  this  to  you  more  fully,  I  should  be  glad 

24  to  meet  you  anywhere,  and  the  rather  because  the 

onclusion  of  your  letter  makes  me  apprehend  it 

would  not.  be  wholly  useless  to  you.     But  whether 

you  think  it  fit  or  not,  I  leave  wholly  to  you.     I 

28  shall  always  be  ready  to  serve  you  to  my  utmost, 
in  any  way  you  shall  like,  and  shall  only  need  your 
commands  or  permission  to  do  it. 

JOHN  LOCKE  to  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 


"  I  have  no  right  to  give  my  opinion,"  said  Wick-  9 
ham,  "  as  to  his  being  agreeable  or  otherwise.     I  am 
not  qualified  to  form  one.     I  have  known  him  too 

4  long  and  too  well  to  be  a  fair  judge.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  be  impartial.  But  I  believe  your 
opinion  of  him  would  in  general  astonish—  and  per- 
haps you  would  not  express  it  quite  so  strongly 

8  anywhere  else.     Here  you  are  in  your  own  family." 
"  Upon  my  word,  I  say  no  more  here  than  I  might 
say   in   any  house   in   the   neighbourhood,    except 
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(9)  Netherfield.     He  is  not  at  all  liked  in  Hertfordshire. 
Everybody  is  disgusted  with  his  pride.      You  will  12 
not  find  him   more  favourably  spoken  of  by  any 
one." 

"I  cannot  pretend  to  be  sorry,"  said  Wickham, 
after  a  short  interruption,   "  that  he  or  that  any  16 
man  should  not  be  estimated  beyond  their  deserts ; 
but  with  him  I  believe  it  does  not  often  happen. 
The  world  is  blinded  by  his  fortune  and  consequence, 
or  frightened  by  his  high  and  imposing  manners,  20 
and  sees  him  only  as  he  chooses  to  be  seen." 

"I  should  take. him,  even  on  my  slight  acquaint- 
ancej  to  be  an  ill-tempered  man."  Wickham  only 
shook  his  head.  24 

JANE  AUSTEN,  Pride  and  Prejudice. 


9A  The  Captain  took  his  portfolio  under  his  right 
arm,  his  camp-stool  in  his  right  hand,  offered  his 
left  arm  to  Lady  Clarindar  and  followed  at  a 
reasonable  distance  behind  Miss  Crotchet  and  Lord  4 
Bossnowl,  contriving,  in  the  most  natural  manner 
possible,  to  drop  more  and  more  into  the  rear. 

Lady  Clarinda.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  can  make  your- 
self so  happy  with  drawing  old  trees  and  mounds  of  8 
grass. 

Captain  Fitzckrome.    Happy,  Lady  Clarinda !     Oh 
no!     How  can  I  be  happy  when  I  see  the  idol  of 
my  heart  about  to   be  sacrificed  on  the  shrine  of  12 
Mammon  ? 

Lady  Clarinda.   Do  you  know,   though  Mammon 
has  .a.  sort  of  ill  name,  I  really  think  he  is  a  very 
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16  popular  character.     There  must  be  at  the  bottom  (9A) 
something  amiable  about  him.     He  is  certainly  one 
of  those  pleasant  creatures  whom  everybody  abuses, 
but  without  whom  no  evening  party  is  endurable. 

20  I  daresay  love  in  a  cottage  is  very  pleasant,  but 
then  it  positively  must  be  a  cottage  ornee;  but 
would  not  the  same  love  be  a  great  deal  safer  in  a 
castle,  even  if  Mammon  furnished  the  fortification? 

24  Captain  Fitzchrome.  Oh,  Lady  Clarinda  !  there  is  a 
heartlessness  in  that  language  that  chills  me  to  the 
soul. 

Lady  Clarinda.    Heartlessness  !     No ;  my  heart  is 

28  on  ^y  lips.  I  speak  just  what  I  think.  You  used  to 
like  it,  and  say  it  was  as  delightful  as  it  was  rare.  : 

Captain  Fitzchrome.    True,   but  you  did  not  then 
talk  as  you  do  now,  of  love  in  a  castle. 

32  Lady  Clarinda.  Well,  but  only  consider.  A  dun  is 
a  horribly  vulgar  creature;  it  is  a  cieature  I  cannot 
endure  the  thought  of,  and  a  cottage  lets  him  in  so 
easily.  Now  a  castle  keeps  him  at  bay.  You  are  a 

36  half -pay  officer,  and  are  at  leisure  to  command  the 
garrison.  But  where  is  the  castle  ?  and  who  is  to 
furnish  the  commissariat  ? 

Captain  Fitzchrome.    Is  it  come  to  this,  that  you 

40  make  a  jest  of  my  poverty]  Yet  is  my  poverty 
only  comparative.  Many  decent  families  are  main- 
tained on  smaller  means. 

• 

Lady  Clarinda.   Decent  families !     Aye,  decent  is 

44  the  distinction  from  respectable.    Respectable  moans 

rich,  and  decent  mean-  poor.    I  should  die  if  I  heard 

my  family  called  decent.     And  tken    your  decent 

iamily  always  lives  in  arsnug  little  place.     1  -hate  a 
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(9A)  little  place.     I  like  large  rooms,  and  large  looking-  48 
glasses,  and  large  parties,   and  a  fine  large  butler 
with  a  tinge  of  smooth  red  in  his  face,  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  that  the  family  he  serves  is  respect- 
able ;  if  not  noble,  highly  respectable.  52 

Captain  Fitzchronie.  I  cannot  believe  that  you  say 
all  this  in  earnest.  No  man  is  less  disposed  than 
I  am  to  deny  the  importance  of  the  substantial 
comforts  of  life.  I  once  flattered  myself  that  in  56 
our  estimate  of  these  things  we  were  nearly  of  a 
mind. 

Lady  Clarinda.   Do  you  know,  I  think  an  opera- 
box   a   very   substantial  comfort,  and    a    carriage.  60 
You  will  tell  me   that   many  decent  people   walk 
arm  in  arm  through  the  snow,  and  sit  in  clogs  and 
bonnets  in  the  pit  at  the  English  theatre.    No  doubt 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  those  who  are  used  to  it,  but  it  64 
is  not  to  my  taste. 

Captain  Fitzchrome.  You  always  delighted  in  trying 
to  provoke  me,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  you  have 
not  a  heart.  68 

Lady  Clarinda.  You  do  not  like  to  believe  that  I 
have  a  heart,  you  mean.  You  wish  to  think  I  have 
lost  it,  and  you  know  to  whom;  and  when  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  still  safe  in  my  own  keeping,  and  that  I  do  72 
not  mean  to  give  it  away,  the  unreasonable  creature 
grows  angry. 

Captain  Filzchrome.  Angry !  far  from  it.  I  am 
perfectly  cool.  76 

Lady  Clarinda.  Why,  you  are  pursing  your  brows, 
biting  your  lips,  and  lifting  up  your  foot  as  if  you 
would  stamp  it  into  the  earth.  I  must  say  anger 
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80  becomes  you  ;  you  would  make  a  charming  Hotspur.  (9A) 
Your  everyday  dining-out  face  is  rather  insipid ;  but 
I  assure  you  my  heart  is  in  danger  when  you  are  in 
the  heroics.      It  is  so  rare,  too,  in  these  days  of 

84  smooth  manners,  to  see  anything  like  natural  ex- 
pression in  a  man's  face.  There  is  one  set  form  for 
every  man's  face  in  female  society — a  sort  of  serious 
comedy,  walking  gentleman's  face ;  but  the  moment 

88  the  -eature  falls  in  love  he  begins  to  give  himself 
airs,  and  plays  off  all  the  varieties  of  his  physiognomy, 
from  the  Master  Slender  to  the  Petruchio,  and  then 
he  is  actually  very  amusing. 

T.  L.  PEACOCK,  Crotchet  Castle. 


"  You  want  to  hear  news  from  X 1    And  what  9B 

interest  can  you  have  in  X 1    You  left  no  friends 

there,  for  you  made  none.     Nobody  ever  asks  after 

4  you — neither  man  nor  woman ;   and  if   I  mention 

your  name  in  company,  the  men  look  as  if  I  had 

spoken   of    Prester    John,   and    the   women    sneer 

covertly.      Our   X belles   must  have  disliked 

8  you.     How  did  you  excite  their  displeasure  ? " 

"I  don't  know.     I  seldom  spoke  to  them — they 

were  nothing  to  me.      I  considered  them  only  as 

something  to  be  glanced  at  from  a  distance;  their 

12  dresses  and  faces  were  often  pleasing  enough  to  the 

eye ;  but  I  could  not  understand  their  conversation, 

nor  even  read  their  countenances.     When  I  caught 

snatches  of  what  they  said,  I  could  never  make  much 

16  of  it ;  and  the  play  of  their  lips  and  eyes  did  not 

help  me  at  all." 
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(9B)      "  That  was   your  fault,  not   theirs.      There  are 

sensible   as  well   as   handsome  women   in   X : 

women  it  is  worth  any  man's  while  to  talk  to,  and  20 
with  whom  I  can  talk  with  pleasure ;  but  you  had 
and  have  no  pleasant  address.     There  is  nothing  in 
you   to   induce   a  woman   to   be   affable.      I   have 
remarked  you  sitting  near  the  door  in  a  room  full  24 
of  company,  bent  on  hearing,  not  on  speaking ;  on 
observing,  not  on  entertaining ;  looking  frigidly  shy 
at  the  commencement  of  a  party,  coufusingly  vigilant 
about  the  middle,  and  insultingly  weary  towards  the  28 
end.     Is  that  the  way,  do  you  think,  ever  to  com- 
municate pleasure  or  excite  interest?     No;  and  if 
you   are    generally   unpopular,   it    is   because   you 
deserve  to  be  so."  32 

"  Content !  "  I  ejaculated. 

"No,  you  are  not  content;  you  see  beauty  always 
turning  its  back  on  you  ;  you  are  mortified  and  then 
you  sneer.     I  verily  believe  all  that  is  desirable  on  36 
earth — wealth,  reputation,  love — will  for  ever  to  you 
be  the  ripe  grapes  on  the  high  trellis :  you'll  look  up 
at  them.     They  will  tantalise  in  you  the  lust  of  the 
eye ;  but  they  are  out  of  reach.     You  have  not  the  40 
address  to  fetch  a  ladder,  and  you'll  go  away  calling 
them  sour." 

C.  BRONTE,  The  Professor. 

9C      Charles,  by  way  of  remark,  said  they  had  been 
looking  in  at  a  pretty  little  chapel  on  the  common, 
which  was  now  in  the  course  of  repair.    Mr  Malcolm 
laughed.     "So,  Charles,"  he  said,   "you're  bit  with  4 
the  new  fashion." 
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Charles  coloured,  and  asked,  "What  fashion  ? "  add-  (9C) 
ing,  that  a  friend,  by  accident,  had  taken  them  in. 
8      "You    ask    what    fashion,"    said    Mr    Malcolm; 
"why,  the  newest,  latest  fashion.     This  is  a  place 
of  fashions ;  there  have  been  many  fashions  in  my 
time.      The  greater  part  of  the  residents,  that  is 

12  the  boys,  change  once  in  three  years ;  the  fellows 
and  tutors,  perhaps,  in  half  a  dozen ;  and  every 
generation  has  its  own  fashion.  There  is  no  principle 
of  stability  in  Oxford,  except  the  heads,  and  they 

16  are  always  the  same,  and  always  will  be  the  same, 

to  the  end  of  the  chapter.      What  is  in  now,"  he 

asked,  "among  you  youngsters — -drinking  or  cigars  ? " 

Charles   laughed   modestly,   and   said   he   hoped 

20  drinking  had  gone  out  everywhere. 

"Worse  things  may  come  in,"  said  Mr  Malcolm; 
"  but  there  are  fashions  everywhere.  There  once 
was  a  spouting  club,  perhaps  it  is  in  favour  still; 

24  before  it  Avas  the  music-room.  Once  geology  was  all 
the  rage ;  now  it  is  theology  ;  soon  it  will  be  archi- 
tecture, or  medieval  antiquities,  or  editions  and 
codices.  Each  wears  out  in  its  turn  ;  all  depends  on 

28  one  or  two  active  men ;  but  the  secretary  takes  a 
wife,  or  the  professor  gets  a  stall ;  and  the  meetings 
are  called  irregularly,  and  nothing  is  done  in  them, 
and  so  gradually  the  affair  dwindles  and  dies." 

32  Sheffield  asked  whether  the  present  movement 
had  not  spread  too  widely  through  the  country  for 
such  a  termination  ;  he  did  not  know  much  about  it 
himself,  but  the  papers  were  full  of  it,  and  it  was 

36  the  talk  of  every  neighbourhood ;  it  was  not  confined 
to  Oxford. 
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(9C)  "  I  don't  know  about  the  country,"  said  Malcolm, 
"that  is  a  large  question  ;  but  it  has  not  the  elements 
of  stability  here.  These  gentlemen  will  take  livings  40 
and  marry,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  the  business. 
I  am  not  speaking  against  them ;  they  are,  I  believe, 
very  respectable  men;  but  they  are  riding  on  the 
springtide  of  a  fashion."  44 

NEWMAN. 


10      Tom.  Mr  Eabbit  was  walking  along  one  day  with 
his  fine  bushy  tail,  and 

Frank  But,  Tom,  rabbits'  tails  are  quite  short. 

Tom.  Am  I  telling  the  story,  or  are  you  ?  4 

Frank.  Please  go  on,  Tom.  This  rabbit  had  a  fine 
tail. 

Tom.  Yes,  he  had— a  fine  bushy  tail ;  and  as  he 
was  going  along  he  saw  Mr  Fox.  8 

Frank.  And  he  ran  away  very  quickly,  didn't  he  ? 

Tom.  No,  they  were  friends.  Mr  Fox  was  carry- 
ing a  big  bag  of  fish.  Mr  Eabbit  said : 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr  Fox  ?    What  a  lot  of  fish  !  12 
Where  did  you  catch  them  ? " 

"  Happy  to  see  you,  Mr  Rabbit !  Yes,  they  are 
fine  fish.  I  caught  them  in  the  pond  near  the 
wood."  16 

"  I  suppose  you  were  fishing  for  several  hours  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  no ;  it's  very  easy  to  catch  them." 

"How  did  you  do  it?"  asked  Mr  Rabbit,  for  he 
was  very  fond  of  fish.  20 

"Well,  I  saw  a  tree  which  had  fallen  into  the 
water,  and  I  sat  on  it,  with  my  tail  in  the  water. 
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The  pond  is  full  of  fish ;  one  after  another  came  and  (1O) 
24  bit  the  hair  of  my  tail.     I  drew  it  out  each  time, 

and  that  is  how  I  caught  them."     And  then  Mr  Fox 

said  good-bye. 

That  same  evening  Mr  Rabbit  went  to  the  pond, 
28  and  he  soon  saw  the  fallen  tree.     He  sat  upon  it, 

with  his  fine  bushy  tail  in  the  water.     Before  long 

he  fell  asleep.     Now  it  was  an  awfully  cold  night. 

It  froze  and  froze;    the  whole  pond  was  covered 
32  with  ice.     In  the  middle  of  the  night  Mr  Rabbit 

woke  up. 

He  said:  "There  is  something  on  my  tail!"  and 

he  pulled.     "  It  is  a  very  big  fish,  I  am  sure  ! "  and 
36  he  pulled  again. 

"It  is  a  very  strong  fish,   too ! "  and  he  gave 

another  pull,  a  great  big  pull.     Jerk !    Crash  !    Poor 

Mr  Rabbit ! 
40      Frank.  Did  he  pull  his  tail  out  of  the  ice  ? 

Tom.  No,  that  is  just  what  he  didn't  do.     And 

that  is  why  rabbits  have  such  little  tails. 


If  you  don't  hurry  up,  we'll  be  late  for  the  train.  11A 
Have  you  got  your  rug  ?     It'll  be  cold  to-night. — 
There,   we're  off  at   last. — For  goodness'  sake,  be 

4  quick,  cabby  ! — We've  only  got  six  minutes.  You 
look  after  the  luggage,  while  /  get  the  tickets. — 
Two  second  single  to  Durham. — Porter,  can  you  find 
us  two  corner  seats  1  That'll  do. — Well,  that  was  a 

8  close  shave.  Here,  boy,  give  me  a  Globe  !  Haven't 
you  got  the  special  yet  ?  Never  mind,  you  can  give 
it  me  all  the  same. 


- 
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11B      I  should   like   to   know    who   took   my   scissors. 
They  were  quite  an  old  pair,  but  they  were  good 
enough  for  cutting  paper,  and  that  is  what  I  used 
them  for.     They  are  not  in  their  usual  place,  and  of  4 
course  nobody  has  touched  them.     It. is  most  pro- 
voking.    Oh,  you  will  let  me   have  another  pair. 
That  is  very  good  of  you,  but  it  does  not  solve  the 
mystery.     I  suppose  Jane  will  say  it  was  the. cat.  8 
Cats  may  have  a  taste  for  crockery,  but  why  they 
should  go   for   scissors   is  beyond  me.     Oh,   I  am 
making  too  much  of  a  fuss,  am  II     That  is  just  like 
a.  Woman :  you  cannot  see  that  what  I  care  for  is  not  12 
an    old   pair  of   scissors,  but   the   sacred  cause   of 
tidiness.       "  Sacred    fiddlesticks  !  "    did    you    say  ? 
Well,  I  am  surprised. 

11D  What  are  those  people  looking  at  ?  Some  poor 
fellow's  fallen  down.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  had 
fainted,  the  weather's  so  frightfully  hot.  It's  silly 
of  them  to  stand  so  close  to  him.  Oh,  there's  a  4 
policeman.  That's  a  good  thing.  It's  surprising 
how  many  people  have  time  to  waste.  This  idle 
curiosity  is  a  regular  curse. 

HE      The    postman's    rather   late   this   evening.      He 
usually   comes   at   ten   past   nine,   and   it's   nearly 
twenty-five  past  now.      Surely  he   can't  have  for- 
gotten us.     There,  isn't  that  his  knock  1     You  might  4 
go  and  fftch  the  letters.      What,  is  that  all  he's 
brought1?     I've  been  expecting  a  letter  from  John- 
sou  all  day,  and  now  it's  not  come.     I  don't  know 
what  he  can  be  up  to.     Perhaps  I  shall  hear  from  8 
him  first  post  to-morrow. 
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Perhaps  it  was  the  pleasure  the  good  Spirit  had  12 
in  showing  off  this  power  of  his,  or  else  it  was  his 
own  kind,  generous,  hearty  nature,  and  his  sympathy 
4  with  all  poor  men,  that  led  him  straight  to  Scrooge's 
clerk's ;  for  there  he  went,  and  took  Scrooge  with 
him,  holding  to  his  robe ;  and  on  the  threshold  of 
the  door  the  Spirit  smiled,  and  stopped  to  bless  Bob 
8  Cratchit's  dwelling  with  the  sprinklings  of  his  torch. 
Think  of  that !  Bob  had  but  fifteen  "  Bob  "  a  week 
himself ;  he  pocketed  on  Saturdays  but  fifteen  copies 
of  his  Christian  name;  and  yet  the  Ghost  of 

12  Christmas  Present  blessed  his  four- roomed  house  ! 

Then  up  rose  Mrs  Cratchit,  Cratchit's  wife,  dressed 
out  but  poorly  in  a  twice-turned  gown,  but  brave  in 
ribbons,  which  are  cheap,  and  make  a  goodly  show 

16  for  sixpence ;  and  she  laid  the  cloth,  assisted  by 
Belinda  Cratchit,  second  of  her  daughters,  also  brave 
in  ribbons ;  while  Master  Peter  Cratchit  plunged  a 
fork  into  the  saucepan  of  potatoes,  and  getting  the 

20  corners  of  his  monstrous  shirt-collar  (Bob's  private 
property,  conferred  upon  his  son  and  heir  in  honour 
of  the  day)  into  his  mouth,  rejoiced  to  find  himself 
so  gallantly  attired,  and  yearned  to  show  his  linen 

24  in  the  fashionable  Parks.  And  now  two  smaller 
Cratchits,  boy  and  girl,  came  tearing  in,  screaming 
that  outside  the  baker's  they  had  smelt  the  goose, 
and  known  it  for  their  own  ;  and  basking  in  luxu- 

28  rious  thoughts  of  sage  and  onion,  these  young 
Cratchits  danced  about  the  table,  and  exalted 
Master  Peter  Cratchit  to  the  skies,  while  he  (not 
proud,  although  his  collar  nearly  choked  him)  blew 

32  the    fire,    until    the   slow    potatoes,    bubbling    up, 
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(12)  knocked  loudly  at  the  saucepan  lid  to  be  let  out  and 
peeled. 

"  What  has  ever  got  your  precious  father,  then  ? " 
said  Mrs  Cratchit.     "  And  your  brother,  Tiny  Tim  ?  36 
and  Martha  wasn't  as  late  last  Christmas  Day  by 
half -an -hour." 

"  Here's  Martha,  mother  !  "  said  a  girl,  appearing 
as  she  spoke.  40 

"  Here's  Martha,  mother ! "  cried  the  two  young 
Cratchits.  "Hurrah  !  There's  such  a  goose,  Martha ! " 

"  Why,  bless  your  heart  alive,  my  dear,  how  late 
you  are ! "  said  Mrs  Cratchit,  kissing  her  a  dozen  44 
times,  and  taking  off  her  shawl  and  bonnet  for  her 
with  officious  zeal. 

"  We'd  a  deal  of  work  to  finish  up  last  night," 
replied  the  girl,  "  and  had  to  clear  away  this  morning,  48 
mother !  " 

"  Well !  Never  mind  so  long  as  you  are  come," 
said  Mrs  Cratchit.  "  Sit  ye  down  before  the  fire,  my 
dear,  and  have  a  warm.  Lord  bless  ye  ! "  52 

"  No,  no !  There's  father  coming,"  cried  the  two 
young  Cratchits,  who  were  everywhere  at  once. 
"  Hide,  Martha,  hide  ! " 

So  Martha  hid  herself,  and  in  came  little  Bob,  the  56 
father,  with  at  least  three  feet  of  comforter,  exclusive 
of  the  fringe,  hanging  down  before  him,  and  his 
threadbare  clothes  darned  up  and  brushed  to  look 
seasonable,  and  Tiny  Tim  upon  his  shoulder.    Alas  60 
for  Tiny  Tim,  he  bore  a  little  crutch,  and  had  his 
limbs  supported  in  an  iron  frame. 

"Why,  where's  our  Martha1?"  cried  Bob  Cratchit, 
looking  round.  64 
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"Not  coming," said  Mrs  Crate-hit.  (12) 

"Not  coming!"  said  Bob,  with  a  sudden  declen- 
sion in  his  high  spirits ;  for  he  had  been  Tim's  blood- 

68  horse  all  the  way  from  church,  and  had  come  home 
rampant.  "  Not  coming  upon  Christmas  Day  !  " 

Martha  didn't  like  to  see  him  disappointed,  if  it 
were  only  in  joke ;  so  she  came  out  prematurely 

72  from  behind  the  closet  door  and  ran  into  his  arms, 
while  the  two  young  Cratchits  hustled  Tiny  Tim, 
and  bore  him  off  into  the  washhouse,  that  he  might 
hear  the  pudding  singing  in  the  copper. 

76  "And  how  did  little  Tim  behave1?"  asked  Mrs 
Cratchit,  when  she  had  rallied  Bob  on  his  credulity, 
and  Bob  had  hugged  his  daughter  to  his  heart's 
content. 

go  "As  good  as  gold,"  said  Bob,  " and  better.  Some- 
how he  gets  thoughtful  sitting  by  himself  so  much, 
and  thinks  the  strangest  things  you  ever  heard. 
He  told  me,  coming  home,  that  he  hoped  the  people 

84  saw  him  in  the  church,  because  he  was  a  cripple,  and 
it  might  be  pleasant  to  them  to  remember  upon 
Christmas  Day  who  made  lame  beggars  walk  and 
blind  men  see." 

88  Bob's  voice  was  tremulous  when  he  told  them 
this,  and  trembled  more  when  he  said  that  Tiny  Tim 
was  growing  strong  and  hearty. 

His  active  little  crutch  was  heard  upon  the  floor, 

92  and  back  came  Tiny  Tim  before  another  word  was 
spoken,  escorted  by  his  brother  and  sister  to  his 
stool  beside  the  fire ;  and  while  Bob,  turning  up  his 
cuffs — as  if,  poor  fellow,  they  were  capable  of  being 

96  made  more  shabby — compounded  some  hot  mixture 
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(12)  in  a  jug  with  gin  and  lemons,  and  stirred  it  round 
and  round,  and  put  it  on  the  hob  to  simmer ;  Master 
Peter  and  the  two  ubiquitous  young  Cratchits  went 
to  fetch  the  goose,  with  which  they  soon  returned  in  100 
high  procession. 

Such  a  bustle  ensued  that  you  might  have  thought 
a  goose  the  rarest  of  all  birds,  a  feathered  phe- 
nomenon to  which  a  black  swan  was  a  matter  of  104 
course ;  and  in  truth  it  was  something  very  like  it 
in  that  house.     Mrs  Cratchit  made  the  gravy  (ready 
beforehand  in  a  little  saucepan)  hissing  hot ;  Master 
Peter  mashed  the  potatoes  with  incredible  vigour ;  108 
Miss  Belinda  sweetened  up  the  apple-sauce ;  Martha 
dusted  the  hot  plates ;  Bob  took  Tiny  Tim  beside 
him  in  a  tiny  corner  at  the  table ;  the  two  young 
Cratchits  set  chairs  for  everybody,  not  forgetting  H2 
themselves,  and  mounting  guard  upon  their  posts, 
crammed  spoons  into  their  mouths,  lest  they  should 
shriek  for  goose  before  their  turn  came  to  be  helped. 
At  last  the  dishes  were  set  on,  and  grace  was  said.  116 
It  was    succeeded  by  a  breathless  pause  as   Mrs 
Cratchit,  looking  slowly  all  along  the  carving-knife, 
prepared  to  plunge  it  in  the  breast ;  but  when  she 
did,  and  when  the  long  expected  gush  of  stuffing  120 
issued  forth,  one  murmur  of  delight  arose  all  round 
the  board,  and  even  Tiny  Tim,  excited  by  the  two 
young  Cratchits,  beat  on  the  table  with  the  handle 
of  his  knife,  and  feebly  cried  "  Hurrah  ! "  124 

There  never  was  such  a  goose.  Bob  said  he  didn't 
believe  there  ever  was  such  a  goose  cooked.  Its 
tenderness  and  flavour,  size  and  cheapness,  were  the 
themes  of  universal  admiration.  Eked  out  by  the  123 
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apple-sauce  and  mashed  potatoes,  it  was  a  sufficient  (12) 
dinner  for  the  whole  family  ;  indeed,  as  Mrs  Cratchit 
said,  with  great  delight  (surveying  one  small  atom 

132  of  a  bone  upon  the  dish),  they  hadn't  ate  it  all  at 
last !  Yet  every  one  had  had  enough,  and  the 
youngest  Cratchits  in  particular  were  steeped  in 
sage  and  onion  to  the  eyebrows  !  But  now,  the 

136  plates  being  changed  by  Miss  Belinda,  Mrs  Cratchit 
left  the  room  alone — too  nervous  to  bear  witnesses 
— to  take  the  pudding  up  and  bring  it  in. 

Suppose  it  should  not  be  done  enough  !     Suppose 

140  it  should  break  in  turning  out !  Suppose  somebody 
should  have  got  over  the  Avail  of  the  back-yard  and 
stolen  it,  while  they  were  merry  with  the  goose,  a 
supposition  at  which  the  two  young  Cratchits  became 

144  livid  !     All  sorts  of  horrors  were  supposed. 

Hallo  !  A  great  deal  of  steam  !  The  pudding 
was  out  of  the  copper.  A  smell  like  a  washing  day  ! 
That  was  the  cloth.  A  smell  like  an  eating-house 

148  and  a  pastry-cook's  next  door  to  each  other,  with 
a  laundress's  next  door  to  that !  That  was  the 
pudding!  In  half  a  minute  Mrs  Cratchit  entered, 
flushed,  but  smiling  proudly,  with  the  pudding, 

162  like  a  speckled  cannon  ball,  so  hard  and  firm,  blazing 
in  half  a  quartern  of  ignited  brandy,  and  bedight 
with  Christmas  holly  stuck  into  the  top. 

Oh !  a  wonderful  pudding !     Bob  Cratchit  said, 

166  and  calmly  too,  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  greatest 
success  achieved  by  Mrs  Cratchit  since  their  marriage. 
Mrs  Cratchit  said  that  now  the  weight  was  off  her 
mind,  she  would  confess  she  had  had  her  doubts  about 

160  the  quantity  of  flour.     Everybody  had  something  to 
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(12)  say  about  it,  but  nobody  said  or  thought  it  was  at 
all  a  small  pudding  for  a  large  family.  It  would 
have  been  flat  heresy  to  do  so.  Any  Cratchit  would 
have  blushed  to  hint  at  such  a  thing.  164 

At  last  the  dinner  was  all  done,  the  cloth  was 
cleared,  the  hearth  swept,  and  the  fire  made  up. 
The  compound  in   the  jug  being  tasted  and  con- 
sidered perfect,  apples  and  oranges  were  put  upon  168 
the  table,  and  a  shovelful  of  chestnuts  on  the  fire. 
Then  all  the  Cratchit  family  drew  round  the  hearth, 
in  what  Bob  Cratchit  called  a  circle,  meaning  half  a 
one ;  and  at  Bob  Cratchit's  elbow  stood  the  family  172 
display  of  glass,  two  tumblers  and  a  custard   cup 
without  a  handle. 

These  held  the  hot  stuff  from  the  jug,  however,  as 
well  as  golden  goblets  would  have  done ;  and  Bob  176 
served  it  out  with  beaming  looks,  while  the  chestnuts 
on  the  fire  spluttered  and  crackled  noisily.     Then 
Bob  proposed : — 

"  A  Merry  Christmas  to  us  all,  my  dears.     God  180 
bless  us ! " 

Which  all  the  family  re-echoed. 

"  God  bless  us  every  one ! "  said  Tiny  Tim,  the 
last  of  all.  184 

He  sat  very  close  to  his  father's  side,  upon  his 
little  stool.      Bob  held  his  withered  little  hand  in 
his,  as  if  he  loved  the  child,  and  wished  to  keep  him 
by  his  side,  and  dreaded  that  he  might  be  taken  188 
from  him. 

"Spirit,"  said  Scrooge,  with  an  interest  he  had 
never  felt  before,  "  tell  me  if  Tiny  Tim  will  live." 

"I  see  a  vacant  seat,"  replied  the  Ghost,  "in  the  192 
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poor  chimney- corner,  and  a  crutch  without  an  owner,  (12) 
carefully  preserved.     If  these  shadows  remain  un- 
altered by  the  Future,  the  child  will  die." 
196      "  No,   no,"  said  Scrooge.     "  Oh  no,  kind  Spirit ! 
say  he  will  be  spared." 

"  If  these  shadows  remain  unaltered  by  the  Future, 
none  other  of  my  race,"  returned  the  Ghost,  "will 
200  find  him  here.    What  then  1     If  he  be  like  to  die,  he 
had  better  do  it,  and  decrease  the  surplus  population." 
Scrooge  hung  his  head  to  hear  his  own  words 
quoted  by  the  Spirit,  and  was  overcome  with  peni- 
204  tence  and  grief. 

"  Man,"  said  the  Ghost,  "if  man  you  be  in  heart, 
not  adamant,  forbear   that  wicked  cant  until  you 
have  discovered  What  the  surplus  is,  and  Where  it 
208  is.     Will  you  decide  what  men  shall  live,  what  men 
shall  die?     It  may  be  that  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 
you  are  more  worthless  and  less  fit  to  live  than 
millions  like  this  poor  man's  child.     O  God  !  to  hear 
212  the  Insect  on  the  leaf  pronouncing  on  the  too  much 
life  among  his  hungry  brothers  in  the  dust." 

Scrooge   bent    before   the  Ghost's    rebuke,  and 
trembling  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground.     But  he 
216  raised  them  speedily  on  hearing  his  own  name. 

"  Mr  Scrooge  ! "   said   Bob ;  "  I'll   give   you,    Mr 
Scrooge,  the  Founder  of  the  Feast ! " 

"  The  Founder  of  the  Feast  indeed  ! "  cried  Mrs 
220  Oratchit,  reddening.     "  I  wish  I  had  him  here.     I'd 
give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind  to  feast  upon,  and  I 
hope  he'd  have  a  good  appetite  for  it." 

"My  dear,"  said  Bob,  "the  children:  Christmas 
224  Day." 

' 
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(12)      "  It  should  be  Christmas  Day,  I  am  sure,"  said 
she,  "on  which  one  drinks  the  health  of  such  an 
odious,  stingy,  hard,  unfeeling  man  as  Mr  Scrooge. 
You  know  he  is,  Robert !     Nobody  knows  it  better  228 
than  you  do,  poor  fellow  !" 

"My  dear,"  was  Bob's  mild  answer,  "Christmas 
Day  ! " 

"  I'll  drink  his  health  for  your  sake  and  the  Day's,"  232 
said  Mrs  Cratchit,  "  not  for  his.     Long  life  to  him  ! 
A  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year — he'll 
be  very  merry  and  very  happy,  I  have  no  doubt !  " 

The  children  drank  the  toast  after  her.     It  was  236 
the  first  of  their  proceedings  which  had  no  heartiness 
in  it.     Tiny  Tim  drank  it  last  of  all,  but  he  didn't 
care  twopence  for  it.     Scrooge  was  the  Ogre  of  the 
family.      The   mention   of   his   name   cast   a   dark  240 
shadow  on  the  party,  which  was  not  dispelled  for 
full  five  minutes. 

After  it  had  passed  away  they  were  ten  times 
merrier  than  before,  from  the  mere  relief  of  Scrooge  244 
the     Baleful    being    done    with.        Bob    Cratchit 
told  them  how  he  had  a  situation  in  his  eye  for 
Master  Peter,  which  would  bring  in,  if  obtained,  full 
five  and  sixpence  weekly.     The  two  young  Cratchits  248 
laughed  tremendously  at  the  idea  of  Peter's  being  a 
man  of  business ;  and  Peter  himself  looked  thought- 
fully at  the  fire  from  between  his  collar,  as  if  he 
were  deliberating   what   particular  investments  he  252 
should  favour  when  he  came  into  the   receipt   of 
that  bewildering  income.     Martha,  who  was  a  poor 
apprentice   at   a  milliner's,    then   told   them   what 
kind  of  work  she  had  to  do,  and  how  many  hours  256 
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she  worked  at  a  stretch,  and  how  she  meant  to  lie  (12) 
abed  to-morrow  morning    for  a    good  long   rest, 
to-morrow  being  a  holiday  she  passed  at  home.    Also 

260  how  she  had  seen  a  countess  and  a  lord  some  days 
before,  and  how  the  lord  "  was  much  about  as  tall  as 
Peter";  at  which  Peter  pulled  up  his  collar  so 
high  that  you  couldn't  have  seen  his  head  if  you 

264  had  been  there.  All  this  time  the  chestnuts  and 
the  jug  went  round  and  round ;  and  by-and-by  they 
had  a  song,  about  a  lost  child  travelling  in  the  snow, 
from  Tiny  Tim,  who  had  a  plaintive  little  voice, 

268  and  sang  it  very  well  indeed. 

There  was  nothing  of  high  mark  in  this.  They  were 
not  a  handsome  family  ;  they  were  not  well  dressed ; 
their  shoes  were  far  from  being  waterproof;  their 

272  clothes  were  scanty  ;  and  Peter  might  have  known, 
and  very  likely  did,  the  inside  of  a  pawnbroker's 
But  they  were  happy,  grateful,  pleased  with  one 
another,  and  contented  with  the  time;  and  when 

276  they  faded,  and  looked  happier  yet  in  the  bright 
sprinklings  of  the  Spirit's  torch  at  parting,  Scrooge 
had  his  eye  upon  them,  and  especially  on  Tiny  Tim, 
until  the  last. 

CHARLES  DICKENS,  The  Christmas  Carol 


"  If  there  is  any  person  in  the  town  who  feels  12A 
emotion  caused  by  this  man's  death,"  said  Scrooge, 
quite  agonised,  "  show  that  person  to  me,  Spirit,  I 
4  beseech  you  !  " 

The  Phantom  spread  its  dark  robe  before  him 
for  a  moment,   like  a   wing;  and  withdrawing  it, 
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(12A)  revealed  a  room  by  daylight,  where  a  mother  and 
her  children  were.  8 

She  was  expecting  some  one,  and  with  anxious 
eagerness ;  for  she  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
started  at  every  sound,  looked  out  from  the 
window,  glanced  at  the  clock;  tried,  but  in  vain,  12 
to  work  with  her  needle,  and  could  hardly  hear 
the  voices  of  the  children  in  their  play. 

At  length  the  long-expected  knock  was  heard. 
She  hurried  to  the  door,  and  met  her  husband,  a  16 
man  whose  face  was  careworn  and  depressed,  though 
he  was  young.  There  was  a  remarkable  expression 
iii  it  now,  a  kind  of  serious  delight  of  which  he 
felt  ashamed,  and  which  he  struggled  to  repress.  20 

He  sat  down  to  the  dinner  that  had  been  hoarding 
for  him  by  the  fire ;  and  when  she  asked  him  faintly 
what  news  (which  was  not  until  after  a  long  silence), 
he  appeared  embarrassed  how  to  answer.  24 

"Is  it  good,"  she  said,  "  or  bad  ?  " — to  help  him. 

"  Bad,"  he  answered. 

"  We  are  quite  ruined  ?  " 

"No.     There  is  hope  yet,  Caroline."  28 

"If  he  relents,"  she  said,  amazed,  "there  is! 
Nothing  is  past  hope,  if  such  a  miracle  has 
happened." 

"  He  is  past  relenting,"  said  her  husband.     "  He  82 
is  dead." 

She  was  a  mild  and  patient  creature  if  her  face 
spoke  truth;  but  she  was  thankful  in  her  soul  to 
hear  it,  and  she  said  so,  with  clasped  hands.     She  36 
prayed    forgiveness    the    next    moment,   and    was 
sorry  ;  but  the  first  was  the  emotion  of  her  heart. 
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"  What  the  half-druakeii  woman  whom  I  told  you  (12A) 

40  of  last  night  said  to  me,  when  I  tried  to  see  him  and 
obtain  a  week's  delay,  and  what  I  thought  was  a 
mere  excuse  to  avoid  me,  turns  out  to  have  been 
quite  true.  He  was  not  only  very  ill,  but  dying, 

44  then." 

"  To  whom  will  our  debt  be  transferred  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know.     But  before  that  time  we  shall  be 
ready  with  the  money,  and  even  though  we  were 

48  not,  it  would  be  bad  fortune  indeed  to  find  so 
merciless  a  creditor  in  his  successor.  We  may  sleep 
to-night  with  light  hearts,  Caroline  !  " 

Yes,  soften  it  as  they  would,  their   hearts  were 

52  lighter.  The  children's  faces  hushed,  and,  clustered 
round  to  hear  what  they  so  little  understood,  were 
brighter ;  and  it  was  a  happier  house  for  this  man's 
death !  The  only  emotion  that  the  Ghost  could 

66  show  him,  caused  by  the  event,  was  one  of  pleasure. 

"  Let  me  see  some  tenderness  connected  with  a 

death,"   said    Scrooge ;    "  or    that    dark    chamber, 

Spirit,  which   we   left  just   now  will   be  for   ever 

80  present  to  me." 

The  Ghost  conducted  him  through  several  streets 
familiar  to  his  feet ;  and  as  they  went  along, 
Scrooge  looked  here  and  there  to  find  himself,  but 

64  nowhere  was  he  to  be  seen.  They  entered  poor 
Bob  Cratchit's  house,  the  dwelling  he  had  visited 
before,  and  found  the  mother  and  the  children 
seated  round  the  fire. 

08  Quiet.  Very  quiet.  The  noisy  little  Cratchits 
were  as  still  as  statues  in  one  corner,  and  sat  looking 
up  at  Peter,  who  had  a  book  before  him.  The 
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(12A)  mother  and  her  daughters  were  engaged  in  sewing. 

But  surely  they  were  very  quiet !  72 

" '  And  He  took  a  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst 
of  them. ' " 

Where  had  Scrooge  heard  those  words  ?     He  had 
riot  dreamed  them.     The  boy  must  have  read  them  73 
out  as   he   and   the  Spirit   crossed   the   threshold. 
Why  did  he  not  go  on  ? 

The  mother  laid  her  work  upon  the  table,  aud 
put  her  hand  up  to  her  face.  80 

"  The  colour  hurts  my  eyes,"  she  said. 

The  colour  ?    Ah,  poor  Tiny  Tim  ! 

"They're  better  now  again,"  said  Cratchit'a  wife. 
"  It    makes    them   weak    by    candlelight ;    and    1 84 
wouldn't  show  weak  eyes  to  your  father  when  he 
comes  home   for  the  world.     It   must  be   near  his 
time." 

"  Past  it  rather,"  Peter  answered,  shutting  up  his  88 
book.     "But  I  think   he's  walked  a  little  slower 
than  he  used  these  few  last  evenings,  mother." 

They  were  very  quiet  again.     At  last  she   «aid, 
and  in  a  steady,  cheerful  voice,  that  only  faltered  92 
once — 

"I  have  known  him  walk  with — I  have  known 
him  walk  with  Tiny  Tim  upon  his  shoulder  very 
fast  indeed."  gg 

"  And  so  have  I ! "  cried  Peter.     "  Often." 

"  And  so  have  I ! "  exclaimed  another.     So  had  all. 

"  But  he  was  very  light  to  carry,"  she  resumed, 
intent  upon  her  work,  "  and  his  father  loved  him  100 
so,  that  it  was  no  trouble— no  trouble.     And  there 
ia  your  father  at  the  door  !  " 
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She  hurried  out  to  meet  him ;  and  little  Bob,  in  (12A) 
104  his  comforter — he  had  need  of  it,  poor  fellow — came 
in.     His  tea  was  ready  for  him  on  the  hob,  and  they 
all  tried  who  should  help  him  to  it  most.     Then  the 
two  young  Cratchits  got   upon  his  knees  and  laid 
103  each  child  a  little  cheek  against  his  face,  as  if  they 
said,  "  Don't  mind  it,  father.     Don't  be  grieved." 

Bob   was   very  cheerful   with   them,   and   spoke 

pleasantly  to  all   the  family.     He    looked    at    the 

11 2  work  upon  the  table,  and  praised  the  industry  and 

speed  of  Mrs  Cratchit  and  the  girls.     They  would 

be  done  long  before  Sunday,  he  said. 

"  Sunday  !     You    went    to-day,    then,    Robert  ? " 
116  said  his  wife. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  returned  Bob.  "I  wish  you 
could  have  gone.  It  would  have  done  you  good 
to  see  how  green  a  place  it  is.  But  you'll  see  it 
120  often.  1  promised  him  that  I  would  walk  there  on 
a  Sunday.  My  little,  little  child  ! "  cried  Bob.  "  My 
little  child ! " 

He  broke  down  all  at  once.     He  couldn't  help  it. 
124  If  he  could  have  helped  it,  he  and  his  child  would 
have  been  farther  apart,  perhaps,  than  they  were. 

He  left  the  room,  and  went  upstairs  into  the  room 

above,  which  was  lighted  cheerfully,  and  hung  with 

128  Christmas.     There  was  a  chair  set  close  beside  the 

child,  and  there  were  signs  of  some  one  having  been 

there  lately.     Poor  Bob  sat  down  in  it,  and  when 

he  had  thought  a  little  and  composed  himself,  he 

132  kissed  the  little  face.     He  was  reconciled  to  what 

had  happened,  and  went  down  again  quite  happy. 

They  drew  about  the  fire  and  talked,  the  girls 
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(12A)  and  mother  working  still.     Bob  told  them  of  the 

extraordinary   kindness   of    Mr  Scrooge's   nephew,  136 
whom    he   had   scarcely  seen   but  once,   and  who 
meeting  him  in  the  street  that  day,  and  seeing  that 
he  looked  a  little — "  just  a  little  down,  you  know," 
said  Bob — inquired  what  had  happened  to  distress  140 
him.      "On    which,"    said    Bob,    "for   he    is   the 
pleasantest-spoken  gentleman  you  ever  heard,  I  told 
him.     '  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it,  Mr  Cratchit,'  he 
said,  'and  heartily  sorry  for  your  good  wife.'     By- 144 
the-bye,  how  he  ever  knew  that  I  don't  know." 

"  Knew  what,  my  dear  1 " 

"  Why,  that  you  were  a  good  wife,"  replied  Bob. 

"  Everybody  knows  that ! "  said  Peter.  148 

"  Very  well  observed,  my  boy  !  "  cried  Bob.     "  I 
hope  they  do.     '  Heartily  sorry ',  he  said,  '  for  your 
good  wife.     If  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  any 
way,'  he  said,  giving  me  his  card,  'that's  where  I  15'2 
live.     Pray  come  to  me.'     Now,  it  wasn't,"  cried 
Bob,  "  for  the  sake  of  anything  he  might  be  able  to 
do  for  us  so  much  as  for  his  kind  way  that  this  was 
quite   delightful.     It   really  seemed   as   if   he   had  15*5 
known  our  Tiny  Tim,  and  felt  with  us." 

"I'm  sure  he's  a  good  soul,"  said  Mrs  Cratchit. 

"  You  would  be  surer  of  it,  my  dear,"  returned 
Bob,  "if  you  saw  and  spoke  to  him.     I  shouldn't  be  160 
at  all  surprised — mark  what  I  say-— if  he  got  Peter 
a  better  situation." 

"  Only  hear  that,  Peter,"  said  Mrs  Cratchit. 

"And  then,"  cried  one  of  the  girls,  "Peter  will  be  164 
keeping  company  with  some  one,  and  setting  up  for 
himself." 
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"Got  along  with  you,"  retorted  Peter,  grinning.     (I2A) 
168      "It's  just  as  likely  as  not,''  said  Bob,   "one  of 
these  days;  though  there's  plenty  of  time  for  that, 
ray  dear.     But  however  and  whenever  we  part  from 
one  another,  I  am  sure  we  shall  none  of  us  forget 
172  poor   Tiny  Tim — shall   we?--or   this   first   parting 
that  there  was  among  us  ? " 

"  Never,  father ! "  cried  they  all. 
"And  I  know,"  said  Bob,   "I  know,  my  dears, 
176  that  when  we  recollect  how  patient  and  how  mild 
he  was,  although  he  was  a  little,  little  child,  we  shall 
not  quarrel  easily  among  ourselves,  and  forget  poor 
Tiny  Tim  in  doing  it." 
180      "  No,  never,  father ! "  they  all  cried  again. 

"I  am  very  happy,"  said  little  Bob,  "I  am  very 
happy ! " 

Mrs  Cratchit   kissed   him,   his   daughters   kissed 
184  him,  the  two  young  Cratchits  kissed  him,  and  Peter 
and  himself  shook  hands.     Spirit  of  Tiny  Tim,  thy 
childish  essence  was  from  Clod ! 

DICKENS,  The  Christmas  Carol 

A  long  postman's  knock  at  the  door. — He  suddenly  12 B 
rose  up  quite  collected. 

"  The  letter  !  I  knew  it  would  come.     She  need 
4  not  have  written  it :  I  know  what  is  in  it." 

The  servant's  step  came  up  the  stairs.  Poor 
Bracebridge  turned  to  Lancelot  with  something  of 
his  own  stately  determination. 

8  "I  must  be  alone  when  I  receive  this  letter. 
Stay  here."  And  with  compressed  lips  and  fixed 
eyes  he  stalked  out  at  the  door,  and  shut  it. 
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(12  B)      Lancelot  heard  him  stop  ;  then  the  servant's  foot- 
steps down  the  stairs ;  then  the  colonel's  treading,  12 
slowly  and  heavily,  went  step  by  step  up  to  the  room 
above.     He  shut  that  door    too.     A  dead  silence 
followed.     Lancelot  stood  in  fearful  suspense,  and 
held  his  breath  to  listen.     Perhaps  he  had  fainted?  16 
No,  for  then  he  would  have  heard  a  fall.     Perhaps 
he  had  fallen  on  the  bed  ?     He  would  go  and  see. 
No,  he  would  wait  a  little  longer.     Perhaps  he  was 
.praying?    He  had  told  Lancelot  to  pray  once — he  20 
dared   not  interrupt   him   now.     A   slight   stir — a 
noise  as  of  an  opening  box.     Thank  God,  he  was, 
at  least,  alive  !     Nonsense  !     Why  should  he  not  be 
alive?  What  could  happen  to  him  ?   And  yet  he  knew  24 
that  something  was  going  to  happen.     The  silence 
was  ominous — unbearable  ;  the  air  of  the  room  felt 
heavy  and  stifling,  as  if  a  thunderstorm  were  about 
to  burst.     He  longed  to  hear  the  man  raging  and  28 
stamping.      And   yet   he    could   not    connect    the 
thought  of  one  so  gay  and  full  of  gallant  life,  with 
the   terrible  dread   that  was  creeping  over  him — 
with  the  terrible  scene  which  he  had  just  witnessed.  32 
It  must  be  all  a  temporary  excitement— a  mistake — 
a  hideous  dream,  which  the  next  post  would  sweep 
away.     He  would  go  and  tell  him  so.     No,  he  could 
not  stir.     His  limbs  seemed   leaden,    his   feet  felt  36 
rooted  to  the  ground,  as  in  a  long  nightmare.     And 
still  the  intolerable  silence  brooded  overhead. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  Yeast. 
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He  received    their    address    ungraciously.      He  12C 
assured  them,  indeed,  that  he  passionately  desired 
the  meeting  of  a  free  Parliament ;  and  he  promised 

4  them,  on  the  faith  of  a  king,  that  he  would  call  one 
as  soon  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  have  left  the 
island.  "  But  how,"  said  he,  "  can  a  Parliament  be 
free  when  an  enemy  is  in  the  kingdom,  and  can 

8  return  near  a  hundred  votes  ? "  To  the  prelates  he 
spoke  with  peculiar  acrimony.  "  I  could  not,"  he 
said,  "prevail  on  you  the  other  day  to  declare 
against  this  invasion  :  but  you  are  ready  enough  to 

12  declare  against  me.  Then  you  would  not  meddle 
with  politics.  You  have  no  scruple  about  meddling 
now.  You  would  be  better  employed  in  teaching 
your  flocks  how  to  obey  than  in  teaching  me  how  to 

16  govern.  You  have  excited  this  rebellious  temper 
among  themj  and  now  you  foment  it."  He  was 
much  incensed  against  his  nephew  Grafton,  whose 
signature  stood  next  to  that  of  Sancroft,  and  said  to 

20  the  young  man,  with  great  asperity,  "  You  know 
nothing  about  religion :  you  care  nothing  about  it ; 
and  yet,  forsooth,  you  must  pretend  to  have  a 
conscience."  "  It  is  true,  sir,"  answered  Grafton, 

24  with  impudent  frankness,  "  that  I  have  very  little 
conscience:  but  I  belong  to  a  party  which  has  a 
great  deal." 

MACAULAY,  History  of  England. 
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13  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 

The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old  ; 
His  wither'd  cheek,  and  tresses  grey, 
Seem'd  to  have  known  a  better  day ;  4 

The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  Bards  was  he, 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry  ;  8 

For,  welladay  !  their  date  was  fled, 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead  ; 
And  he,  neglected  and  oppress'd, 
Wish'd  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest.  12 

No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 
He  carolled  light  as  lark  at  morn  ; 
No  longer  courted  and  caress'd, 
High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest,  16 

He  pour'd,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 
The  unpremeditated  lay : 
Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone ; 
A  stranger  filled  the  Stuarts'  throne ;  20 

The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  call'd  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 
A  wandering  Harper,  scorn'd  and  poor, 
He  begg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  door,  24 

And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  pass'd  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower ;         28 
The  Minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye — 
No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh  ; 
With  hesitating  step  at  last, 
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32  The  embattled  portal  arch  he  pass'd  (13) 

Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 

Had  oft  roll'd  back  the  tide  of  war, 

But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
36  Against  the  desolate  arid  poor. 

The  Duchess  mark'd  his  weary  pace, 

His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face, 

And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell 
40  That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well : 

For  she  had  known  adversity, 

Though  born  in  such  a  high  degree ; 

In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
44  Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb  ! 

WALTER  SCOTT,  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled,      J3A 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
4  The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Eemote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
8  Nor  e'er   had  changed,  nor  wished   to   change,  his 

place ; 

Unpractised  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 

12  More  skilled  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain  ; 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 

16  Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast : 

H 
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(ISA)  The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 

Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed  ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away ;  20 

Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  hiscrutch,and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe  ;  24 

Careless  their  merits,  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 

And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side ;  28 

But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all. 

And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 

To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies,  32 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain  by  turns  dismayed,          36 
The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  praise.  40 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray.          44 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran ; 
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E'en  children  followed  with  endearing  wile,  (13A) 

48  And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile, 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  exprest, 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distrest ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
52  But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
56  Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

GOLDSMITH,  The  Country  Parson. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem — may  his  tribe  increase  ! —  13 B 

Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 

4  Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said  : 

8  "  What  writest  thou  ? "     The  vision  raised  its  head, 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered :  "  The   names   of   those   who    love    the 

Lord." 
"  And  is  mine  one  1 "  said  Abou.     "  Nay,  not  so," 

12  Replied  the  angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheerily  still ;  and  said  :  "I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 
The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.     The  next  night 

16  It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blest, 
And  lo !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 

LEIGH  HUNT,  Abou  ben  Adhem  and  the  Angel. 

H2 
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(Shylock  and  Antonio.') 

14  Shy.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys  and  my  usances  : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug ;  4 

For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own.  8 

Well  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help  : 
Go  to,  then  ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say 
"  Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys  " ;  you  say  so ; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard,  12 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold  ;  moneys  h  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?     Should  I  not  say 
"  Hath  a  dog  money  ?  is  it  possible  16 

A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  1 "  or 
Shall  I  bend  low  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness, 
Say  this, —  20 

"Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last; 
You  spurn 'd  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
You  call'd  me  dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I'll  lend  you  thus  much  moneys  "  ?  24 

Ant.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 

To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 

If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 

As  to  thy  friends ;  for  when  did  friendship  take  28 

A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  1 

But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 
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Who  if  he  break,  thou  mayest  with  better  face   (14) 
Exact  the  penalty. 


32  Shy.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm  ! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your 

love, 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stained  me 

with, 

Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
36          Of  usance  for  my  moneys,  and  you'll  not  hear 

me : 

This  is  kind  I  offer. 
SHAKESPEARE,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

A  fool,  a  fool !     I  met  a  fool  i7  the  forest,  14A 

A  motley  fool ;  a  miserable  world  ! 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 
4  AVho  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun, 

And  rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 

In  good  set  terms,  and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

"  Good  morrow,  fool,"  quoth  I.    "  No,  sir,"  quoth  he, 
g  "  Call  me  not  fool  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune :  " 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 

And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

Says  very  wisely,  "  It  is  ten  o'clock : 
12  Thus  we  may  see,"  quoth  he,  "  how  the  world  wags  : 

'Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine  : 

And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven  ; 

And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
16  And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot ; 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."    When  I  did  hear 
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(14A)  The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative ; 
And  I  did  laugh  sans  intermission 
An  hour  by  his  dial.     0  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool !  Motley's  the  only  wear. 

SHAKESPEARE,  As  You  Like  It, 
Act  ii,  Sc.  7  (Jaques). 


14B  (Duke  of  York  and  the  Duchess.) 

Duch.  My  lord,  you  told  me  you  would  tell  the  rest 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 
York.  Where  did  I  leave  ? 

Dudi.  At  that  stop,  my  lord,          4 

Where  rude  misgoverned  hands,  from  windows' 

tops, 

Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's  head. 
York.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbroke— 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed,  8 

Which  his  aspiring  rider  seemed  to  know — 
With  slow,  but  stately  pace,  kept  on  his  course, 
While    all    tongues    cried :     God    save    thee, 

Bolingbroke ! 
You   would   have   thought   the  very  windows  12 

spake, 

So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walls, 
With  painted  imagery,  had  said  at  once :  16 

Jesu  preserve  thee  '  welcome,  Bolingbroke  ! 
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Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning,    (14B) 
•  Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
20          Bespake  them  thus  :  I  thank  you,  countrymen. 

And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  passed  along. 
fhich.  Alas,  poor  Richard  !  where  rode  he  the  whilst  ? 
Yark.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
24          After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious  : 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's 

eyes 
28          Did  scowl  on  Richard ;  no  man  cried  :  God  save 

him; 

No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  : 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head ; 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off — 
32          His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience — 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose, 

steeled 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have 

melted, 
36          And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 

SHAKESPEARE,  King  Richard  II.,  Act  v.  Sc.  2. 


The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd,  15 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  blest ; 
4  It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 
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His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty,  8 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ;  12 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us  16 

Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea ;  20 

Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 
SHAKESPEARE,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Act  iv.  Sc.  i.  (Portia). 


15A  (Viola  and  the  Duke.} 

Duke.  Make  no  compare 

Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Vio.  Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know  1 

Vio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe : 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man, 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke.  And  what's  her  history  ? 


For  Practice:  15,  ISA,  16  iat 

Fio.  A  blank,  my  lord.     She  never  told  her  love,       (15A) 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pined  in  thought ; 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy 
She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief.     Was  not  this  love  indeed  ? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more  :  but  indeed 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 
SHAKESPEARE,  Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii.  Sc.  4. 


When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent,  16A 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
4  Lodg'd  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide  ; 
"  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  ? " 
8  I  fondly  ask  :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best ;  his  state 
12  Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

MILTON,  On  his  Blindness, 
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16  B  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove :  4 

0,  no  !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 
That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken ; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 
Whose  worth's  unknown,   although   his  height  be  8 

taken. 

Love's  not  Time's  food,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom.  12 

If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

SHAKESPEARE,  Sonnet  cxvi. 

16C  The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ;  late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers  : 

Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours  ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  !          4 
This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon  ; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune ;  8 

It  moves  us  not, — Great  God  !  I'd  rather  be 

A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ;    12 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

WORDSWORTH. 


For  Practice:  168,  i6c,  160,  17        123 

One  lesson,  Nature,  let  me  learn  of  thee,  16 D 

One  lesson  which  in  every  wind  is  blown, 
One  lesson  of  two  duties  kept  at  one 
4  Though  the  loud  world  proclaim  their  enmity — 
Of  toil  unsever'd  from  tranquillity  ! 

Of  labour,  that  in  lasting  fruit  outgrows 
Far  noisier  schemes,  accomplish'd  in  repose, 
8  Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry  ! 
Yes,  while  on  earth  a  thousand  discords  ring, 
Man's  fitful  uproar  mingling  with  his  toil, 
Still  do  thy  sleepless  ministers  move  on, 
12  Their  glorious  tasks  in  silence  perfecting ; 

Still  working,  blaming  still  our  vain  turmoil, 
Labourers  that  shall  not  fail,  when  man  is  gone. 
M.  AKNOLD,  Quiet  Work. 


Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee,  17 

The  shooting  stars  attend  thee  ; 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee. 

No  Will-o'-th'-Wisp  mis-light  thee, 
Nor  snake  or  .slow-worm  bite  thee. 

But  on,  on  thy  way, 

Not  making  a  stay, 
Since  ghost  there's  none  to  affright  thee. 
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(17)         Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber ; 

What  though  the  moon  does  slumber'? 
The  stars  of  the  night 
Will  lend  thee  their  light, 
Like  tapers  clear  without  number. 

HERRICK,  The  Night-Puce. 


17  A          Pack,  clouds,  away,  and  welcome  day ; 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow  : 
Sweet  air,  blow  soft ;  mount,  lark,  aloft, 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow  : 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind, 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow  : 
Bird,  prune  thy  wing  ;  nightingale,  sing, 
To  give  my  love  good-morrow, 
To  give  my  love  good-morrow, 
Notes  from  them  all  I'll  borrow. 

Wake  from  thy  nest,  robin  redbreast ; 

Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow  ; 
And  from  each  bill  let  music  shrill 

Give  my  fair  love  good-morrow. 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  bush — 

Star,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow — 
You  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves, 
Sing  my  fair  love  good-morrow, 
To  give  my  love  good-morrow, 
Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow. 

THOMAS  HEYWOOD. 


For  Practice:  17,  I7A,  178  125 

Go,  lovely  rose  !  17  B 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young, 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spy'd, 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired  : 

Bid  her  come  forth, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 
And  not  blush  so,  to  be  admired, 

Then  die  !  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee, — 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair. 

EDMUND  WALLER. 
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18  She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove ; 
A  maid  whom  there  were  few  to  praise, 
And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone, 

Half-hidden  from  the  eye ! 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  on« 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be  j 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh, 

The  difference  to  me ! 

WORDSWORTH. 


18A          The  colour  from  the  flower  is  gone, 

Which  like  thy  sweet  eyes  smiled  on  me ; 
The  odour  from  the  flower  is  flown, 
Which  breathed  of  thee,  and  only  thee. 

A  withered,  lifeless,  vacant  form, 
It  lies  on  my  abandoned  breast, 

And  mocks  the  heart  which  yet  is  warm 
With  cold  and  silent  rest. 

I  weep— my  tears  revive  it  not ; 

I  sigh — it  breathes  no  more  on  me ; 
Its  mute  and  uncomplaining  lot 

Is  such  as  mine  should  be. 

SHELLEY,  On  a  Faded  Violet. 


For  Practice:  18,  i8A,  iSB,  19       .127 

When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest,  18B 

Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me  ; 
Plant  thou  no  roses  at  my  head, 

Nor  shady  cypress  tree : 
Be  the  green  grass  above  me 

With  showers  and  dewdrops  wet ; 
And  if  thou  wilt,  remember, 

And  if  thou  wilt,  forget. 

I  shall  not  see  the  shadows, 

I  shall  not  feel  the  rain ; 
I  shall  not  hear  the  nightingale 

Sing  on,  as  if  in  pain  : 
And  dreaming  through  the  twilight 

That  doth  not  rise  nor  set, 
Haply  I  may  remember, 

And  haply  may  forget. 

CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI. 

I  asked  my  fair,  one  happy  day,  19 

What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay ; 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome  or  Greece : 
Lalage,  Nesera,  Chloris, 
Sappho,  Lesbia,  or  Doris, 

Arethusa  or  Lucrece. 

"  Ah  ! "  replied  my  gentle  fair, 

"  Beloved,  what  are  names  but  air  ? 

Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line ; 
Call  me  Sappho,  call  me  Chloris, 
Call  me  Lalage  or  Doris, 

Only — only  call  me  thine." 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 
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19A  ^7  gentle  Anne,  whom  heretofore, 

When  I  was  young,  and  thou  no  more 

Than  plaything  for  a  nurse, 
I  danced  and  fondled  on  my  knee, 
A  kitten  both  in  size  and  glee, 
I  thank  thee  for  my  purse. 

Gold  pays  the  worth  of  all  things  here ; 
But  not  of  love — that  gem's  too  dear 

For  richest  rogues  to  win  it ; 
I  therefore,  as  a  proof  of  love, 
Esteem  thy  present  far  above 

The  best  things  kept  within  it. 
WILLIAM  COWPER.  To  my  cmmn,  Anne,  Bodham, 
on  receiving  from  Iwr  a  purse. 


19B  Too  late  I  stay'd  !  forgive  the  crime, 

Unheeded  flew  the  hours ; 
How  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  Time, 

That  only  treads  on  flowers. 
What  eye  with  clear  account  remarks 

The  ebbing  of  his  glass, 
When  all  its  sands  are  diamond  sparks, 

That  dazzle  as  they  pass  ? 

Ah  !  who  to  sober  measurement 
Time's  happy  swiftness  brings, 

When  birds  of  Paradise  have  lent 
Their  plumage  for  his  wings  ? 
W.  R.  SPENCER,  To  Lady  Ann  Hamilton. 


For  Practice:  ipA,  198,  20  129 

You're  sitting  on  your  window  seat,  20 

Beneath  a  cloudless  moon  ; 
You  hear  a  sound,  that  seems  to  wear 

The  semblance  of  a  tune, 
As  if  a  broken  fife  should  strive 

To  drown  a  cracked  bassoon. 

And  nearer,  nearer  still,  the  tide 

Of  music  seems  to  come, 
There's  something  like  a  human  voice, 

And  something  like  a  drum ; 
You  sit  in  speechless  agony, 

Until  your  ear  is  numb. 

Poor  "Home,  Sweet  Home  !  "  should  seem  to  be 

A  very  dismal  place  ; 
Your  "  Auld  Acquaintance  "  all  at  once 

Is  altered  in  the  face  ; 
Their  discords  sting  through  Burns  and  Moore, 

Like  hedgehogs  dressed  in  lace. 

You  think  they  are  crusaders  sent 

From  some  infernal  clime, 
To  pluck  the  eyes  of  Sentiment, 

And  dock  the  tail  of  Rhyme, 
To  crack  the  voice  of  Melody 

And  break  the  legs  of  Time. 

But  hark  !  the  air  again  is  still, 

The  music  all  is  ground, 
And  silence,  like  a  poultice,  comes 

To  heal  the  blows  of  sound ; 
It  cannot  be — it  is— it  is — 

A  hat  is  going  round. 

0.  W.  HOLMES,  The  Music  Grinders  (Extract). 
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20A  It  was  a  young  maiden  went  forth  to  ride, 
And  there  was  a  wooer  to  pace  by  her  side ; 
His  horse  was  so  little,  and  hers  so  high, 
He  thought  his  angel  was  up  in  the  sky. 

His  love  was  great,  though  his  wit  was  small ; 
He  bade  her  ride  easy — and  that  was  all, 
The  very  horses  began  to  neigh — 
Because  their  betters  had  nought  to  say. 

They  rode  by  elm,  and  they  rode  by  oak, 
They  rode  by  a  churchyard,  and  then  he  spoke : 
"  My  pretty  maiden,  if  you'll  agree, 
You  shall  always  amble  through  life  with  me." 

The  damsel  answered  him  never  a  word, 

But  kicked  the  grey  mare  and  away  she  spurred. 

The  wooer  still  followed  behind  the  jade, 

And  enjoyed — like  a  wooer — the  dust  she  made. 

They  rode  through  moss,  and  they  rode  through  moor, 

The  gallant  behind  and  the  lass  before ; 

At  last  they  came  to  a  miry  place, 

And  there  the  sad  wooer  gave  up  the  chase. 

Quoth  he,  "  If  my  nag  was  better  to  ride, 
I'd  follow  her  over  the  world  so  wide, 
Oh,  it  is  not  my  love  that  begins  to  fail, 
But  I've  lost  the  last  glimpse  of  the  grey  mare's  tail  \" 
THOMAS  HOOD,  Equestrian  Courtship. 


For  Practice  :  20A,  208  131 

What  Cato  advises  most  certainly  wise  is,  20 B 

Not  always  to  labour,  but  sometimes  to  play, 

To  mingle  sweet  pleasure  with  thirst  after  treasure, 
Indulging  at  night  for  the  toils  of  the  day. 

And  while  the  dull  miser  esteems  himself  wiser 
His  bags  to  increase,  while  his  health  does  decay, 

Our  souls  we  enlighten,  our  fancy  we  brighten, 
And  pass  the  long  evenings  in  pleasure  away. 

All  cheerful  and  hearty,  we  set  aside  party, 

With    some    tender    fair    the    bright  bumper    is 
crown'd ; 

Thus  Bacchus  invites  us,  and  Venus  delights  us, 
While  care  in  an  ocean  of  claret  is  drown 'd. 

See  here's  our  physician — we  know  no  ambition, 
But  where  there's  good  wine  and  good  company 

found ; 
That  happy  together,  in  spite  of  all  weather, 

'Tis  sunshine  and  summer  with  us  the  year  round, 
HENTRY  CAREY,  Cato's  Advice. 
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ing introduction  to  the  study  of  Spanish. 

J.   M.   DENT  &  SONS.   Limited. 


Dent's  Classical  Series 

ON  THE  LINES  OF  DENT'S  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

GENERAL  EDITOR  :  WALTER  RIPPMANN,  M.A. 

Sixth  Edition 

DENT'S  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK.  By  HAROLD  W.  ATKINSON, 
M.A.,  and  J.  W.  E.  PEARCE,  M.A.  With  12  Coloured  Plates 
Illustrative  of  Roman  Life,  bv  M.  E.  DURHAM.  Small  crown 
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